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Mr. Young is disposed to think 
more favorably than many political 
ceconomists of the benefit derived 
from paper currency; and he re- 
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marks thus upon its connexion with 
the improvement of agriculture : 


In the present Session of Parlia- 
ment, I am informed, that one hun- 
dred and fifty Bills of Inclosure will 
pass: many years ago, the City of 
London ordered an examination of 
the Rolls of Parliament, to discover 
the average quantity of land operated 
upon by these Bills, and they report- 
ed it to be 1200 acres. Here then are 
above 180,000 acres, upon which the 
expenses of every kind, from soliciting 
the Bill, to completing the culture or 
the land, must exceed 104. per acre, 
or, near two millions sterling. Per- 
mit me to assert, that such an expen- 
diture, under a checked or lessened 
currency, would be as impossible, as 
io effect it by the wand of a magician: 
and yet, every shilling of the money is 
applied with the direct view of actual 
production ; with positive conversion 
of paper into all that cultivation can 
produce. 

Nothing feels more readily the ef- 
fect of an impeded circulation, than 
this greet business of inclosing; it is 
a work of difficulty to procure con- 
sents, which, in times not very pros- 
perous, meets with nothing but objec- 
tions; it is very easily checked, and 
recovers slowly; the American War 


10. The Question of Wool stated, 1787. 


proved this clearly; the average of 
these Bills, for seven years preceding 
the war, that is, from 1769 to 1775, 
was fifty-eight: the average for the 
next fourteen years was only thirty- 
five ; so difficult was it to recover from 
the immediate effects of that untertu- 
nate period: but in the seven years 
from 1790 to 1796, the average was 
fifty-two; thus in these years of re- 
turning prosperity, this business had 
not recovered its former activity; but 
in the following seven years, ending 
with 1803, the stoppage of the cash 
payments at the Bank, not only dissi- 
pated the accumulated terrors of the 
year 1797, but animated every exer- 
tion, and gave an average for the seven 
years, of eighty-three: the average 
trom 1804 to 1811 inclusive, eight 
years, was 92. If this does not prove 
the conversion of paper into bee!, and 
mutton, butter, cheese, and corn, | 
shall be at a loss to know how gold 
itself ever experienced a clearer con- 
version from a useless metal, into 
these most necessary of all commodi- 
ties.—pp. vi-viii. 

The price of Wheat is an object 
demanding much attention. 

The average prices for various 
periods we shall insert : 


By collecting them with all the at- 
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tention in my power, I find the pro- 
gress through four centuries has been 
the following: 


Average of the Bb os.d. 


Thirteenth Century 1 2 9 perqr. 
Fourteenth ditto . 1 6 
Fifteenth ditto. . 0120 
Sixteenthditto. . 1 38 
Seventeenth ditto . 1 18 2 
Eighteenth ditto 1187 

being a rise of only jd. per bushel. 


A short view may be given of the 
series of prices during the last two 
hundred and ten years; and the most 
simple way of stating this will be, to 
set down the rate of the last seven 
years as 20, and then to give the pro- 

ortions which all the preceding prices 
r to 20. 
100 years from 1601 to 1700 = 


66 1701 1766 73 
23 1767 1789 11 
34 1767 1800 12 
14 1790 1803 13 
7 1804 1810 20 


Mr. Young's observations on the 
progressive value of land, reveal 
some interesting facts ; 


Of all other objects, perhaps land 
itself is as well calculated as uny, to 
ascertain the progress of those causes 
and effects into which we are now 
inquiring; for this purpose, any com- 
modity to be chosen, should not only 


have risen greatly in consequence of 


the discovery of the American mines, 
but it should also have fallen in con- 
sequence of some assignable cause, 
that afiected the national prosperity: 
now we shall find that this has been 
exactly the case with land. 

It appears from the facts collected, 
that in the fifteenth century, land 
sold at ten years purchase, and conti- 
nued so in the reign of Queen Eiiza- 
beth; but in the sixteenth century, 
the American mines were pouring 
into Europe their produce in the pre- 
cious metals, which had the well- 
known effect referred to a thousand 
times, of raising the prices of all com- 


modities: and the result in that of 


land, became sufficiently obvious in 
the notes met with throughout the 
seventeenth century; upon the whole, 
nearly doubling from the fifteenth: it 
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gained its utmost height in about ten 
years after the accession of his pre- 
sent Majesty, being the period in 
which I pa a se the fact, and 
found it to be, on an average of every 
part of the kingdom, thirty-two years 
purchase; but at all other periods, 
except 1811, the minutes are founded 
on accidental notes. It is, however, 
decidedly proved, that duping the 
Amcrican war, the price fell ten 
years purchase, and we do not find 
that it rose again before 1789; from 
thence to the conclusion of the cen- 
tury, we find no minutes that justify 
any suppositions of a rise to thirty ; 
and even during the first ten years of 
the present century, it did not attain 
the price which it yielded forty years 
ago. Inthe year 1811, the average of 
55 minutes through the greater part 
of the kingdom, was ascertained, and 
amounted to 294 years purchase. Now 
I cannot but consider these facts as 
exceedingly remarkable ; for after the 
most caretul examination, we cannot 
discover any satisfactory reasons for 
the variations which have been noted, 
consistent with ideas common on this 
subject. The discovery of the Ame- 
rican mines had no admitted effect, 
of doubling the years purchase of 
land; the distress resulting from the 
American war, reduced it one third; 
but when we exainine the period of 
twenty years from 1790 to 1810, it 
must be with astonishment that we 
find the price not recovering the ratio 
of forty years betore. 

Those gentlemen, who consider rent 
as the only point which merits atten- 
lion, have not yet given any reasons 
for invalidating the view I presume to 
take of this subject, as the rent was 
of equal consequence to the possessor, 
when at ten years purchase in the fit- 
teenth century, at twenty in the 
seventeenth, and at thiriy in the 
eighteenth; yet these great variations 
are nevertheless found; and the fall 
in the American war in the price of 
estates let at their actual value, proves 
that the objection has no real foun- 
dation.—-pp. 96, 7. 

Landed property, when viewed in 
another light, ought to sell in propor- 
tivn to the wealth aud Juxury of the 
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age; great sums are invested in it, 
with intentions very different from 
that of interest on capital; such as 
the motives attaching to the respect 
and agreeableness of country resi- 
dences; the enjoyment of rural sports 
and amusements; the opportunity of 
manifesting wealth and taste in the 
decoration of country seats: all these, 
and many other circumstances, should 
naturally, in a wealthy period, in- 
crease the years purchase of land; and 
if the currency of a country becomes 
in any degree excessive, it is scarcely 
possible to conceive that such an 
effect would not speedily become too 
obvious to admit a doubt. pp. 98, 9. 


The malignant influence of the 
French Revolution is thus noticed 
by our author : 


The preceding registers cannet be 
attentively examined, without re- 
——. oe a great change , took 
nt about the year 1790; which 

eing also the epoch of the French 
Revolution, it is impossible to avoid 
noticing the combination. I shall 
first state the rise in prices which has 
taken place; and this may be done 
with great exactness, by uniting our 
two last periods into one, from 1790 
to 1810, and comparing it with the 
preceding period; or the twenty-one 
years since that event, with the twen- 
ty-three preceding it: as these forty- 
four years go back to an interval of 
profound peace, unmarked by any 
material events, the small variation 
of two years, will not at all affect the 
result, The rise from the first of these 
periods to the second, has been, in 


Wheat . . . . . 71 percent. 
Barley and Oats - 68} 
Provisions . + « SO 
Labor . ... » 5S 

4)252 
Mean Rise. . . . 63 





If it is in the reader’s recollection, 
how much the rise in price has varied 
through the several periods, it will 
appear, that this medium rise of 63 

_per cent. on these very important com- 
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modities, is the most striking that has 
been noticed; it proves, in a decisive 
manner, that the French revolution is 
the era, most peculiarly marked, by 
that rise, which has occasioned so 
much discussion. 

We may in the next place compare 
this account with a similar one of the 
material articles of Population, Taxes, 
and Commerce. 





Population rise . 27} 
Taxes ; - 2125 
Trade 96} 

, 3)336 





Meanrise . - 112 percent. 





Thus we find, that while the most 
material necessaries of life, corn, pro- 
visions, and labor, have risen 63 per 
cent., other results of such powerful 
efficacy, as the increase of the people, 
the progress of national wealth, and 
the amount of the public burthens 
imposed upon the whole, have reached 
so high as 112 per cent., or not far 
from double the rise experienced in 
the price of commodities.—pp. 118,9. 


Mr. Young concludes with stating 
some general principles by which 
the prices of commodities are regu- 
lated : 


The rise in price cannot be too dis- 
tinctly stated, but I see no propriety 
in attributing such rise to any single 
predominating cause: each commo- 
dity may be affected by one peculiar 
to itself: and if, while some rise, 
others are found to fall, one generally 
operating cause cannot with truth be 
assigned to all. A few observations 
will make this sufficiently plain: 

ist, Corn.---We do not raise a suf- 
ficiency to feed ourselves, depending 
on foreign import: is it not plain, 
that the price must depend not only on 
ourown demand, but on the means pos- 
sessed by our neighbours for supply- 
ing us; on the state of the continent; 
and on the impediments thrown upon 
commerce? 

ad, Pr — The consumption 
depends on the wealth of the period ; 
on the capacity of all the classes of a 
state to consume in a plentiful or Jux- 
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urious manner: the supply is neces- 
sarily limited, and the quantity to be 
imported trifling; the price must 
therefore of necessity depend on the 
demand. Compare the rise in the 
price of fresh butter with that of some 
other articles, and it will be evident, 
that the wealth of the higher classes 
presses so hard on the consumption 
of the lower ones, as to exclude not a 
few :—is it possible that prices should 
not rise? 

3d, Labor.—This article cannot de- 

end solely on the value of money, 

ut on the demand for men: will not 
700,000 in arms affect the price of the 
commodity? Roads, canals, and in- 
closures every where, raise the price. 
What has this to do with the degra- 
dation of money? 

4th, Timber—The quantity in the 
market constantly lessening, and the 
demand constantly increasing, what 
becomes the natural consequence? 

5th, Coals.—High labor, higher 
freights, and demands regularly in- 
creasing, will sufficiently explain this 
article. 

6th, Manufactures.—-Here a very 
different field opens; lect the demand 
rise as it may, the productive powers 
of industry in the supply are unlimit- 
ed, and what is the consequence? 
They are on the whole cheaper than 
they were 200 years ago. pp. 134, 5. 


——— 


THE 
SEAT OF VISION 
DETERMINED; 


AND 
BY THE DISCOVERY 
OF A 
NEW FUNCTION IN THE ORGAN, 


A 
FOUNDATION LAID 
FOR 
Explaining its Mechanism and the vari- 
ous Phenomena, on principles hitherto 
unattempted. 
By ANDREW HORN. 
Peculiare quiddam, nature subtilitate invo- 
tutum delitescit, agre fortassis, nisi perfec- 
tius explorato videndi mcdo, detegendum. 
Barrow. 
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—> ~<a 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tue following Essay respecting the 
seat of vision will be found interesting 
to the professional student, as well as 
the philosopher, by pointing out cer- 
tain new functions in the eye, besides 
rectifying the optic image; but as the 
discovery leads to much important 
discussion, the author was induced to 
pursue the subject much further, 
under the following heads:—first, the 
difference between the visible and tan- 
gible object ;—secondly, distance and 
magnitude ;—thirdly, the developement 
of a new theory of the mechanism of the 
organ in adjusting itself to objects at 
different distances ;—tourthly, the man- 
ner in which the sensation of vision is 
produced ;—fifthly, single and double 
vision ;—lastly, miscellaneous pheno- 
mena; all of which are treated in a 
suanner entirely new. The two parts 
would compose a volume of about 
400 pages, illustrated with plates. 
Should he meet with that encourage- 
ment for publishing the whole, which 
he has great reason to expect, it will 
be immediately put to the press.— 
pp. iii, iv. 

The eye is justly considered as a na- 
tural achromatic instrument, or canera 
obscura, in which pictures of the ex- 
ternal objects are painted upon the 
retina, by rays introduced through the 
aperture of the pupil. p. 3. 

But this picture is inverted ; and 

This inverted appearance of the 
picture on the retina, though agreeable 
to the laws of optics, involves an im- 
portant question—how comes it to 
pass, since objects appear, invertedly, 
upon the retina of another eye, that 
every person perceives the objects of 
vision that are in his own eye, in a 
different, or erect position ?—pp. 4, 5. 

Mr. Horn recounts the different 
controversies on this subject, and 
afterwards remarks, 


Anatomists have shown us that 
the optic nerve possesses two al 
pal tunics that envelope its medullary 
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substance; the exterior, derived from 
the dura mater, which forms, by its 
expansion, the sclerotic coat of the 
eye, and the interior, which is a con- 
tmuation of the pia mater, and is ex- 
panded on entering the globe, by 
which it forms the choroides. The 
retina, or innermost coat of the eye, is 
supposed to be a propagation of the 
nervous substance. ‘Thus the entire 
trink of the optic nerve seems natu- 
rally expanded into the principal 
coats that compose the globe of the 
eye.—p. 70. 


Mr. Horn was, however, in- 
duced to think that the retina was 
nothing else than an expansion of 
the scepta, or membranous sub- 
stance that pervades the optic 
nerve. 


I was induced, from a general sur- 
vey of the organ, to conclude that the 
sole use of this transparent mem- 
brane in the néchanism of vision is 
to produce reflection, in a manner 
similar to the polished surface of a 
metallic reflector, or, perhaps, it 
might, with more propriety, be com- 
pared to glass, the choroides behind 
answering the purpose of the metallic 
coating upon the convex surface of a 
mirror.—p. 82. 


The nerves are universally allowed 
to be the chief instruments of sensa- 
tion in the animal economy. If a 
nerve be divided, or a ligature made 
round a nerve leading to the muscles, 
its power of action in the one case is 
suspended, and in the other destroyed. 
The most remarkable pair in the ner- 
vous system are the optici; whether 
we consider them as to magnitude, 
disposition, termination, or use. They 
take their rise from certain protube- 
rances in the brain, which anatomists 
distinguish by the name of thalami 
nervorum opticorum ; from thence they 
descend towards the hase of the skull, 
in a manner as.if they would cross 
each other; but, having approached, 
without any intersection, or confusion 
of substance, they separate, and, con- 
tinuing their angular direction, pro- 
ceed torward, till each nerve passes 
out of the skull into the orbit of its 


respective eye by a hole in the bot- 
tom ; here each receives a’ covering 
from the dura mater, the expansions 
of this and the pia mater form the 
globe of the eye, while the whole 
nervous substance of each trunk per- 
forates its proper globe, not exactly 
in the axis, but a little higher and 
nearer the nose. The optic nerves 
are further distinguished as the lar- 
gest pair that arise from the brain; 
each nerve in the human eye being, 
at a medium, about one-sixth of an 
inch in diameter.—pp. 83-5. 


The reader must have anticipated, 
and, therefore, will now readily com- 
prehend, the manner in which I con- 
ceive vision to be accomplished. 
Rays, from all points of such objects 
as are opposed to the organ, pass 
through the pupil, and, after retrac- 
tion in the different humors, deline- 
ate perfect, but inverted pictures upon 
the retina at the bottom of the eye; 
these pictures are instantly reflected 
in their various colors and shades 
upon the anterior portion of the con- 
cavity: another reflection from hence 
raises images of the external objects 
near the middle of the vitreous hu- 
mor, in their natural order and posi- 
tion; these images make due impres- 
sions upon the opposite base of the 
nerve, which are transmitted by it to 
the brain; thus the sensation 1s pro- 
duced, and vision perfected. 

This explication of the manner in 
which vision is accomplished, is cor- 
roborated by certain diseases of the 
organ, in which vision is affected. 
When an @raurosis or gulta serena 
has seized one eye only, the optic 
nerve of that eve has been found ma- 
nitestly altered from its sound state. 
Dr. Priestley tells us, that he was 
present when Mr. Hey examined the 
brain of a young girl, who had heen 
blind of one eye, and saw that the op- 
tic nerve belonging to it was consider- 
ably smaller than the other; and he 
informed him that, on cutting into it, 
he found it to be much harder, and 
cinericious.—pp. 86-8. 

It is no longer a question, why the 
optic nerve has so very large a trunk 
bestowed upon it; why the whole ner- 
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vous substance enters the globe per- 
pendicularly, and its circular base ap- 
pears within, destitule of the chorci- 
des. If the medullary substance had 
not perforated the glebe, or if the 
choroid membrane hed covered the 
base of the nerve; in either case, it 
is evident, there cou!d have been no 
impression made by the images in 
the eye upon the nervous substance; 


consequently in such a disposition of 


things there would have been no 
vision. 

But, not only so; we see that while 
the retina, by its transparency, an- 
swers, throughout its whole extent, 
the purpose of glass in the production 
of reflection, this membrane, by co- 
vering the base of the nerve, performs 
the sume service for the organ of vi- 
sion, which the scurfskin does for the 
immediate organ of feeling. It is 
well known, when the papilla pyra- 
midales are deprived of this covernig, 
the least pressure or friction produces 
exquisite pain. Hence we infer, from 
analogy, the necessity for the retina 
covering the base of the nerve or im- 
mediate organ of vision, in order to 
moderate the impression of the rays; 
tor, if the nerve were left naked, the 
least impression made by light upon 
it would render the sensation intole- 
rable.—pp. 89-91. 


The scientific reader wiJl find a 
considerable portion of research in 
this treatise, which we have been 
compelled to omit; but the fore- 
going extracts, selected with some 
care, will be suilicient to impart 
the principal features of Mr. Horn’s 
theory. 
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In moral actions, Divine law helpeth exceedingly 
the law of Reason to guide « man’s life; but ia 
supernatural, it aloue guideth. Hovker. 
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Tur work now before us em- 
braces a variety of the most impor- 
tant subjects on which the human 
mind can be exercised, and we 
shall by no means be able to de 
justice to them in the narrow limits 
which our heavy arrear obliges us 
to observe. The first chapter, 
which may be considered as intro- 
ductory, discusses the hazards 
which the writers of pious books 
incur as well from other causes, as 
by inviting a comparison between 
their works and themselves, and of 
the sources of self-deception to 
which the readers of such books 
are exposed, by inferring of their 
own general character as religious 
persons by their taste for works 
of this kind. ‘There was, indeed, 
some room for such an address, and 
itis marked by the usual penetra- 
tion and closeness of inquiry for 
which Mrs. More is distinguished. 

‘The two succeeding chapters are 
ou Providence; and treat on the 
use and abuse of that dectrine— 
our readiness to admit the divine 
superintendence in great, and to 
overlook it in smaller, matters— 
our failure in making that practical 
use of it in the affairs of life, to 
which it ought to lead—the fanati- 
cal spirit of representing it as act- 


® Author of Hints to a Young Princess, 2 Vols. 12mo. 1809. 
Celebs in search of a Wife, 2 Vols. 12mo. 1810. 


Practical Piety, 2 Vols. 12mo. 1815. 
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ing independently of our own ex- 
ertions, or supplying the defects of 
our own industry—unwarrantable 
confidence in providential leadings 
to excuse our own imprudence. 
Guarded, however, and restricted 
by these and other cautions, Mrs. 
More adds, ‘‘ There is no argument 
for a general, which is not also an 
argument for a particular, Provi- 
dence; unless we can prove that the 
whole is not made up of parts, nor 
generals of particulars, nor chains 
of links, nor sums of units,” and 
exhorts us, that “ every intelligent 
being, should look up to divine 
providence, not only as engaged in 
the government and disposal of 
states, but as exercised for his indi- 
vidual protection, and happiness ;” 
and confidently cast his care ‘ on 
him who confers favor without 
claim, and happiness without merit, 
and whose veracity fulfils all the 
promises which his goodness has 
made.” 

One clause of the foregoing sen- 
tence is perhaps not sufticiently 
guarded : to say that the Almighty 
bestows happiness ‘ without merit’ 
in this world (the sort of happiness 
here meant as appears from the 
context) would be to deny his moral 
government, carried on by his an- 
nexing pleasure and pain to virtue 
and vice respectively. (Vide But- 
ler's Analogy, chap. iv.) 

Mrs. Mere has illustrated the 
superior display of divine wisdom 
in several events in the history of 
the church. Human wisdom would 
a priori have conceived that an 
agreement between Jews and Chris- 
tians should have constituted the 
strongest document for the truth of 
Christianity. The Divine wisdom 
provided what, in effect, we see to 
be a much stronger evidence, in 
their disagreement; and in ‘the 
living miracle of their irreconcileable 


enmity, an evidence resulting, to 
use the words of the author, ‘ from 
the hereditary denial of facts by the 
Jews of which they reverence the 
predictions.” We might have 
thought, or more properly, a 
Christian of the apostolic age might 
have thought, Constantine a fitter 
instrument of the accomplishment 
of our Saviour’s prediction than 
Titus. But looking retrospectively 
at Christianity, how much more 
satisfactory is it that this distinction 
of Jerusalem should have been 
wrought by a Pagan Emperor, alike 
indifferent to Christians and to 
Jews. That wonderful instance of 
the Divine Providence, the history 
of the Reformation, is also adduced; 
in the accomplishment of which, 
the most discordant passions, the 
most dissimilar talents, interests the 
most at variance, were made to 
coalesce: and, (it might have been 
added) that the invention of print- 
ing at nearly the same time, was 
too important an agent in the spread 
of this wonderful Revolution, to 
be regarded as less than providen- 
tial. 

Submission to the Divine will is 
treated in the succeeding chapter, 
and observed to be a duty which 
cannot be learned but of the great 
Teacher. All the motives, indeed, 
to this affection of the mind under 
distress, supplied by the ethics of 
the ancient philosophers, are low, 
and resolve themselves into some- 
thing flattering to the sufferer. 
Resignation to the Divine will, says 
the author of The Pursuits of Lit. 
is the whole of religion. Submis- 
sion is our interest as well as our 
duty. ‘‘ Adam,” says the author, 
citing Dr. Hammond, “ was a 
greater slave in the wilderness than 
he had becn in the inclosure.” 

The chapter in which ‘ influence’ 
is considered as a talent, will carry 
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conviction into the mind of every 
reader. We wish that under one 
of the heads of this subject, where 
it would naturally have fallen, an 
admonition had been thrown out 
for the benefit of more than one 
conclave of literary censors. 

Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? is 
a question that the publie and the re- 
viewed have an equal right to ask. 
‘That the talents of an author may 
be misapplied, no one will doubt : 
and is that sort of authorship which 
is urged by the most pernicious 
stimuli, and liable to no forfeiture 
of character, likely to be exempt? 
The grin of gratified malignity is 
poor payment for a compromise 
with conscience. 

The next divisions of the work 
treat of Time and of Charity, and 
comprehend a very ample analysis, 
with many important reflections on 
these subjects. However, we should 
not find so much fault as the au- 
thor does, with the Preacher who 
called charity the ‘atoning virtue 
of the age,’ nor do we deem the 
expression fit to be consigned to 
the eternal custody of Italics—a 
mode of printing, by the way, as 
little complimentary to the discern- 
ment of the reader, as Lord Ches- 
terfield represents the practice of 
scoring to be to that of a corre- 
spondent. It was merely a facon 
de parler, a rhetorical expression, 
not, we are confident, ‘ gravely 
proposed as an expiation for sin.’ 
The extensive subject of prejudice 
occupies two chapters. 

In discussing the pregnant theme 
of retirement, we meet with many 
remarks. The causes from which 
it happens (as happen it certainly 
does) that people derive neither the 
personal satisfaction nor the im- 
provement of the moral and _religi- 
ous principle, that they hoped for by 
migrating from the scenes of active 
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life, agg accurately stated. Retire- 
ment certainly has many dangers. 
A frivolous mind will find frivolous 
objects. The feeble allurements of 
a paltry raffle will collect crowds in 
the circulating library of a watering 
place, while the majestic shores of 
the ocean and the glories of the 
setting sun solicit their admiration 
in vain! and the eternal card table 
of “Hamlet, ‘Tower and Town,” 
will bear a heavy testimony as to 
the way in which unappropriated 
time is improved in the stillness and 
repose of provincial life. The still- 
ness is too often that of stagnation, 
and the repose deteriorates into a 
stertorous and uneasy dream. As 
to the passions and unregulated 
tempers of the mind, it is obvious 
they will admit of no cure by phy- 
sical remedies: no scenes will 
soothe, no zephyrs will lull them to 
repose. In all seasons, times, and 
places, they claim their pernicious 
ascendancy, and will plead for a 
hearing as successfully, on the ma- 


jestic summit of the Skyrryd Vawr, 


or in the silent glen of Llan- 
thony, 


28 obre wot a&s0t dipBuyv Bord, 
ort HAGs wa cidypos, GAR’ auhpaTor 
pi rsooe Astrawy’ Npsvov Sip eras, 


as amidst the crowded streets or 
the well-lighted ‘at homes’ of the 
metropolis: moral disease will yield 
to moral remedy alone, Our au- 
thor observes, that the first sin was 
committedina garden ; the first mur- 
der, when the world had yet but 
four inhabitants; and the foulest 
treason had for its scene the garden 
of Gethsemane. 

Many subjects of the greatest 
moment follow; we dare not enter 
upon them from the space already 
occypied by these imperfect re- 
marks. Something we should have 
said of the arrangement, —s 

3 
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of the style, and something of the 
title, of these volumes. The matter 
is always deeply interesting ; the 
ranner of treating it, impressive. 
Mrs. More’s composition, many of 
our readers are aware, is of the 
florid or rhetorical cast: always 
lively and seldom imcorrect. Of 
these volumes, we prefer the style to 
that of her excellent work on 
Practical Piety, because they 
abound jess in metaphor and anti- 
thesis; ornaments which, in the 
composition ef a didactic work, 
ought to be but sparingly admi- 
nistered. We are particularly struck 
with the ease and effect, with which 
she presses Pagan Mythology ito 
the service of Christianity. 

We trust the reader will forgive us 
for venturing on the entire Preface. 
PREFACE. 

Mr. Pope, in his Essay on Criticism, 
has asserted, that the “last and 
greatest art” of literary composition 
is “the art to blot.” With a full con- 
viction of the difficulty and the duty 
of this art, the author of the follow- 
ing pages ventures to insist, even in 
contradiction to this high authority, 
that there is, in writing, an art still 
more rare, still more slowly learned, 
still more reluctantly adopted—tie art 
éo stop. 

But when shall this difficult, but 
valuable, art be resorted to> At what 

cise moment shall we begin to re- 
ian so wholesome a theory to prac- 
tice? It may be answered—at the 
period when time may reasonably be 
suspected to have extinguished the 
small particle of tire which the fond 
conceit of the author might tempt 
him to fancy he once possessed. 

But how is he to ascertain this cri- 
tical moment of extinction? His own 
eyes, always dim in the discernment 
ef his own faults, may have become 
quite blind. His friends are too timid, 
or too tender, to ha@ird the perilous 
intimation. If his enemies, always 
kindly ready to perform this neglected 
oftice of friendship, proclaim the un- 


welcome truth, they are probably not 
believed. The public, then, who are 
neither governed by the misleadings 
of affection, nor influenced by the 
hostility of hatred, would seem to be 
the proper arbiters, the court from 
whose decision there should lie no 
appeal. 

But if, through generous partiality 
to good intentions, or habitual kind- 
ness to long acquaintance, that pub- 
lic, instead of c ecking, continue to 
cherish, the efforts which they have 
been accustomed to indulge, and the 
author be tempted still to persist in 
writing, may he not be in imminent 
danger of wearing out the good hu- 
mor of his protectors, by a successive 
reproduction of himself—of abusing 
their kindness, by the vapid exhibi- 
tion of an exhausted intellect ? 

May the writer of the following 
pages, without incurring too heavily 
the imputation of vanity, be permitted 
to observe, that there is a sense in 
which the favor, she has uniformly 
experienced, is honorable to that 
public who have conferred it? Their 
indulgence has never been purchased 
by flattery; their support has never 
been a payment for softening errors 
that require, not to be qualified, but 
combated; has never been a reward 
for incense offered to the passions, for 
sentiments accommodated to wihat- 
ever appeared to be- defective in any 
reigning opinion, in any prevailing 
practice. They have received with 
approbation unvarnished truth, and 
even borne with patience bold remon- 
strance. In return, she is willing to 
hope, that she has paid them a more 
substantial respect, by this hazardous 
sincerity, then if she had endeavoured 
to conciliate their regard by indirect 
arts and unworthy adulation. 

Next to injuring any reader, her 
deepest regret would be to offend him ; 
but when the questions agitated are 
of momentous concern, would not 
disguising truth, or palliating error, 
be, as to the intention, the worst of 
injuries, however powerless the writer 
might be in making a bad intention 
effectively . mischievous? Sincere, 
therefore, as would be her concern, if 
any stroke of her pen 
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Should tend to make one worthy man her 
Soe, 


yet the feeling of having contributed 
to mislead a single youthful mind, by 
the suppression of a right, or the esta- 
blishment of a false principle, would 
be more painful than any censures 
which an imprudent honesty might 
draw down upon her. 

If the humble work, now presented 
to the world, be of little use to the 
reader, the writer is willing to hope it 
may not be altogether unprofitable to 
herself. If it induce her more stren- 
uously to cultivate the habit of ren- 
dering speculation practical, if it 
should dispose her to adopt more cor- 
dially what she is so prompt to re- 
commend, she will then have turned 
to some little account the hours of 
pain and suffering under which it has 
been composed. 

She does not, however, absurdly 
presume to plead pain and suflering 
as an apology for defects in a work 
which she was at liberty not to have 
undertaken ; for, with whatever other 
evils sickness may be chargeable, it 
imposes on no one the necessity of 
adding one more to the countless cata- 
logue of indifferent books. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 


On the Writers of Pious Books—On 
Providence—Practical Uses of the Doe- 
trine of Providence—Thy Will be done 
—On Parable—On the Parable of the 
Taicuts—On Influence, considered as a 
Talent—On Time, considered as a Talent 
—On Charity—On Prejudiece-—Partica- 
lar Prejadices—Farther Causes of Pre- 
judice—Humility the only true Great- 
ness. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 


On Retirement—Dangers and Advyan- 
tages of Retirement—An Inquiry, why 
some Good Sort of Peopie are uot bet- 
ter—The Inquiry, why some Good Sort 
of People are not better, continued— 
Thoughts respectfully suggested to Good 
Sort of People—On Habits—-On the 
Inconsistency of Christians with Chris- 
tianity—Expostulation with the incon- 
sistent Christian— Reflections of au in- 
consistent Christian after a serious peru- 
sal of the Bible—The Christian in the 


Worl#—Difficulties and Advantages of 
the Christian in the World—Candidus— 
The established Christian. 
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TEMPORARY TAXATION 
PRODUCTIVE OF 

FUTURE ADVANTAGE, 
Containing, with other Particulars, 

REMARKS ON THE CONDUCT OP 

REPUBLICAN PARTIES; 
A Review of the Lawless Usurpations 
OF THE 
RULER OF FRANCE; 

On the North American 
DECLARATION OF WAR; 
TUE CATHOLIC QUESTION, 
&c. &e. 

Most respectfully inscribed 
TO HIS 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
PRINCE REGENT. 





Think not Taxation bears too great a sway ; 
When States require it, Subjects should obey, 
Come the three quarters of the world in arms, 
And we shall mock them.—Naught shall make us 
rue, 
It England to itself do rest but true. 
Shakespear. 





LONDON. 
Jones. 1813. 8vo. pp. GO. Pr. 3s. Gd. 
Lewis, Printer. 
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Tne author employs various ar- 
guments to prove the necessity ot 
taxation, in order to resist the com- 
mon enemy. 

The boasted generosity of Buona- 
parte, and all his fair promises, have 
heen bubbles of air ; soon formed, and 
soon broken. Ile plunders wherever, 
and whatever, he can, but never yet 
displayed any generosity to the con- 
quered. And, is the whole Continent 
of Europe to submit to whatever new 
dynasty he may be disposed to impose 
upon it? Forbid it Heaven! Prevent 
it all ye Nations of the Earth !—p. 20. 

Hie makes the following remarks 
on the conduct of the Americans: 


It may be asked, why, after the 
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only ground of complaint has been 


removed, are they hostile to this 
country >A few words will solve the 
question. 

The dissensions between the two 


parties are injurious to the general in- 
terests. The finances of the country 
are not prosperous. The party, ini- 
mical to this country, are ambitious ; 
—they have long viewed our posses- 
sion of Canada with a jealous eye, and 
a wish to wrest it from us. They are 
now making an attempt to obtain 
their wishes : at the same time that 
they are supporting a hope of enrich- 
ing ‘themselves from the interests at- 
tendant on Privatec ring. And with- 
out enlarging on various other parti- 
culars, it is incontrovertible. that the 
clamor respecting our Orders in 
Council, was a cloak to cover more 
important speculations. They are, in 
part, an ungrateful people; and ought 
to be scourged for their pertidy: and 
as they have not the means of sup- 
porting an important contest with ihe 
tormicable force of this couhtry, we 
should not deliberate, but be active 
in our operations to chastise them.— 
it seems to appear, that our force in 
Canada, with the assistance of the 
Indians, will be sufficient to secure 
our settlements there from hostile in- 
vasion aud rapacity—pp. 40, 41. 


Whatever may be his rank 
literature, the political creed of the 
author appears to be that ef a well- 
weaning, loyal, contented, and duti- 
ful citizen. After a few observa- 
tions on the Irish Catholics, and on 
Vetus, he returns to the Prince Re- 
gent; and, as he had begun his 
address to that exalted personage, 
** impressed with a reverence for 
the character of one moving in an 
illustrious course of greatness,” so 
does he conclude his pamphlet with 
a renewal of his address, in these 
terms: 


May it please your Royal Highness ; 


Before I conclude this Address, per- 
mit me to say, that your subjects are 
sensible of the greatness of mind, and 
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amiability of disposition which charac 
terise your Royal Highness, and have 
rendered you the “object of their 
highest regarcs; and they possess a 
full persuasion of your bestowing an 
unremitting attention to the general 
interests of the nation, and to what- 
ever may contribute to their welfare 
aml happiness. And, above all, they 
have a confidence, you will, with that 
magnaninity becoming a British 
Princ e, sup port those ‘grand Palla- 
diums of English Liberty—Magna 
Charta ;—The Bill of Rights, and The 
Trial by Jury, which have rendered 
this country famous in History, and 
excited the admiration and envy of 
surrounding nations. 
{ he ~ the honor 
Po subscribe my self, 
Vith the profoundest respect, 
Your Royal Highness’s 





Loyal, obedient, and 
Humble servant, 
Tue Autor. 
——__—__- 
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THE business of the day will 
be understood with more precision 
from the subjoined extract. 


This day, a very numerous meeting 
of the Society of Free and Accepted 
Masons of England, tovk place at 
their Hall, in Great Queen Street, Lin- 
coln’s-Inn- Fields, London; where they 
partook of an eleg: int and sumptuous 
dinner, and to which was invited— 
The Earl of Mpira, K.G. &c. &c. &e. ; 
M.W. Acting Grand Master; in order 
to testify the high sense of gratitude 
so justly due from the fraternity, 
towards their much-beloved brother, 
previous to his Lordship’s departure as 
Governor General of India, and in 
order, with due ceremony, to present 
to his Lordship a v: uable Masonic 
Jewel, as a memorial of their grati- 
tude fur his most eminent services. 
This meeting was attended by a very 
numerous assemblage of the brethren 
resident in London, and by deputa- 
tions from many of the Provincial 
Lodges ot various parts of the king- 
dom. The hall was crowded to excess, 
upwards of five hundred having, by 
five o’clock, taken their places therein; ; 
and a considerable number partook 
of the repast in the adjoining apart- 
ments. The gallery too was crowded, 
not by brethren, but by ladies of the 


first fashion and respectability, whose 
curiosity led them there in order te 
witness the ceremony, and to hear 
the proceedings that were necessa- 
rily expected to take place upon this 
erand occasion. The meeting was 
attended by the under-n uned grand 
officers and persons of distiuction ; 
viz. 


Tae Eart or Morra, A.G.M. as 
G.M. H.R.H. tHe Duxe or Sussex, 
D.G.M. H.R. H. tre Dune or 
York. H.R.H. tHe Duxe or Cra- 
rence. H.R. 4. tH® Duke oF Kent. 
H.R. H. tHe DoKke or CUMPFRLAND. 
H.R. H. gue Dex oF Grhovucester, 
Tne Rev. Jonx Sustin 4. 4.35.C.W. 
Henry Corttxcwoop Setsy, Ese. 
J.G. W. Hon. Wasinugton Shirley, 
P.S.G.W. John Dent, Esq. P.S.G.W. 
Ariiay Tegart, Es ;. P.J.G.W. Robert 
Bre ttin ram, Esq. P.J.6. W. Sir 
Join Eamer, P.S.G. W. George Black- 
man, Esq. P.J.G.W. Joim Baytord, 


Esq. P.J.G. W. and G, Tre asurer Tho. 
mas Brand, Esq. P. J.G.V Sir Wil 
liam Rawlins, P. 8.G.W. William 


Forssteen, Esq. P.J.G.W. John Cooke, 
WD. P.J.G.W. Aicxander S. Gor- 
don, Esq. P. J. G.W. Jon Elliot, 
sq. P.S.G. W. Charles Lambert, E Sq. 
P.J.G.W. These H. Fargr har, Esq. 
P.S.G. W. William B dtand, Esq. 
P.S.G.W. John B. Richards, Vs se 
P.J.G.W. Sir Claud. 5. Hunter, 
Bart. P.S.G.W. James Deans, Esq. 
P.5.G.W.  Arthue Stanhope, Esq. 
Prov. G.M. for Berks. Ear! of Pom. 
fret, Prov. G. M. for Northamptonshire, 
William Wix, Esq. Prov. G.M. for 
Essex. George Harvey, Esq. Prov. 
G. M. for — General Sir John 
Doyle, Bart. K. B. Prov. G. M. for 
Guernsey, &c. William H. White, Esq. 
Prov. G. M. for Westmoreland. William 
W. Rawlins, Esq. Prov. G. M. for Angle- 
sea. John Goff, Esq. Prov. G. M. for 
Hayti. Andrew D.O Kelly, Esq. Prov. 
G. M. tor Bedfordshire. Waller R. 
Wright, Esq. Prov. G. M. for the Ionian 
Islands. Right Hon. Lord Kinnaird, 
D.G.M. of Scotland. His Excellency 
the Chevalier De Kanzow, Envoy from 
his Majesty the King of Sweden, to the 
United States. Mr. William Henry 
White, G.S. Rev. Lucius Coghian, 
D. D. G. Ciapiain. Rev. Jolm Frith, 
RK. W.M. (pro temp.) of Grand Stew. 
ards’ Lodge, as G.S. B. Charles Bonnor, 
Esq. The Wardens and Assistants of 
the Grand Stewards’ Lodge, the Masters 
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and Wardens of Sundry Lodges, and a 
great number of other Brethren. 
pp- 5—8. 


We add the peroration of the 
noble Earl's speech, in acknowledg- 
ment of the honors which his name 
had received from the company, 
after his health had been drunk 
at the propesal of the Duke of 
Sussex. 


Were it possible for me to forget 
every other cause for pride and grati- 
tude, there is one obligation, which the 
circumstances of this day would pre- 
sent most emphatically to my me- 
mory. It was the Prince Re; vent who 

laced me in the situation whence I 
et derived all the flattering testi- 
monies of your good-will. To him 
T owe the opportunities of endearing 
myself to you, if [ dare indulge myseif 
m ‘listening to your friendly assurances 
of my having done so; to him I stand 
indebted for the means of manifesting 
what [ thought ought to be the tenor 
of his representative in the Craft. 
You have approved my conception 
of that character. You have gone 
further; vou have rewarded it by 
making this the proudest day of my 
life; and sce how much his influence 
contributes to that pride! When I 
look round me and obstrve so muny 
individuals of the Royal Family pre- 
sent on the occasion, 1 must feel what 
an ~~ it is of his generous 
wish that vour kind enthusiasm 
should have his iraplied concurrence ; 
not that I con thence ! 
ful to each of these Llusirious Person- 
aces, for allowing me _ the hoes st, 
that ‘their col intenance on this nig! 
bore testimony to their ratifying yor ir 
approbation. This, as a man, I feel 
deeply, but ‘with no inferior sensibi- 
Jity asa Mason. Dignifying, indeed, 
it is to the Craft, to, see those elev ated 
Personages exhibit. their fellowship 
with us. “But it is not merely a super- 
ficial honor to which your minds 
should be alive. No, you ought to 
feel the incalculable benefit which the 
serious objects of Masonry must 
derive from this public display of the 
sentiments of Royalty towards the 


eralc- 


» less 


bretherhood: this avowal from so 
many of those immediately connected 
with the Throne, that they make 
common cause with your welfare and 
your affections. Let us carry this 
thought farther. Let us exult in the 
advantage which may ensue to every 
class in Britain, from the circumstance 
that these elevated individuals could 
not have been present here, had they 
not previously received all those 
solemn inculcations with which Ma- 
sonry endeavours to dispose the heart 
of each of the initiated to promote the 
comfort of his fellow. Every one 
of these Illustrious Persons has had 
the important lesson whispered into 
his ear, “ Be Simple, be Benignant, 
be Man!” And the germ planted in 
minds like theirs cannot be unfruitful. 
They comprehend their rich reward. 

They share with us in the glowing 
confidence that the beneficence of 2 
superintending Father perpetually 
shields us. They participate with us 
in that sure hope of the future, which 
makes our present existence appear 
but a speck in the immensity of our 
immortal heritage. They are assimi- 
lated to us m all the generous aftec- 
tions of that charity, which tells us 
that kindness to all must be the obla- 
tion most acceptable to Him, who, in 
creating all, could have no motive but 
their happiness. When Royalty che- 
rishes such sentiments, its commix~ 
ture with social life is a blessing. 
Need T remark how proud the distine- 
tion is for our own beloved country, that 
the presence of these Illustrious Per- 
suns, im meetings of convivial society, 

so iar fromm being a check upon hila- 
rity, is an encouragement which ren- 
ders enjoyimeut more grateful. Yes, 
the intluence of Poyalty in Britain 
is never felt, but as the genial zephyr 
which cheers and invites to expansion 
every bud it breathes upon; while, 
in other realms, it is the wind from 
the desart, withering all over which 
it passes, 

One word upon a point more 
immediately referable to myself. I 
have called this the proudest day of 
my life. Lought to feel itso. For 
above one and twenty years I have 
had the honer and satisfaction of 
presiding in this society; a society 
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formed to stimulate men to the prac- 
tical application of doctrines, at which 
I have slightly glanced, but on which 
I should have been happy (had it 
been allowable) to expatiate. The 
prodigious extent of this society in 
England is little imagined by those 
who are not called upon to look to 
its numbers. Its periect tranquillity 
attracts no attention. That so vast 
a body should exist in such silence, 
and move with such invariable regu- 
larity, while it would appear to the 
casual observer, that ne eye watches, 
er hand directs its procedure, is the 
best proof of its rigid adherence to 
principles, in their nature unalterably 
advantageous to society. It is then 
a pride to hold a leading station 
among such men. But while I have 
enjoyed that distinction, I have, on 
the other hand, been subjected to their 
scrutiny. It has been not only the 
right, but the duty cf Masons, to 
keep a vigilant eve over my conduct 
in hie, that, if censure were due, their 
remonstrance and rejection micht pre- 
vent the credit of the Crait frem 
being tainted by the ostensible super- 
intendance of an unworthy individual. 
After that observation of me for one 
and twenty years, my brethren have 
this day pronounced their judement. 
I, therefore, ought to know how to 
appreciate this testimony of your 
approbation. I doappreciate it justly. 
i shouid believe your verdict to be 
partial; perhaps I must be conscious 
it is so; but in the eyes of the world 
it is the stamp of honor aftixed upon 
me; and I thank you, brethren, with 
a gratitude commensurate to the mag- 
nitude of the boon.” pp.30—35. 


Some animated stanzas were 
composed for the occasion by 
W. R. Wright, Esq. the author of 
the Hore Ionicw, and sung by 
Mr. Bellamy. 

The publieation concludes with 
a short poem, iutitled, “ ‘The Pro- 


phecy of Sadi,” suggested by a 
passage in Lord Moira’s speech, 
and written by Miss Anna Jane 
Vardill; of whose Poem, on the 
Pleasures of Human Life, we 
have given our report in an ear- 
lier number. 
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1 cavillantar; qua nisi oratos’ 
ituro fundanenta fideliter jecerit, Guicquid 
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Tis abilities of Mr. Graut, as 
a philolegist, had been already 
manifested to the literary world, 
before he was induced to commu- 
nicate to the public that part of his 
researches, which respected the 
grammar and etymology of his 
native language. In the present ve- 
lume, he has referred to the writers 
who have preceded him in the dis- 
cussion of the subject, and he ocea- 


* Author of Institutes of Latin Grammar, Octavo. A Guide to the Exercises: with 
Notes and Explanations. Intended chiefly fur private Learners, or such Persons 


as are their awn Lnstructors. 
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sionally discloses some principles of 
grammar, which may perhaps be 
considered as indicative of a mind, 
rather aspiring to original views, 
than indolently reposing on the 
authority of established practice. 
The doctrines of Crombie, Hazlitt, 
and other grammarians, are fre- 
quently noticed ; and, in general, 
even when our author happens to 
differ from them, with cordial 
acknowledgment of the ingenuity 
which is evinced in their respective 
publications; but Mr, Grant has 
either found, or created, very nume- 
rous occasions for disputing the 
precepts of Mr. Lindley Murray. 
The principles on which Mr. Grant 
has conducted his work, may be 
rendered more obvious by the fol- 
lowing extract from his Preface. 


Without making any invidious or 
unnecessary comments on the sys- 
tems of his predecessors, the writer 
will proceed to give a brief sketch of 
the plan which “he himself has pur- 
sued. But, previously, he may be 
permitted to observe, that, although 
the genera! objections to our common 
grammars are directed chie tly against 
their manney, yet their m an | is not 
altogether unexceptionable. 

Many i improvements, hgwever, have 
recently been made. Our gramma- 
rians have, at last, had the w isdom to 
discard three of the six cases. And, 
indeed, if substantive or personal prv- 
nouns had not an objective case, dis- 
tinct from their nominati ve, it is not 
clear that they would be warranted 
in assigning more than two cases to 
the English language. But why do 
they not carry the principle by which, 
in this respect, they have been so pro- 
perly governed, a little further? Has 
the E nglish language a passive voice, 
a subjunctive and a potential mood, 
a future tense, and similar other 
tenses, without ‘definite number? ‘The 
very terms, indeed, would never have 
been introduced into English gram- 
mar, but from a servile and unwar- 
rantable imitation of the vrammars 


of languages widely differing from 
thé Enghsh, in their genius and 
structure. While, however, they assert, 
with propriety, that a noun or case 
must be ore word, some. of them con- 
tend, with strange inconsistency, that 
a mood ora tense, nay even a verb, 
voice, or word, may consist of several 
terms. If their systems of Etymology 
be examined, it will be found, that 
more than one half of them is occu- 
pied with irrelevant discussions on the 
nature of fictitious moods, tenses, and 
voices, while every necessary remark 
might well have been comprised in 
less than half a dozen pages. The 
loss of time, the misdirected labor, 
and the inculeation of an erroneous 
principle, arising from such a system, 
are in the instruction of youth he 
trivial considerations. 

The words in the English language, 
significant of action, are few, natural, 
and: appropri: ite. To denote the mere 
name of the action or thing, indefi- 
nitely as to its progression or comple- 
tion, and without any express refe- 
rence to time, we have one word, as 
love, plough. To denote its progres- 
sion or imperfection, we have loving, 
ploughing ; aud the latter is the only 
form which, expressly and explicitly, 
indicates action proceeding. To 
denote the completion or perfection 
of the action, that is, the act or 
deed, we have loved, ploughed. The 
moment that the quality or thing, 
named by love, plough, rei lly com- 
mences or becomes action, it 1s, with 
characteristic strictness, denoted by 
loving, ploughing ; the moment it is 
finished, it 1s denoted by loved, plough- 
ed. So farimregard to our mode of 
denoting an action as cither progres- 
sive or complete; and nothing surely 
can be conceived more simple. The 
structure of our tenses is equally sim- 
ple, and their number few. We have 
one, to denote, as has been already 
remarked, the action indefinitely both 
as to its progression cr its perfec- 
tion, and as to its time, though gene- 
rally referred to the present. We 
have another, to express interentially 
that the action is past, because it 
denotes its completion ; and ay 
the completion of an action may 
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contemplated as future, yet whem no 
note of futurity is employed, we natu- 
rally refer its completion to past time. 
For a future action, either as proceed- 
ing or completed, we have no simple 
and appropriate form of expression. ! 
This circumstance is not peculiar to 
our language. The reason perhaps 
may be, that a future action is a non- 
entity. It is purely ideal—an object 
merely of mental contemplation. 
When we say “I shall”—“1 will,” 
we strictly express present duty—pre- 
sent inclination; the futurity of the 
action, as necessarily posterior to the 
volition and sense of obligation, is 
inferred, not expressed. 

When we employ the bare name, 
as love, plough, the action may be 
contemplated as existing in time gene- 
rally, that is, past, present, or future ; 
and hence its use in expressing, 
1. Necessary truths, and general pro- 
positions, which are true at all times ; 
as “The whole is greater than a 
part;” “ The wicked flee, when God 
pursueth.” 2. Customary actions or 
employments; as “ Le works for his 
daily bread.” $. Historical facts; as 
“ Annibal conquers, and takes great 
booty.” As this word really denotes 
nothing but an indefinite action gene- 
rally, it is evident that it may be so 
employed, that any time, past, present, 
or future, may be implied. In this 
respect our present much resembles 
its prototype, the Saxon present. In- 
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deed, strictly speaking, that which is 
denominated present time, how minute 
soever it may be considered, is nothing 
but a part of the past associated with 
a part of what is to come; a conve- 
nient sort of ideal limit between the 
two extremes of past time and future; 
or any portion of time including what 
we term the present instant, which is 
itself composed of the past and the 
future. 

There are not, in English, as in 
some other languages, any forms of 
the verb, implying possession, power, 
ability, or the like. Our verbs, with 
genuine simplicity, refer solely to the 
mere action or state. “I have writ- 
ter” is no more a real tense, than 
“T possess my own finished action 
of writing ;” nor~“ I may write,” than 
“ T am allowed or permitted to write.” 
If such phrases are to be termed 
tenses, then “ to a king,” “ofa 
king,” and the like, ought to be 
regarded as cases. 

‘That we possess, however, suit- 
able means of denoting, distinctly and 
explicitly, possession, passion, power, 
contingency, futurity, and every mode 
and circumstance of thought that can 
be associated with action, cannot be 
questioned. But, certainly, in a gram- 
matical point of view, the syntactical 
capability of a language, with respect 
to expression, is not to be confounded 
with its etymological powers, arising 
from verbal inflection or modification. 


? Mr. L. Murray is one of the most zealous advocates for the existence, in our 


language, ofa future and similar other tenses. 


ing a specimen of his argument. 


We shall take the liberty of exhibit- 


* Fither the English language has no future tense, 





(4 position too absurd to need refutation !) or its future is composed of the auxiliary 
and the principal verb. If the latter be true, as it indispulab/y is, then auxiliary and 
principal united constitute a tense, in one instance ; ang, from reason and analogy, 
may doubtless do so in others, in which minuter divisions of time are necessary or 
useful. What reason can be assigned” (he asks) “for not considering this case, as 
other cases, in which a whole is regarded as composed of several parts, or of prin- 
cipal and adjuncts ?”——A more remarkable instance of the peti/io préncipii_ can searce- 
ly be found. He forgets that the premises must be proved, to render the conclusion 
legitimate. Professing to reason alternatively, he at once takes the disputed side of 
the question for granted. He then infers, that as the English language does possess 
a future tense, so it myst possess similar other tenses, because a whole is composed 
of all its parts ; but he does not trouble himself to establish by previous proof, that 
the fornis in question are entitled to the appellation of compouent parts. It needa 
only be added, that, if the English language do possess a tense capable of implying 
futurity, then, that tense is the one commonly considered as the present ;— 

* Tlold you the watch to-night? We do, my lord.”—( Shak.) 

“T goa fishing. We also go with thee.”—(Johkn xxi. 5.) 
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Yet, the writer is aware, that there are 
persons who will lament the loss of 
their old favorites, the shall and will 
loves, the may and can loves, and other 
grammatical phantoms of the same 
spurious breed. They will, however, 
still find the whole progeny in the 
present little work, duly marshalled, 
although shorn of their usurped ho- 
nors, as English tenses, and reduced 
to their proper station in the lan- 
guage. p. v—ix. 


Mr. Grant has devoted some 
attention to the subject of Style, 
and to the Figures of Rhetoric ; 
and under the department of 
Prosody, we were gratified in ob- 
serving that several vulgar errors 
are effectually exploded. We 
should recommend this chapter to 
the serious attention, both of the 
English reader, and of the classical 
scholar. Mitford, Nares, and 
Joshua Steele, were among the 
most able of Mr. Grant's prede- 
cessors in exploring the intricacies 
of this interesting topic; nor has 
our author failed to derive advan- 
tage from their labors. 

As aspecimen of the mauner in 
which the work is executed, we 
have only to add the following : 


RULE XIl. 


The verb am or be has the same 
case after it that it has before it; as 
* Tam he,” “ It is I,” “ It is they,” 
“ Tt is said to be he,” “I believed it 
to be him,” “ I am wise,” “J am 
loved.” “ This man being he.” 


Note 1.—Were it not to remove the 
doubts arising from the vague and 
indecisive language of some gramma- 
rians,' it would be unnecessary to 
state, that, when the verb is between 
nouns of different numbers, whichever 
of them may have priority of position, 
or whatever may be their relative 
distance from the verb, it wust inva- 


riably agree with its own subject. This 
is often the only means by which we 
can clearly discriminate subject and 
predicate, the confounding of which, 
unless in those propositions which 
seem identical, cannot be regarded 
as a trivial error. 

When the subject and the predi- 
cate are of the same number, they 
may be distinguished by their posi- 
tion; the subject should precede the 
verb. We may truly say “ horses 
are animals,” but we cannot with 
equal truth affirm, in the same sense, 
that “ animals are horses.” When 
they are of different numbers, they 
may be distinguished by the concord ; 
the verb must agree, in number, 
with its own nominative, that is, with 
the word regarded as subject. If we 
write “ a great cause of the low state 
of industry was the restraints put 
upon it,” we define what the cause 
was; on the contrary, if for was we 
substitute were, we define the re- 
straints. In the one case, cause is the 
subject, and restraints the predicate ; 
in the other, restraints is the subject, 
and cause the predicate. Perhaps, 
however, in the present instance, the 
number of the verb may not be regard- 
ed as material to the sense, 

Note 2.—The. infinitive has an ob- 


jective case before and after it; as 


“ They supposed us to be them ;” i.e. 
that we were they. In interrogative 
sentences, both the cases sometimes 
precede; as “ Whomdo you suppose 
him to be?”’—Sometimes, both the 
nominatives precede; as “I do not 
know who he is.” 

Note 3.—Almost any English verb 
may be used as a copula, or connective 
of subject and predicate; as “ Ie 
became a tyrant ;” 

“She moves a goddess, and she looks 
a queen.” 

Note 4.—This rule may, perhaps, be 
referred to the figure Apposition, the 
identity ef the cases, even without 
the interventior{ of the verb, indicat- 
ing the application of the words to one 
and the same thing, as subject and 
predicate. 


* As L, Murray, Rule 1. Note 4, whose words have been copied by others. 
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ERRORS.—-AN EXERCISE. 


Itis him. You believed it to be 
he. That oaf was me. It is not me 
you are in love with. 

Art thou proud? Ay, that I am 
not thee. Whom (do ye imagine) he 
is? It might have been him, but 
there is no proof uf it. I saw one 
whom I took to be she. She is the 
— who I understand it to have 

een. Who do you think me to be? 
Whom do you think I am? Whom 
do men say that Iam? Who do men 
report me to be? I dread this man 
being he who has so often injured 
me. It appeared to be her that open- 
ed the letter. p. 190-192. 


Mr. Grant has not overlooked 
the utility of Punctuation. We do 
not consider ourselves as deprecia- 
ting the merits of our Author, when 
we observe that some of his opi- 
nions will not meet with universal 
assent; but his chapter on this 
department of grammar should be 
read by those persons (a very nume- 
rous class) who need instruction on 
the subject. 

The art of Punctuation (for as an 
art, and of uo inconsiderable impor- 
tance, we must always regard it, )' is 
not sutliciently studied, either in 
theory or practice. If dress be an 
auxiliary to beauty, Punctuationisnot 
only indispeasable to the decoration 
of style, but in some degree essential 
to its very existence and character. 


The Rev. Joseph Robertson, and 


Mr. David Steel, both now deceas- 
ed, are two of the latest writers on 
this subject; and each possesses 
his distinct merits. Robertson and 
other Essayists appear to rely prin- 
cipally upon the ear for the sub- 
division of their periods; but Steel 
assumes it for his principle, that 
points, being calculated for ap- 
proximation to the sense, should be 
arranged with strict regard to the 
grammatical construction and mu- 
tual dependence of words; con- 
stantly observing, that words equally 
allied to the same parts of speech 
should be separated from (or guid- 
ed to) them, by points of equal 
power. He thus establishes a con- 
nexion between the verb and its 
objective case; the adjective and 
its noun; and between the verb 
and its corresponding nominative : 
in short, between every part of 
speech and the different clauses to 
which it refers. This may at first 
appear to be the more philosophi- 
cal mode of contemplating the 
subject; and in examples like these, 
the rule will hold good : 

Reason, passion, answer one 
great aim. 

Interest and ambition, honor and 
shame, friendship and enmity, grati- 
tude and revenge, are the prime 
movers in all public transactions, 

I speak not of a temporal, but 
of an eternal, interest. 


* The subject of Punctuation is undoubtedly not one of those which call forth 
the loftier exertions of intellect; but in the republic of letters, as in the different 
classes of regulated society, the benefit of an art is often experienced in a ratio 
exactly corresponding with the humility of the station in which it is exercised. 


‘The sneer of Pupe, in the Dunciad— 


(* Commas and points they set exactly right, 

And ’twere a sin to rob them of their mite ;") 
is only a proof of exasperation at his own failure in “ the dull duty of an editor ;” 
but it will be as ineffectual to degrade the use of even the minutest department of 
philology, as ‘* the venom of his spleen,” when it came in contact with contempo- 
rary worth, was found impotent to wither the painfully acquired laurels of 
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You niust consider him under the 
terrors, or at the approach, of 
death. 

But there are occasions, to which 
the rule will not apply; for it not 
unfrequently happeus, that parts of 
speech are linked with, inseparable 
adjuncts, which may demand the 
omission of points, to prevent sole- 
cism or obscurity, although with 
the sacrifice of grammatical ana- 
logy. ‘Thus, in sentences like the 
following ; 

“To be diligently employed 
the performance of real duties, is 
highly commendable :” 

“The highest art of the mind 
of man is, to possess itself with 
tranquillity in the hour of dan- 
ger.” 

In sentences like these, we repeat, 
Mr. S., in conformity with his gene- 
ral position, must erase the comma 
after duties, and is, in order to 
obviate the interposition of a point, 


_ between the nominative and the 


words with which it is immedi- 
ately connected. The nomina- 
tive, however, in these examples, 
consists of the entire clause of a 
sentence, which is not, gramma- 
tically, susceptible of subdivi ision ; 
and yet most persons will ac- 
knowlege that the absence of the 
point would cause a disagreeable 
confusion of the sense. But al- 
though Mr. Steel too hastily adopt- 
ed the rule of grammatical depend- 
ence (unless we misunderstand 
him) as being of universal applica- 
tion, and on this principle has 
founded his system of Punctuation, 
we still think that the admission 
of his precept might be attend- 
ed with advantage, if its opera- 
tion were restrained, according to 
the occurrence of such excep- 
tions as those to which we have 
adverted. 
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In the last chapter, the author 
combats the objections of infidelity. 

> To the objection, that the doctrine 
of salvation by faith alone en- 
courages a licentiousness in deeds, 


-he replies, that the evidences of 


faith must necessarily result from 
the purity of heart, which the Chris- 
‘tian Religion promotes, and that 
good actions are the natural fruits 
of piety. He answers another ob- 
servation, that ‘‘ man may be saved 
by his works, without regarding the 
principle from which they spring,” 
by adverting to the corruption of 
‘the human heart, before it has been 
enlightened by Revelation. ‘To the 
objection, that the doctrines of 
Christianity are confined to a small 
portion of mankind, he replies, 
that mankind, in all ages, have 


-been endowed with a degree of 


divine light, sutlicient for the pur- 
pose of salvation. 
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for things liquid. —The Calendar of 
the Jews.—The various editions of 
the Bible and Parts thereof in Enzg- 
lish.—Revision of the Liturgy, Xc. 
— History of the present autho- 
rised Translation of the Bible— 
Division of it into Chapters and 
Verses — Concordances — Parallel 
Texts.—Collation and Revision of 
the present authorised Translation. 
—The Translaters’ Dedication to 
King James. — Do. Pretace.— Ad- 
denda et Corrigenda. 


We have also to notice the most 
matcrial parts of the Preface. 


As a member of the Established 
Church, the Editor professes himself 
a sincere friend to its discipline, and 
a firm believer of itsdectrines: in the 
present publication, therefore, the 
reader must not expect to find any 
thing in hostility, or opposition to it. 
He is assured, that every esseitial 

oint in theory and practice, which it 
ee adopted, may be proved from 
Scripture: but good and pious men 
entertain considerable difference of 
Opinion, as to the existence of some 
peculiar tenets, and with regard to 
the extent of others. The Bible is 
resorted to on all cecasions ; und its 
sacred authority is frequeatiy warped, 
to favor the sentiments of one indivi- 
dual, and to disparage, or retute, those 
of another. Nothmg of this sort 
raust be expected from the edition of 
the Holy Bible, which is now respect- 
fully offered to the Public. One 
great object will be to make ihe Holy 
Scriptures speak for themselves; to 
illustrate some passages by reference 
to others of similar im:port; to give a 
full and impariial exposition of the 
Word of God, and then leave it to 
every man’s conscience, on all doubt- 
ful matters, to form his own senti- 
ments. 

A catalogue of the various notes, 
paraplrases, commentaries, and ius 
trations, that have been written on 
the whole, and on select perts of the 
Bible, would alone fill a large volume. 
In a publkcation, therefore, like the 
present, which is intended fur general 
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use, it is obvious, that a judicious 
selection and abridgment of the learn- 
ing of past ages, as well as the pre- 
sent, must be the principal duty of 
an Editor. In doing this, 1t has been 
my endeavour to reuder the work 
easily intelligible and practically use- 
tul to the English reader; and, at the 
same time, I have embraced every 
favorable opportunity of directing the 
Student in Divinity, for fuller infor- 
mation on diflicult subjects, to the 
best and most authentic sources of 
biblical criticism. — p. vii. 

Many of the notes, it will be seen, 
ure without a signature. These are 
much more numerous than I at first 
expected, and, for the most part, are 
my own; except in some instances, 
where the substance of the informa- 
tion belongs to the con:mon stock of 
biblical criticism, and could not, with 
propriety, be assigned as the property 
of any individual. Some of these ori- 
ginal notes, particularly those on Num- 
hers i. 46.; on Proverbs xv. 10.; on 
Matthew iv. 24.; and a few more, are 
so long as to require some explana~ 
tion. The high importance of the 
first, in tending to remove many diffi- 
culties and some discrepancies in the 
Sacred Narrative; and the general 
clue which the second affords, for 
reconciling and explaining a great 
variety of texts, will be a suflicient 
apology for their occupying more 
space, and being more diffuse than 
utual. ‘The third, which may be con- 
sidered rather as a disquisition than a 
note, is on Demoniacal Possession ; 
respecting which there are consider- 
able difiiculties, and much diversity 
ot opmion has subsisted. As the 
subject, therefure, had never been 
discussed, so far as I know, in any 
English Bible, I thought it proper to 
treat it rather fully; but, at the same 
time, I Lave given the reader the re- 
sult of iny inquiries, and of my own 
reflections, in as small a compass as 
seemed practicable. The prolixity of 
«u few more will be readily excused, 
when the subjects are considered, on 
which they respectively treat. 

It will ke perceived, that the notes 
w)ich accompany this edition of the 
lloly Bible, have not been augmented 
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by prolix expositions, and paraphrases 
of texts, which contain no difficulty, 
for such instruction appears to leave 
no roem to exercise the reader's under- 
standing ; nor have the volumes been 
increased by long practical improve- 
ments at the end of each chapter, 
which, taken together, form the great 
bulk of many commentaries. These 
latter additions have been rejected, 
not from any disapprobation, but for 
want of room. The principal object 
of the present work was to give as 
much information as possible to all 
classes of readers; to explain difiicul- 
ties; to reconcile, or account for ap- 
parent discrepancies ; and to present 
to the public, in a convenient form, 
and in a narrow compass, what might 
be called, with respect to the notes, 
and illustrations, a VARIORUM EDITION 
or THE Hory Scrirtures. Yet prac- 
tical reflections are not entirely dis- 
carded. The reader will find many 
extracts’ from the works of our best 
divines, and more would have been 
willingly given; but it should be re- 
membered, that the limits, which 
were first pr posed to this edition of 
the Bible, have been already much 
exceeded. The same reason must be 
assigned for not admitting more pa- 
rallel passages, and forms of expres- 
sion, to illustrate the language of the 
inspired writers, from Philo and Jose- 
phus, the ancient Classics, and the 
Talmudic authors. These, every scho- 
lar knows, might have been supplied 
in abundance, on the New Testament, 
and without any laborious research, 
from such commentators as Bengel, 
Raphel, Elsner, and Kypke ; or from 
the inexhaustible treasures of biblical 
criticism, which the learned Wetstein 
has accumulated. pp. x-xil. 

I know not what degree of infor- 
mation, with respect to the removing 
of difficulties, or what degree of con- 
viction, with respect to doctrines, the 
notes may be the means of conveying 
to others; but I hope it will be at 
least a pardonable instance of egotism, 
when I say that, in writing them, I 
have been more fully convinced than 
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ever of the weakness and futility of 
every argument, which deists, scep- 
tics, and unbelievers, have advanced 
against the truth of Divine Revela- 
tion; and that my mind has been 
more deeply impressed, if possible, 
with the wisdom, the moderation, and 
genuine liberality of our Reformed 
Church; with the truth and sound- 
ness of its doctrines, the apostolical 
purity and devotion of its liturgy, 
and the truly Christian spirit, which 
regulates its discipline, and pervades 
its laws. p. Nill. 


We insert the subsequent pas- 
sages from the notes, as a standard 
for the reader's judgment, respect- 
ing the general character of the 
work : 


Josu. C. x. v.12. Sun, stand thou still.] 
It is said by a writer certainly poste- 
rior, in point of time, to this trans- 
action, that ‘no prophet since was 
like unto Moses, with respect to the 
signs and wonders which he wrought.’ 
(Deut. xxxiv. 10, 11.) This, however, 
if taken literally, far exceeds them 
all. The miracles of the great Jewish 
legislator and prophet were confined 
to the spot where he was, or to the 
land of Egypt; and, for the most 
part, were applicable to the particular 
occasions, which rendered them ne- 
cessary. But the efiects of this ex- 
tended to the whole world, and must 
have been felt, as the greatest prodigy 
that could happen, by the people who 
inhabited the antipodes. If we admit 
that the earth and moon both remain- 
ed stationary for a whole day, and 
that the expression, with respect to 
the sun, was only adapted to the popu- 
lar notions of astronomy, which then 
prevailed, we must go farther; we 
must allow, that the whole solar 
system was arrested in its motions, 
and that the most distant planets, 
with all their satellites, stopped in 
their orbits at the same instant. For, 
when we consider the mutual gravita- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, and their 


* Some of these have been taken, owing to a predilection, which I hope is pardon. 


able, from my own Sermons. 
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action on each other, it is probable, 
that such an event would derange the 
system of the universe ; and, without 
the interposition of Omnipotence, 
would have crushed the whole in one 
general ruin. 

Still, however, we are not, in’ the 
presumption which often accompanies 
ignorance, to prescribe limits to the 
power of God. That Almighty Being, 
who first formed the world, and esta- 
blished those laws by which it is go- 
verned, may, if he think fit, suspend 
them, counteract them, or totally 
abolish them. But, before we adimit 
the literal interpretation of the pas- 
sage in question, we may he allowed 
to ask, on the present occasion, were 
not the means, from their stupendous 
magnitude, disproportioned to the end 
proposed? Do they give us any idea 
of that fitness, or congruity, which we 
expect to find, and which we every- 
where contemplate with pleasure ? 
Jn the works of God, it has been ob- 
served, there is, in gencral, no need- 
less, or lavish waste of power : and it 
scems scarcely compatible with his 
wisdom, or his goodness, in the esti- 
mation of human reason, that the 
whole habitable world should be 
thrown into contusion and dismay, in 
order thata military commander, in 
a small, obscure district of country, 
might achieve a complete victory over 
a few undisciplined barbarians, in a 
little less time than he probably 
would have done, without such mira- 
culous interposition in his faver. 

These and other con-iderations have 
induced some of the best friends and 
ablest advocates of divine revelation 
to inquire, whether the words of the 
aed writer have not been somewhat 
ververted, or misuuderstucd. It has 
eon objected, that this astonishing 
miracle, which must have been felt 
at least over the whele globe, is no 
where recorded m the writhigs of 
profane authors. In answer to this 
it may be quite sufficient to say, that 
there was no coniemporancous history 
of events, deserving of credit, til 
many ages after the time of Joshua. 
But it is very remarkable, that no 
trace of it is to be found in the 
Psahns, where almost every. other 
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miracle, in the early books of thfe Old 
‘Testament, is mentioned; and that 
the apostle, in his epistle to the 
Ilebrews, when enumerating the fruits 
ot faith, netices the destruction of 
Jericho, the story of Rahab, which 
are both recorded in this book, and 
other incidents, but passes over this 
in total silence, though it far sur- 
passes them all. 

The author of the Targum on the 
Hagiographa indeed alludes to it; 
but this was in the sixth century of 
the Christian #ra: and, in order to 
macnily the miracle, as is usual with 
the Rabbinical writers, he says, (cant. 
i. 1.) that * both the sun and the moon 
stood still for six and thirty hours !’ 

But the expression in Habak. iii. 
ti. is supposed to allude to this re- 
markable passage in Joshua, and to 
confirm it as amiracle. This there- 
fore deserves particular examination. 
In the first place, the Hebrew verb 
there used is totally different. In, 
Joshua it is YI, and here it is Top, 
which signitics ‘ to continue, to be 
sustained in the same condition,’ as 
Parkhurst observes, ‘ whether of mo- 
tion, or of rest.’ It is in the singular 
number, though there are two nouns 
in connection, agrecing with it, and 
forming the plural. Now, though 
this is allowable by a figure, yet it 
aflords some ground to conjecture, 
that the verb belonging ta the nomi- 
native, Sun, has been dropped out of 
the text, together with the copulative } 
vex. The meaning of the prophet in 
that passage, the whole of which is 
highly poetical, seems to be, that the 
sun and moon first took their station 
in the heaveus,or were fixed ‘ in their 
habitation,’ by the power of God. 
The Septuagint version confirms this 
interpretation, which has *E%;9 6 Sues, 
nel ceri iocy ty tH tude aden. i. e. 
* The sun was clevated in the heavens, 
and the moon stood fixed in her 
orbit, or station.” Where the reader 
will observe, that the verb ix/;4n, 
agreeing with the sun, hasbeen sup- 
plied in the Greck, und was doubtless 
found in the copy from which the 
Septuagint translated. 

It does not appear, therefore, that 
the test in Habakkuk has any refer- 
































efice to the history in Joshua; and 
there is, certainly, no confirmation of 
it, as a miracle, in any other parts of 
Scripture. On a careful examination 
of the original, the following slight 
alterations may be safely adinitted in 
the English translation ; ‘ Then spake 
Joshua to the Lord—O sun, remain, 
or keep thy station in the heavens 
over Gibeon, and thou, O moon, over 
the valley of Ajalon; and the sun 
remained, and the moon continued, 
after the sun was set, till the people 
had avenged themselves upon their 
enemies. So the sun remained in the 
heavens ;’ [that is, not on the meri- 
dian, or on any particular point, but 
above the horizon] ‘and hasted not 
to go down, when the day was ended ; 
for such is the meaning of DYN DY>. 
‘The particle 5, which our translators 
have rendered, ‘about,’ signifies, also, 
‘ when, as,’ or § after that.’ Compare 
Gen. RXxviil. 29; xxxix. 18; Joshi. vi. 
20; and see Le Clerc. 

And, that the radical meaning of 
oN is ‘ perfect, finished, ended,’ 
or ‘ complete,’ the biblical student 
may perceive, by consulting any com- 
mon Lexicon on the word ]M, or by 
turning to Joshua iii. 17. and Leviti- 
cus xxv. 30. Now, the day was end- 
ed, or complete, according to the 
division of time among eastern na- 
tions, at six o’clock; and, as this 
battle was fought about midsummer, 
the sun, in the latitude of Canaan, 
would continue to shine till about 
seven. The Hebrew word for ‘ stand 
still,’ is Oy, whose root Wg Park- 
hurst calls ‘ difficult and extensive.’ 
Its general idea, however, is that of 
being equable, uniform, and com- 

sed. If it ever means ‘ stand still,’ 
it must be as a metaphor, and there- 
fore the Hebrew scholar will scarcely 
object to its being rendered as above. 
Montanus, with the generality of 
translators, has sile, i. e. * be still,’ or 
‘ silent,’ in the text, but puts expecta, 
i.e. ‘tarry, wait,’ &c. in the margin. 

It has been judiciously remarked, 
that the expression, ‘ hasted not,’ 
evidently denotes not the cessation 
of apparent motion, but the negation 
of velocity, or speed. In other words, 
the light of the sun seemed to linger 
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in the heavens, till ‘the great work, 
which the ‘servant of the Lord had 
undertaken, was fully accomplished. 
The fourteenth verse may be para- 
phrased thus: ‘ There was no day 
like that, when so great a victory was 
gained in so short a time, and when 
the Lord, on such an occasion, heark- 
ened to the voice, or prayer; of a 
man.’ This interpretation is favored 
by the last clause, which, in assigning 
a reason for consit lering this as a 
wonderful day, seems to refer to the 
battle and the victory, and not to the 
supposed miracle of the sun’s standing 
still: * For the Lord fought for Israel. 3 

Considering the whole of the cir- 
cumstances, many learned men, both 
Jews and Christians, have thought 
that the werds of Joshua, and the 
whole context, are to be regarded as 
an example of these bold metaphors, 
and poetical forms of expression, with 
which the Holy Scriptures abound. 
Among others, who have adopted this 
opinion, we may mention Maimoni- 
des, the most learned and judicious 
of the Jewish Rabbis, Masius, Ralbag, 
Vatablus, Grotius, and Le Clerc. It 
is some confirmation of their opinion, 
that the sacred writer refers his read- 
ers to ‘ The Book of Jasher,’ in which 
this transaction, we find, had been 
previously recorded. Now, we know 
that this book, (see note on 2 Sam. i. 
18.) which contains some of the most 
remarkable events of the Jewish 
history, as well as the choicest pro- 
ductions of genius, was written in 
verse; and here we might expect to 
find some of the boldest fli ghts of the 
oriental muse. Besides, in_ reading 
licbrew poetry, we must not fetter the 


judgment with those rules, which may 


be sufiered to regulate the produc- 
tions of our colder 1 regions. The poet 
of Palestine could say, ‘ The iow 
uttered his voice, and be up his 
hands on high.’ Hab. iil. 10.‘ Let 
the floods clap their henliva let the 
hills be joyful together.’ Psa. xeviii. 8. 
‘ The valleys shout for joy, they also 
sing.’ Psa. Ixv. 13. £ [ will make 
mine arrows drunk with blood.’ Deut. 
xxxii. 42. ‘The mountains melted.’ 
Judg.v.5. ‘The stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera,’ verse20. ‘The 
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mountains shall be melted with their 
blood, and all the host of heaven 
shall be dissolved.’ Isa. xxxiv. 3, 4. 
After being accustomed to such terri- 
ble sublimity, we may the more 
readily admit, that some bard made 
Joshua speak in the same Jotty strain : 
and that the few words here quoted 
from the book of Jasher, furmed only 
a part of an ode on this singular de- 
feat of the five kings. Indeed, ex- 
pressions somewhat similar are to be 
found in the pages of heathen poets. 
In Callimachus, for instance, the sun 
is represented as stopping his chariot, 
and prolonging the day, in order to 
view the beautiful choir of nymphs 
that attended the goddess Diana. 


©:d¢ ovrore ucivoy 
"HAGe wag’ Aidsog xedav yopar* GAAM Oi nrees 
Alppoy imsoriizas, TH Ce Pete pmndvorTas. 
Hym. ap Dian. 1. 180. 
¢ The sun never passed by that 
beautiful choir, but having stopped his 
chariot, he gazes at them, and, on 
those occasions, the days are pro- 
lunged.’ 


_—— 





Statius, in his Thebzis, describes 
the sun as suspended in his course 
with horror, at the crimes that were 
to be perpetrated during the approach- 
ing night. 

Tardis humenti noetem dejecit Olympo 
Jupiter, et versum, miti, reor zthera cura 
Sustinuit, dum fata vetant, nec longius 


unquam [bre. 
Cessavere nove, PERFECTO SOLF, tene- 
Lib. v. 


* Late and unwilling, to his wat’ry bed, 

The sun retir’d, and veil'd his radiant 
head, 

Detain’d by Jove ; nor ever did the day 

So long survive his setting ray.’ — Lewis. 


And, in Lucan, we find Frictho pro- 
longing the night, aud preventing the 
rising of the sun. 

Ad castra parentis 

It comes, et colo lucis ducente colorem, 

Dum ferrent tutos intra tentoria gressus, 

Jussa tenere diem, densas nox prastitit 
umbras. Lib. vi. in fin. 

¢ Then, while the secret dark their foot- 
steps hides, [guides ; 

Homeward the youth, all pale for fear, she 
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And, for the light began to streak the 
east, [press’d ; 

With potent spells the dawning she re- 

Commanded night’s obedient queen to 

stay, [held the rising day.” 

Aud, till they reach’d the camp, with- 
Rowr. 


Poetical apostrophes to the sun, 
moon, and stars, in order to hasten, 
or retard their motions, are not un- 
usual even in modern peets. Among 
others, see Romeo and Juliet, Act iii. 
Sc.2. To some such expressions as 
these, uttered by poets in the rude 
ages of remote antiquity, and distorted 
by ignorance or fiction, we may trace 
the strange tradition of the Egyptian 
priests in Herodotus, that the sun had 
four times deviated from its course ; 
having risen twice in the west, and 
set twice in the east: (see Euterpe, 
cap. 142.) the ridiculous story in the 
Chinese history, that the sun did not 
set for ten days, while the Emperor 
Yao reigned; and the classical fable 
of Jupiter and Alcmena, in which the 
sun is said to have been prevented 
from. rising one whole day, that the 
night, which the god passed on that 
occasion, might be prolonged to three. 

In offering these critical remarks, 
on a subject that admits of different 
interpretations, the editor wishes not 
to bias the reader’s faith, or judgment ; 
but, agreeably to the plan proposed, 
to present him with some of the in- 
formation, which, on every difficult 
question, is profusely scattered over 
the wide field of biblical criticism. 
To those who find comfort and con- 
viction in understanding the text in a 
literal sense, the preceding observa- 
tions will be useless; but let them 
not think another deficient in any 
essential article of faith, who admits 
a diferent mode of exposition : which, 
though it may be contrary to the per- 
suasion of * such as are strong in the 
fuith,’ may, notwithstanding, be of 
some importance, if it tend to satisfy 
the scruples of a few well-lisposed 
persons, who are ‘ almost persuaded 
to be Christians,’ and to silence, 
though it may not remove, the doubts. 
and cavils of unbelievers. 

As to the magnitude of the miracle, 
provided the brief narrative respecting, 




















it must be taken in a literal sense, 
that, it is readily allowed, ought not 
to form any solid objection. The only 
difficulty is, as to the right mode of 


interpreting the sacred text. ‘I think 
it idle, at Teast, if not impious,’ says 
Bp. Watson, ¢ to undertake to explain 
how a miracle was performed; but 
one who is not able to explain the 
mode of doing a thing, argues ill, if 
he thence infers, that the thing was 
not done. We are perfectly ignorant 
how the sun was formed, how the 

lanets were projected at the creation, 

ow they are still retained in their 
orbits by the power of gravity; but 
we admit, notwithstanding, that the 
sun was formed, that the planets 
were then projected, and that they 
are still retained in their orbits. The 
machine of the universe is in the 
hand of God; he can stop the mo- 
tion of any part, or of the whole of 
“ Note to Joshua, x. 12. 


Agreeably to our plan, we give a 


List of the Plates contained in the 
Volume. 


LIST OF PLATES 


FOR HEWLETT’S BIBLE. 
(Engraved from Pictures of the great 
Masters.) 

GENESIS. Painters’ names, 
Adam and Fve in Paradise J’oussin 
The murder of Abel ------+ A. Sacchi 
Adam weeping over Abel C. Lolli 
The Deluge ---------- ++ Poussin 
Noah’s sacrifice after the 
Flood ccccccccccccce Ditto 


Melchizedek and Abram-- Raphacl 
Abraham refusing the Spoils Jordano 
Abraham and the three An- 

Gels -+reeesereee coos L. Caracci 
Lot and histwo Daughters Ditto 
Abraham dismisses Hagar 

and Ishmael ------- +++ Guercino 
Hagar and Ishmael ------ Mola 
Abraham offering Isaac -- A. Caracci 
Rebekah at the Well-----+ N. Poussin 
Isaac blessing Jacob +--+ Coning 
Isaac and Esau----++-+--+ Raphael 


Jacob expostulating with 
Laban 


eee renee eeee Ditto 
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* The name of ‘ Raphael,’ at the top of this plate, is an error. 
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GENESIS. Painters’ names. 

Jacob’s departure into Ca- 

NAAN eesesesesesseaee Raphaet 
Jacob wrestling with an 

Angel -++++sescceeeees 
Jacob going to Bethel puts 

away the strange gods -- S. Bourdon 
Joseph sold by his brethren Guercino 
Joseph interpreting Pha- 

raoh’s dream --++++++++ Ditto 
Joseph’s brethren offering 

their Present -++-++++ Ditto 
Joseph’s cup found in Ben- 

jamin’s sack --+++-+ «+++ Ditto 
Jacob blessing the sons of 

Joseph eeeccess 

EXODUS. 

Map of the Land of Canaan 
The finding of Moses --++ Poussin 


S. Rosa 


Rembrandt 


Mount Sinai ----+-+++ «++ Brueghel 
The worship of the Golden 
Calf ccvcsccccececccce Raphael 


NUMBERS. 
The Cluster of Grapes ---- Poussin 
Moses striking the Rock-+ Ditte 
Map of the Journeyings 
through the Wilderness. 
JUDGES. 
Jael and Sisera --+-++-+++ Northcote 
Samson slaying the Lion -- Marillier 
Samson betrayed by De- 
lilah seeee Rubens 
RUTH. 
The Interview of Ruth and 
Boaz eoceeeseseeeeres Poussin 
I. SAMUEL. 
The Plague among the Phi- 

Jistines sccccecceseces Poussin 
Samuel anointing David-- Raphael 
The Triumph of Dayid-.++ Poussin 
The Death of Saul Bloemart 

Il. SAMUEL. 
Nathan reproving David-- MWest* 
1. KINGS. 
The Judgment of Solomon Rubens 
The queen of Sheba’s visit 
to king Solomon ----++ Le Sueur 
Elijah’s burnt sacrifice---- Le Brun 
it. KINGS. 
The Translation of Elijah 
Elisha restores the Shuna- 
mite’s SOM «+++ sresee West 
Judah carricd away captive Luiken 
ESTHER. 
King Ahasuerus and Esther Coypel 
The Triumph of Mordecai Le Clerc 
PSALMS. 
King David ---- ++++ Domenichine 
The good effects of early 
piety coves eeeeereenee 


Bloemart 


Diite 


a 
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PROVERBS. Painters’ names. 


My son, attend unto my 
wisdom, and bow thine 
ear to my understanding Tibaldi 
EZEKIEL. 
The Vision of Ezekiel ---- Raphael 
DANIEL. 
Daniel in the Lions’ den-- Northcote 
Daniel interpreting the 
Writing on the Wall -- West 
JONAH. 
Jonah preaching to the Ni- 
MEvites seeesssess+ee+ Picart 
TOBIT. 
The Angeland Tobit ---- S. Rosa 
Tobit before the ingel -- Rembrandt 


JUDITH. 
Judith with the head of 
Holofernes ------ e++* Allort 


SUSANNA, 
Susanna and the Elders -- Rembrandt 
ST. MATTHEW. 
Map of Palestine. 
The betrothing of the Vir- 
gin Mary to Josepl ++++ Domenichino 
The wise men's cfferiug ++ Bassano 
Repose in Egypt ----++++ Mola 


Murder of the Innocents Raphael 
John the Baptist in the wil- 

Gerness eececeresees «+ Ditla 
John the Baptist ----++-+ Poussin 
The beheading of John the 

Baptist -++++++++ eres G. Douw 
Peter finding the Tribute- 

Money ++ssees+ + -++ Rubens 


Christ recommending to his 
disciples the inaocence 
and docility of a little 
Child .ccccsccccccccce West 
The Lord of the vineyard 
paying his laborers ---- Rembrandt 
The Tribute-money «-++++ Déieiriu 
The Last Supper ---++++++ Raphael 
Christ in the Garden «+++ Rembrandt 
The Scourging of Christ -- Rubens 
The Crucifixion ---+-+++ Vandyck 
The entombing of Christ-- Crespi 
ST. MARK. 
St. Mark --++++++++++++ Bartolomeo 
The man with a withered 
Hand cecceeeseeeseses Borel 
The Transfiguration --++ Raphael 
The descent from the Cross Rubens 
Christ’s Resurrection +--+ Ramberg 
The three Maries -+---+ Vandyck 
The three Maries at the Se- 
pulchre +-++++++++++++ A. Caracei 
Mary Magdalene ------++ Guida 
ST. LUKE. 
St. Luke «+++ee++se0+++ Valentin 
Madonna «++++-sseeeees Raphael 
The Annusciation -s-+++ Le Moine 


ST. LUKE. 


Painters’ names. 
The angels appearing to the 


Shepherds -----++-++++++ Northcote 
The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds = ec wcccccccccece Spagnoletio 
Tke Presentation in the 
Temple --+-++++-.++++ Rembrandt 
Simeon’s Benediction -..-P. Da Cortona 
Simeon’s Prophecy -----+ Raphael 
Christ disputing with the 
Doctors «++++++-se++-- Ribera 
The miraculous Draught 
of Fishes -+++e++++-+- Raphael 
The Storm --+++e-++++++ Viieger 
The Good Samaritan --+- Rembrandt 
The Prodigal Son ----++ S, Rosa 
The return of the Prodigal 
Son -+eees seceseeees Guercine 
Jesus with the two disci- 
ples at Emmaus ------ Titian 
ST. JOHN. 
St. John eeee-ees s+eeee Correggio 
‘The Woman taken in adul- 
tery we eeeseecerresese Caracci 
Tue Blind receiving sight Seb. Reccé 
Jesus washing the Disci- 
ples’ feet +++++++ee+0+ Hameranus 
The Crowning with Thorns L. Caracct 
Ecce Homo, ”« Behold the 
Man!’ «-+eeeereeeeeeee Cigoli 
Christ bearing his Cros. -- Unknown 
* Touch me not’ ----+- +++ P, Da Cortona 
Thomas's Incredulity ---+ Rubens 
* Feed my Sheep’ +-++++ Raphael 
ACTS. 
Map of places mention- 
ed in the New Testa- 
ment, &e. 
The miraculous gift of 
Tongues -eeeeeseeees Le Brun 
Peter and John healing the 
Lame -ccccccccccceces Raphael 
The death of Ananias ---- Ditto 
The Conversion of St. Paul Ditto 
Saul receiving his Sight --P, Da Cortona 
St. Peter raising Tabitha-- Guercino 
Elymas the Sorcerer struck 
limd «.+eeeecereerees Raphael 
Paul and Barnabas at Lys- 
Tra sce recccccceccess Ditto 
Paul preaching at Athens Ditto 
St. Paul shaking off the 
Viper +-++++++++++SirJdas. Thornhill 
I. CORINTHIANS. 
The Resprrection ------ Andray 
II, CORINTHIANS. 
The Vision of St. = ++ Poussin 


DE. 
St. Michael -+++++++++++ Raphael. 


The work is dedicated to the 
PRINCE REGENT. 
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THE 


HEBREW GRAMMAR, 
WITH 
PRINCIPAL RULES ; 
Compiled from some of 
THE MOST CONSIDERABLE HEBREW 
RAMMARS : 

And particulariy adapted to 
Bythner’s Lyra Prophetica : 
ALSO 
€OMPLETE PARADIGMS OF THE VERBS; 


AND 
TABLES OF THE NGUNS, &c. 
With a Preface and Additions, 
BY T. YEATES.' 
Fourth Edition. 
Dedicated, by permission, 
TO THE RIGHT REV. THE 


LORD BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’S. 


LONDON : 
Baynes. Svo. pp. 76. Goakman, 
Printer. 
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“ If to copy from the best ex- 
amples” (says the author, in his 
Dedication,) “is not only highly 
commendable in ail writers on 
science and literature, but also ex- 
hibits, in some manner, the mo- 
desty of the compilers, the remark 
may apply to the Editors of Gram- 
mars and Dictionaries, in any lan- 
guage ; who, availing themselves of 
the labors of their predecessors, 
add to the completion and general 
utility of their work. This has 
been attempted in the present im- 
proved form of the following Ma- 
nual of Hebrew Grammar, in use- 
ful Additions, and New ‘Tables, 
hitherto so much wanted in all com- 
pilations of the kind: and for this 
reason his Lordship’s patronage 
was solicited, &c.” 

The New Tables are Tables of 
the Hebrew nouns, arranged after 


the model of the verbs, with their 
cases, and pronominal affixes; ex- 
hibiting at sight the combination of 
the several parts of speech, viz, 
preposition, noun, and pronoun, 
in the same word; by which it ap- 
pears, that a single Hebrew noun, 
formed through all its variations, 
extends to 140 possible forms, and 
with the conjunctive Vau, to double 
that number. Mr. Yeates professes 
to be the original author and com- 
piler of this useful part of Hebrew 
Granimar, concerning which we 
extract the following from his Pre- 
face, page 5. 


Tables of these (viz. nouns and 
pronouns) arranged according to the 
inherent principles of the language, 
have long been a desideratum ; and I 
flatter myself to have effected this 
desirable purpose, so long wanted in 
all Grammars of the kind extant. 
Herein the scholar will find a determi- 
nation of the Hebrew cases on the 
original principle, and that now, for 
the first time, the grammatical theory 
of the nouns is clearly and intelligibly 
taught, conformably to that of the 
verbs; and its advantage, it is pre- 
sumed, will be found abundantly 
manifest in the experience of all who 
consult them. And although it hath 
been suggested by some grammarians, 
that the cases of Hebrew nouns are 
not so determinately distinguished as 
in Latin and Greek, I have hereby 
demonstrated the contrary, and that 
the cases of nouns in this language, 
are much more determinate, copious, 
and expressive, than in the Latin and 
Greek languages. 


In what sense this author re- 
marks on the more determinate 
and copious expression of the He- 
brew cases above those in Greek 


1 Lately published, in boards, 4to. 92. A Collation and Description of an Indian 
Copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch, and Book of Esther : also the Book of Ahasuerns, 
in Hebrew, with an English translation :—from MSS. collected by the Rev. Claudius 
Buchanan, D.D. with Preliminary Remarks, by Thomas Yeates, late of the 


University of Oxford. 
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and Latin, we do not here under- 
take to explain, but refer to his 
own Tables. In p. 47. is a Table 
of the simple and gerundic forms 
of the verb WW, esse, not inserted 
in the former edition. The prin- 
cipal rules and paradigms of the 
verbs are all taken from Ashworth’s 
Grammar, of which this is the 4th 
and 2nd improved editions, 
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To the first Volume of this work, is 
prefixed an Introduction, containing 
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a brief history of the Stage until the 
present time. ‘The first and second 
parts of the first volume are allot- 
ted to the biography of authors 
who have written for the drama; 
their names being alphabetically 
arranged. The second and third 
volumes include the titles, not only 
of all plays hitherto published, 
but, as far as can be ascertained, 
of all those ever written. The 
following articles will convey some 
notion of the literary, personal, and 
biographical, anecdotes dispersed 
through the work, in relation both 
to living and deceased characters ; 
and of the critical observations 
which are often to be met with 
on separate Plays. 


Ixcunarp, Mrs. Exrzanern, is the 
daughter of Mr. Simpson, a reputable 
farmer at Staningtield, near Bury St. 
Edmund’s, in Suffolk, who had a 
numerous family. Lfaving lost her 
father during her infancy, she was 
under the care of her mother, who, 
on her becoming a widow, continued 
to occupy the farm, and brought up 
her children with all due attention. 
Miss Simpson had an impediment in 
her speech, which prevented her from 
being much in company; for she 
was scarcely intelligible to any one 
who was not well acquainted with 
her. During her solitary hours, she 
applied herself to books; and, anx- 
ious to become acquainted with 
the customs and manners of the 
world, of which she had read so 
much, she formed the resolution of 
visiting the metropolis; and, finding 
thut her intention was contrary to 
the wishes of her friends, she seized 
an opportunity, early one morning in 
February 1772, of eloping from her 
famjly. She had previously packed 
up a few necessaries in a band-box; 
aad, with these, ran about two miles 
across some fields, and there waited 
with impatience for the stage, which 
conveyed her to London. At this 





time she was about 16 years of age, 
and remarkable for beauty of features, 
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and elegance of figure. Having often 
heard her family speak of a distant 
relation who lived opposite Northum- 
berland House, in the Strand, on 
her arrival in London she took a 
hackney-coach, and sought this asy- 
lum: but, on reaching the place, 
was, to her great morititic: told 
that her rekition had tired from 
business, and was pore ay in Wales.— 
Her alarm at these unexpected tidings, 
and her evident distress (it bem 
near ten o’clock at nivht,) moved 
the compassion of the people of the 
house where she inquired, who, at 
her ita, meg generous ly a commodat- 
ed her with a ledging. ‘This civility, 
however, awakened suspicion: she 
had read in novels the various modes 
of seduction which were practised 
London, and apprehended that slie 
was in a dangerous house; this sus- 
picion seemed contirmed by the en- 
trance of a corpulent old lad, ' whose 
uppearance exactly corresponded with 
the description she had read of a pro- 
curess. While, therefore, they were 
re their pity for cher youth, 
and extolling her beauty, she suddenly 
snatched up her band- eeeg and, with- 
eut saving a word, rushed cut of 
the house, leaving the people to 
stare at each other, and repent of 
their compassion. Much  taiigued 
and alarmed, she knocked at a house, 
where she saw a bill unnouncing 
“Jodgings to be let t,” pretending that 
she was a milliner’s apprentice, whose 
mistress had unexpectedly a number 
ef visitors from the country that 
occupied ail her beds, and had there- 
fore desired her to seek a temporary 
accommodation. The veracity of her 
story was naturally doubted; but 
she persisted in her tale tall, upon 
turning about, to het great surprise 
and confusion, she perceived the 
klentical tradesman, whose house 
she had so precipitately left, listening 
attentively to her solemn assertiun. 
Impelled by curiosity, and detetmined 
on knowing who or what she was, 
this man had followed her to the 
present house.—Confounded at this 
detection, she attempted another 
escape; but the door was locked, aud 
she was detained as an impostor. 





Sincerity was all she had now left; 
and, with a tlood of tears, she confess- 
ed her real situation. But even 
now her truth was doubted, and 
the woman of the house desired a 
constable to be sent for; but her 
son, a boy of twelve years of age, 
more humane than his mother, joined 
his tears with those of the poor stran- 
ger; and by his intercession she was 
dismissed, and left to wander the 
sircets of London again. 

Si} now walked whither chance 
directed her, and exposed to all those 
its which unprotected females 
must encounter. At two o’clock in 
the morning she found herself at 
Holborn Bridge; and seeing the 
stage set off for York, which she 
understood was full, she entered the 
inn, pretended to be a disappointed 
passenger, and solicited a lodging. 
‘This scheme suceeeded; though the 
landlady, much suspecting her cha- 
racter, took the precaution of locking 
the docr where she slept. In vain 
she rose «at her usual hour; for 
having nu bell, she could not apprise 
tie femiy that she was up. She 
was thereiore obliged to wait till 
noon; when the landlady was 

eased to liberate her, informing 
2% that the York stage would set 
out again that evening. This imtelli- 
gence having been delivered with 
an air of suspicion which was very 
cutting to Miss Simpson, she imme- 
diately took out ail the money she 
had to the last haif crown, and 
absolutely paid for a journey which 
she did not intend to take. 

She now turned her thoughts on 
a theatrical life; and to Mr. lachbald, 
of Drury Lane theatre, whose name 
she remembered im the play-bills at 
Bury St. Edmund's, she resolved to 
apply for advice respecting un en- 
gagement. This gentleman, with 
whom she had been hitherto unac- 
quainted, but had frequently seen 
him in her own neighbourhood, in- 
troduced her to another performer 
of Drury Lane, who had purchased 
a share in a country theatre, and 
who, struck with her beauty, gave 
her an immediate engagement, with- 
out a trial. He became also her 
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instructor, and she imagined that in 
him she had found a friend; but 
one evening, while she was reciting 
a part, an altercation arose, when 
her master coolly intimated, that 
he meant to be repaid for the en- 
gagement he had given her with 
other services than those required 
for a theatre, and which if not render- 
ed, the engagement should be void. 
Indignant at his proposal, she avail- 
ed herself of the tea-equipage which 
lay on the table; discharged the 
contents of a basin of scalding water 
in his face; and before he recovered 
from his surprise, had vanished down 
stairs. She repaired to Mr. Inch- 
bald, and informed him of every 
circumstance. Afiected by her sorrow, 
this gentleman endeavoured to soothe 
it; and recommended marriage as 
a security against insult. “ But who 
would marry me?” cried she. “TI 
would” (replied he with warmth,) « if 
you would have me.”—“Yes, Sir, 
and woul: forever think myself obliged 
to you.” In a few days they were 
married ; and thus, unexpectedly, she 
became both a wife and an actress. 
Mr. Inchbald introduced her on the 
stage in Scotland, where they remain- 
ed tour seasons; and the two succeed- 
ing years they performed at York. 
Mrs. Inchbald’s health being now 
much impaired, a tour to the South 
of France was recommended; and, 
after staying abroad about a year, 
she returned with her husband, 
with whom she lived in the most 
. perfect harmony. Two years after 
their return, Mr. Inchbald died, at 
Leeds, where he was buried. The 
following inscription to his memory, 
written by Mr. Kemble, now of 
Covent Garden theatre, is placed 
on his tomb, and is here inserted as 
no unfavorable character of him. 


Siste, Viator! 
Hic sepeliuntur ossa 
JOSEPH! INCHBALD, HISTRIONIS, 
Qui equalium suorum 
In fictis scenarum facile princeps evasit, 
Virtutisque in veris vite claruit exemplar. 
Procul este, invida superstitio, 
Et mala suadens religionis turbidus 
amor! 
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Vestris enim ingratiis, hic lapis omnib _- 
predicabit 
Quéd in his humi sacra carceribus 
Vir recti semper tenax, 
Sociis charus, in pauperes, pro re, benig- 


nus, 
Pater optimus, maritus fidelis, _ 
Socictatis jurum in cunctis observautissi- 
mus, 
Otii gaudium, nec non seriorum 
ornamentum, 
Expectans 
De clementia Numinis immortalis, 
Eterna frui felicitate, 
Requiescit. 
JOS. INCHBALD 
Annum agens quadragesimum quartum 
Octavo Iduwn Junii 
Mortem Obiit 
Anno MDCCLXXIX. 


Mrs. I. now visited London again, 
and obtained a situation in Covent 
Garden theatre, where she made her 
first appearance as Bellario in Philas- 
ter, Oct.$, 1780.—She visited Dublin 
in 1782, and performed under Mr. 
Daly’s management. On her return, 
she procured a reinstatement at Co- 
vent Garden. It was during her 
absence from this theatre, that, to 
divert her melancholy mind, she appli- 
ed herself to dramatic writing. Hav- 
ing produced a comedy, she read 
sume of it to Mr. Iarris, who disap- 
proved of the piece; whereupon she 
sent it anonymously, to Mr. Colman, 
then manager of the Haymarket, 
and it remained in that gentleman’s 
possession, near three vears, unnoticed. 
Notwithstanding this discourage- 
ment, she persevered, and, availing 
herself of the then rage for balloons, 
sent him a farce, called A Mogul 
Tale; or, The Descent of the Balloon. 
The subject probably induced Mr. 
Colman to pay this more attention. 
He read, approved, and accepted it; 
and its success induced Mrs. Inchbald 
to remind him of her dormant come- 
dy; whereupon he immediately re- 
plied, “I-will go home this moment, 
and read it.” He did; and having 
approved of that also, gave it him- 
self the title of I’//ted/ you what, and 
brought it out in 1785. Mrs. Inch- 
bald afterwards produced several other 
dramatic pieces while she contin- 
ued an actress; and in consequence 
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of some difference of a literary nature 
with the manager of Covent Garden, 
at the close of the season of 1789, she 
retired from the stage. Her mother 
died in 1786; and her brother, hav- 
ing been left executor, took upon him- 
self the conduct of the farm. He, 
however, was killed in a duel in 1795, 
aged forty-two. : 

Besides her dramatic pieces, which 
we shall presently enumerate, Mrs. 
1. has produced two novels, The 
Simple Story and Nature and Art, 
which are superior to most modern 
productions of that kind. Wer dra- 
mas are, 

1. A Mogul Tale. Dr. Piece. 1784. 
N. P. 
2. Appearance is against them. F. 
Svo. 1785. 


8. Til tell you what. C. 8vo. 
1786. 
4. Widow's Vow. F. 8vo. 1786. 


5. All on a Summer's Day. C. 1787. 
mu P. 

6. Animal Magnetism. 
N. P. 

7. The Child of Nature. D. P. 8vo. 
1788. 

8. Midnight Hour. C. 8vo. 

9. Such Things are. P. 8vo. 

10. Married Man. C. 8vo. 

11. The Hue and Cry. F. 
N. P. 

12. Next Door Neighbours. C. 8vo. 
1791. 

13. Young Men and Old Women. 
F. 1792. N. P. 

14. Every one hus his Fault. C. 8vo. 
1793. 

15. The Wedding Day. C. 
1794. 

16. Wives as they were, and Maids 
as they are. C. 8vo. 1797. 

17. Lovers’ Vows. P. Svo. 1798. 

18. Wise Man of the East. P. 8vo. 
1799. 

19. To Marry or not to Marry. C. 
8vo. 1805. 

Mrs. Inchbald has lately superin- 
tended the publication of two different 
Collections of English Plays, and 
one of Farces. To the former she 
prefixed Critical Remarks, which do 
credit to her taste and judgment. Vol. 
I P. 2 pp. 385-8. 


VOL.I. 


F. 1788. 


1788. 
1788. 
1789. 
1791. 


8vo. 


NO. V. 
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Tue Onpnan; or, the Unhappy 
Marriage. Tragedy, by Thomas Otway. 
Acted at the Duke’s Theatre. 4to. 
1680. This play from its frequent 
repetitions on the theatre, is too well 
known to need our saying much in 
regard to its merits. The plot is 
founded on the history of Brandon, 
in a novel called English Adventures, 
published in 1667. The language 
1s truly poetical, tender, and sentu- 
wats the circumstances are af- 
fecting, and the catastrophe is dis- 
tressful. Yet there is somewhat im- 
probable in the particular on which 
all the distresses are founded; 
and we must own that we incline 
to the opinion of that person, who, 
on the first seeing it, exclaimed, “ Oh / 
what an infinite deal of mischief 
would a farthing rushlight have pre- 
vented!” Nor can we avoid remark- 
ing, that the compassion of the 
audience has commonly appeared 
misplaced ; it lighting in general on 
the whining, irresolute Castalio, instead 
of falling, where it ought to do, on 
the more spirited and open-hearted 
Polydore, who, in consequence of 
concealments on the side of his bro- 
ther, which he could not have any 
reason to expect, and by which he 
is really injured, is tempted in his 
love and resentment to an act which 
involves him in greater horror and 
distress than any of the other char- 
acters can undergo, from the more 
bloody effects it produces. This par- 
tiality has, however, always appeared 
to us to arise from some strokes of 
libertinism thrown into the early 
parts of Polydore’s character, which 
give an air of looseness to it, and 
prejudice the audience against him 
through the whole play. As Dr. 
Johnson observes, “it is one of the 
few pieces that keep possession of 
the stage, and-has pleased for almost 
a century, through all the vicissitudes 
of dramatic fashion. Of this play 
nothing new can easily be said. It 
is a domestic tragedy drawn from 
middle life. Its whale power is 
upon the affections; for it is not writ- 
ten with much comprehension of 
thought, or elegance of expression. 
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But if the heart is interested, many 
other beauties may be wanting, yet 
not be missed.” 

Voltaire, who (from his egregious 
vanity) seldom spoke of an English 
author but in a strain of ridicule, 
has sarcastically, yet not without 
some appearance of truth, observed 
of the impetuous Chamont: “ There 
is a brother of Monimia, a soldier of 
fortune, who, because he and his 
sister are cherished and maintained 
by this worthy family, abuses them 
all round. ‘Do me justice, you old 
Put,’ says he to the father, ‘or, dam- 
me, [’ll set your house on fire.— 
*My dear boy,’ says the accommodat- 
ing old gentleman, ‘you shall have 
justice.’” 

There are many traits in the cha- 
racter of Acasto, in this tragedy, 
which are supposed to be drawn 
for James, Duke of Ormond, that 
old and faithful servant of King 
Charles If. And when we compare 
this nobleman’s neglected state, with 
the following character given of him 
by old Ernesto, a servant in the 
piece, it will strongly apply to the 
original ; 

—“ When, for what he had borne, 

“ Hard, loug, and faithful toil, he might 
have claim’d 

* Places in honor and employ ment high, 

‘ A puffing, shining, flattering, cringing, 
coward, [above him.” 

“ A canker-worm of peace, was raised 


This canker-worm was the infamous 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who 
often kept the King, in spite of him- 
self, from doing justice to his own 
feelings. Vol. Il. pp. 105, 6. 


Tue Revence. Trag. by E. Young. 
Acted at Drury Lane. 8vo. 1721. 
This play, though it is undoubtedly 
the master-piece, in the dramatic 
way, of that great and valuable author, 
was not so successful as Busiris had 
been. This was acted only six nights. 
The design of it seems to have been 
borrowed partly from Shakspeare’s 
Othello, and partly from Mrs. Behn’s 
Abdelazar; the plot savoring greatly 
of the former, and the principal 
character, viz. Zanga, bearing a con- 
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siderable resemblance to the latter. 
Yet it will not surely be saying too 
much, to observe that Dr. Young 
has, in some respects, greatly im- 
— on both. If we compare the 
ago in one with the Zanga in the 
other Tragedy, we shall find the 
motives of resentment greatly differ- 
ent, and those in the latter more 
justly as well as more nobly founded 
than in the former. Tago’s cause of 
revenge against Othello is only his 
having set a younger officer over his 
head on a particular and _ single 
vacancy, notwithstanding he himself 
still stands most high in his esteem 
and confidence, and consequently 
in the fairest light for being immedi- 
ately preferred by him toa post of equal, 
if not greater advantage. To this, in- 
deed, is added a slight suspicion, 
which he himself declares to be but 
bare surmise, of the general’s having 
been too great with his wife, a par- 
ticular which Othello’s character and 
cast of behaviour seems to give no 
authority to; and on these slight 
motives he involves, in the ruin he in- 
tends for the Moor, three innocent per- 
sons besides, viz. Cassio, Desdemona, 
and Roderigo. Far different is Zanga’s 
cause of rage, and differently pur- 
sued. A father’s assured death, Sain 
by Alonzo, the loss of a kingdom in 
consequence of his success, and the 
indignity of a blow bestowed upon 
himself from the same hand; al} these 
accumulated injuries, added to the im- 
possibility of finding a nobler means of 
revenge, urge ‘iim against his will to 
the subtilties and underhand methods 
he employs. Othello’s jealousy is 
raised by trifles; the loss of a poor 
handkerchief, which Desdemona knew 
not was of value, and only pleading 
for a man’s forgiveness who hi: 
been cashiered on a most trivial 
-4ault, are all the circumstances he 
has to corroborate the vile insinua- 
tions of Iago. He therefore must 
appear too credulous, and forfeits by 
such conduct some of our pity. Alonzo, 
on the contrary, long struggles against 
conviction of this kind, nor will pro- 
ceed to extremities, till, as he says 
himself, “ Proofs rise on proofs, and 
still the last the strongest!” The man 
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his jealousy stands fixed on, is one 
who had for three years been not 
only his wife’s lover but her destined 
husband. He finds a letter (forged 
indeed, but so as to deceive him) 
from Carlos to his wife in rapturous 
terms, returning thanks for joys long 
since bestowed on him ; he finds his pic- 
ture hid in a private place in his wife’s 
chamber, is told a positive and circuan- 
stantial story by one whose perfect 
truth he had long confided in; and 
lastly is confirmed in all his appre- 
hensions by that unwillingness to 
soothe them which Leonora’s consci- 
ous innocence urges her pride to as- 
sume. Such are the advantages the 
piece before us has, with respect to 
plot, over Othello. And notwith- 
standing that Abdelazar has been 
rendered, by Mrs. Behn, a very spi- 
rited character, yet any one on inspec- 
tion will easily, perceive how much 
more highly colored Zanga is, and 
what advantages, even in the subtilty 
and probability of success in his 
machinations, the one has above the 
other. In a word, we may, with 
great justice, assign to this piece 
aplace in the very first rank of our 
dramatic writings. In p. 111, art. 
Oruetto, we have quoted from 
Mr. Hughes the story of a transaction, 
said to have really happened a few 
years before in Spain; which, in the 
name of the principal agent, and 
other circumstances, is so exactly 
followed by Dr. Young, as to leave 
no doubt but that he was led to the 
story of this play, by the perusal of 
that narrative. pp. 202, 3. 
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Tue different opinions which pre- 
vail on several points of Political 
Economy have induced this Author 
to analyse and compare them for 
the purpose of reconciling their 
discordance. In the Introduction 
to his work he states the various 
doctrines on the nature and effects 
of wealth, and shows that the pas- 
sion for wealth, which, among the 
nations of antiquity and the mid- 
dle age, caused domestic slavery 
and civil and foreign wars, has 
been directed by the moderns to 
labor, manufactures and commerce. 

The first book inquires into the 
various Systems concerning the ori- 
gin of wealth, and investigates the 
mercantile System, the monetary 

System, the System of lowering the 
rate of interest, the agricultural 
System of the French Economists, 
the System of a permanent and 
necessary equilibrium of wealth and 
poverty, proposed by the Abbé 
Ortés at Venice, and the System 
of labor, that fixes and _ realizes 
itself in a permanent object, intro- 
duced by Adam Smith, and defend- 
ed against the Earl of Landerdale, 
who has attempted to subvert it. 

In the second book, which treats 
of labor considered as a source of 
wealth, the Author shows, that the 
faculty of producing wealth is not 
reserved to one, or peculiar to a few, 
but common to all sorts of labor ; 
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and that agriculture, instead of be- 
ing the most productive of labors, 
limits accumulation, and is insufh- 
cient to supply the wants of a great 
political power. He prefers manu- 
factures and commerce, because 
they are susceptible of great subdi- 
vision, give a considerable impulse 
to general labor, and favor 
accumulation. The causes which 
invigorate labor are stated to be 
the division of labor in manufac- 
tures, itsconcentrationin agriculture, 
or large farms, and the introduc- 
tion of machines. But the slavery 
of the laborer, apprenticeships, and 
corporations, and combinations 
which lower the wages of labor 
below their natural rate, are justly 
considered as so many obstacles to 
the progress of labor. 

The third book discusses the 
subject of Capital, which is defined 
to be the accumulation of the pro- 
duce of labor. The Author states, 
that wealth results from this accu- 
mulation of the surplus of the 
produce of labor over consumption, 
and refutes the assertion of the 
Earl of Lauderdale, that wealth 
cannot be increased by other means 
than those by which it has actually 
been produced. He opposes the 
fixing of a rate of interest by law, 
defends public Loans against Adam 
Smith, and a Sinking Fund against 
the Earl of Lauderdale, and pre- 
fers public Loans, even when 
they abstract Capitals from produc- 
tive labor, to make them serve to 
an unproductive consumption, to 
excessive taxes, which impair 
every capital, and exhaust the 
powers of labor. Capitals are stat- 
ed to have the greatest influence 
on the progress of public wealth, 
when they are applied to manufac- 
tures, commerce, and navigation. 
Thisemployment opens inexhaustible 
sources of wealth, which pouring 
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in from abroad, are concentrated in 
the country, and render barrenness 
itself productive. 

The fourth book examines the 
varioys opinions concerning the 
circulation of the produce of labor 
by means of Commerce. It treats 
of exchangeable value, of the im- 
possibility of fixing any value for 
distant times, of the inequality of 
profits which is demonstrated to be 
harmless, of the influence of nioney 
and credit upon the circulation of 
the produce of labor, of the vanity 
of all attempts to confer upon Coin 
any other value than that of the 
metals of which it is composed, and 
of the prejudice accruing to nations 
from the surcharge of a duty on 
coinage. The Author considers a 
gold and silver currency as abso- 
lutely necessary to the formation 
of wealth, because it is the first 
and most powerful stimulus to 
labor and industry: but when a 
metallic currency has given the im- 
pulse to general labor, its scarcity 
may be remedied, as far as com- 
mercial credit is concerned, by cre- 
dit and Banks. This leads the 
Author to a short history of the 
most celebrated banks of deposit, 
such as the Bank of Venice, that 
of Genoa, or the bank of St. George, 
the bank of Amsterdam, that of 
Lotterdam, and the bank of Ham- 
burgh. 

In speaking of the Bank of 
Amsterdam, the Author observes, 
that Adam Smith was convinced 
that the deposits in the Bank of 
Amsterdam had been faithfully res- 
pected. ‘But a modern English 
Author,” he adds, alluding to Mr. 
Henry Thornton, “ pretends, that 
when the French took possession 
of Holland, it was discovered that 
the Bank had lent part of its depo- 
sits to the City of Amsterdam, and 
to the ancient government of Hol- 
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land; but he does not quote the 
authority on which he grounds his 
assertion.” 

To this observation Mr. Boileau 
has subjoined the following note : 


“ Henry Thornton’s Inquiry into the 
nature and effects of the paper Credit 
of England, pages 64 and 309. Mr. 
Thornton’s statements are these: The 
Bank of Amsterdam did not issue cir- 
culating notes, but was a mere Bank 
for deposits, the whole of which it was 
supposed by some to keep al- 
ways in specie. It was, however, 
discovered, when the French poss- 
essed themselves of Holland, that it 
had been used privately to lend a 
certain part of them to the City of 
Amsierdam, and a part to the old 
Dutch Government. Neither of the 
two debts, as I understand, have yet 
‘(1802) been discharged. — And al- 
though Mr. Thornton quotes no au- 
thority, the fact is well known. The 
late Professor I. G. Busch, of Ham- 
burgh, in the first appendix to his 
Dissertation on Banks (which was 
republished after his death by his 
friend Ebeling, in 1801, under the 
title of I. G. Biisch’s Samtliche Schrif- 
ten uber Banken und Miunzwesen,) 
states §2 page 159: This is proved 
by what happened to the Bank of 
Amsterdam, in 1790, when it was 
discovered, that it had lent more of 
its original treasure to the state, and 
to the East India Company, than it 
should have done: and $9. page 166, he 
oy states, that the Directors 
acknowledged the fact. George Has- 
sel, in his Statistical account of the 
Kingdom of Holland, (Geographisch 
Statistischer abriss des Konigreichs 
Holland, Weimar, 1809.) also says, 
page 65, speaking of the Bank of 
Amsterdam: Its credit had lately 
been impaired: but the Directory of 
the Batavian republic decreed a Tax, 
on the 22d of June, 1802, for the 
purpose of remedying the deficit of 
the Bank, by which means the Bank 
money, which wasata discount of Two 
per Cent. bore again a premium of 
4: per Cent. in the end of the 
same month. These two author- 
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ities sufficiently vindicate Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s assertion, and, as I trust, the 
liberality of the French author will in- 
duce him to omit in a Second Edition, 
the concluding senteuce of his para- 
graph, which runs thus: Mais il ne 
cite point Uautorité sur laquelle il 


Sonde son assertion, DE SORTE QU’IL EST 


PRUDENT DE NE Pas y crore. I 
have left it untranslated.” T. p. 336. 


After having inquired into the 
nature of the principal Banks of 
circulation, as the Bank of England, 
and the Bank of France, the 
Author points out their great utility 
to commercial credit, and enforces 
the necessity of upholding public 
credit. He pronounces the foreign 
trade of consumption to be most 
conducive to national wealth, but 
condemns the method of carrying 
it on by Corporations, and privileg- 
ed Companies. He also shows, 
that the monopoly of a Colonial 
Trade ought to be universally con- 
demned for the interest of public 
and private wealth. 

With regard to Treaties of 
Commerce, M. Gaunilh observes, 
that, 


When they merely establish a trade 
between two countries, which before 
had no dealings with each other, such 
Treaties are evidently beneficial to 
both countries, and must accelerate 
the progress of their labor, industry, 
and wealth. But when they are ex- 
clusive; when, while they allow the 
circulation of the produce of the 
labor of the two nations, they exclude 
the circulation of the produce of 
other countries, or only tolerate it 
on burthensome conditions; they are 
less beneficial, because they establish 
a monopoly, which must lower the 
price of preductions with regard to 
the producers, and raise it with re- 
gard to the consumers; and conse- 
quently they discourage production 
by diminishing consumption 


The’ circulation of the produce 
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of labor is constantly beneficial, 
but the only way to reap all its 
benefits, is to render commerce 
safe, free, easy, and general. 

The fifth book is devoted to 
the examination of the various 
Systems concerning the national 
income and consumption, The 
national income is composed of 
the private income of the members 
of the nation. This principle is 
defended at great length against 
the Earl of Lauderdale by whom 
it has been attacked. 


Though the identity of public and 
private wealth be undoubted, and 
the danger of drying up the source 
of the former, by bearing too hard 
upon the latter, be imminent; yet 
private wealth has not always met 
with the regard to which it is en- 
titled. What, then, would be the 
consequence, if any, even the smallest 
doubt, were ever entertained concern- 
ing that identity; if a source could 
be assigned to public wealth, different 
from that of private riches, and if Gov- 
ernment should persuade themselves 
that the decay of public wealth is no- 
wise injurious to private riches, or that 
private riches may be impaired with- 
out injuring national wealth? Ap- 
prehensions of this kind can never 
be realized, when governnients are 


fully convinced of the identity of 


public and private wealth; and there 
is something extremely consolatory 
and beneficial in this opinion, which 
must not be suffered to be shaken, 
and must be vigorously defended, 
because it is on this truth, that the 
maintenance of social order, the pro- 
gress of public wealth, and the ame- 
lioration of the condition of mankind, 
are, in some degree, depending. 


Both the public and _ private 
income consist of the annual pro- 
duce, which is distributed in the 
shape of wages of labor, profits 
of stock, and rents of land, and 
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this distribution is regulated by 
the progressive, stationary, or re- 
trograde state of national wealth. 
The consumption of the produce 
allotted to each individual, by the 
rents of land, the profits of stock, 
and the wages of labor, is subject 
to two laws, the wisdom of which 
is obvious, viz, the consumption 
of the aynual produce must be 
inferior to the total quantity of 
that produce, and consumption 
is more or less favorable to the 
progress of wealth, according as 
it is directed to solid and lasting 
enjoyments, or to caprices and 
fancies, which leave no value be- 
hind. Modern nations have, how- 
ever, nothing to dread from luxury, 
and need not take any measures 
to repress or to guard against it. 


Wherever wealth proceeds from 
general labor, there is no danger that 
it will be dissipated by the private 
luxury of a smaller or greater number 
of individuals. The general tendency 
of commercial nations can never 
be towards dissipation, luxury, and 
magnificence. But that which is 
not to be apprehended from individ- 
uals, may be done by governments. 
Their revenue generally consists of 
contributions levied upon individu- 
als. If either from a love of luxury 
and magnificence, or from the passion 
of conquests, or from a bad economi- 
cal system, or from a vicious admin- 
istration, these contributions are 
raised to an excessive height, the 
efforts of the individual members of 
the nation, to repair, by their labor 
and economy, the evilof an excessive 
expenditure of Government, must 
prove abortive. 


The sixth and last book reca- 
pitulates the tenets which have 
been investigated, and briefly re- 
cords the Author's individual opin- 
ion on the subjects discus sed, 
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PREFACE. 


On adding one more to the numer- 
ous topographical works which are 
already before the public, some apol- 
ogy might be deemed necessary, were 
not the following pages descriptive 
of a part of the united kingdom, 
which, though confessedly interesting, 
has hitherto remained very impcr- 
tectly known. The Lake of Killarney, 
however, has not wholly escaped no- 
tice: in every general account of 
Ireland its extraordinary beauty has 
been dwelt on; ‘it has been the theme 
of the poet; and has afforded subjects 
for a great variety of engravings. 
But as language, unaided by the pen- 
cil, is insufficient to convey distinct 
ideas of visible objects; so the pro- 
ductions of art, unaccompanied by 
a detailed verbal explanation, can 
communicate little knowledge of a 
place, beyond what may be collected 
irom-the mere glance of the eye; 
and accurate even as the representa- 
tions of particular views may be, 
they commonly leave the mind igno- 
rant, both of the connexion of the 
component parts, and their relative 
situation in respect to the surround- 
ing scenery: some account of the 
tas, in which the description was 
assisted by a series of plates, appeared 
to be much wanting, and it is humbly 
hoped that the work now offered to 
the public will be found, in some 
measure, to supply this deficiency. 

The two first divisions of the work 
are devoted entirely to the scenery 
of the Lake; the remaining sections 
are generally descriptive of the sur- 
rounding country, including a consid- 
erable part ef the southern coast of 
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Ireland. The materials were chiefly 
collected in the year 1800; they 
were augmented, at different periods 
sharma, during repeated visits to 
Killarney, where the author has occa- 
sionally remained for several months 
together. It was not, however, until 
very lately, that he came to a deter- 
mination of arranging them for the 
public eye; the task was undertaken 
for the amusement of his leisure 
hours; hours which, if not usefully 
employed, have, at least, glided agree- 
ably away, while he was engaged in 
retracing those scenes which had 
formerly given him so much delight. 
That the work might have been ren- 
dered much more attractive by an 
abler pen, he feels very sensibly; 
but, whatever its imperfections may 
be, he ventures to lay claim, at least, 
to the merit of fidelity. 


This work is adorned with num- 
erous plates, in illustration of the text 
which describes the natural scenery. 
Without such assistance it would 
be dithcult, as the author has justly 
observed, to convey distinct images 
of local characteristics. We shall 
proceed to Mr, Weid’s account 
of the geographical situation of 
Killarmey. 


SECTION I. 


The Lake of Killarney is situated 
nearly in the centre of the maritime 
county of Kerry; on the confines of 
a. chain of lotiy mountains. The space 
included between this chain and the 
ocean, on the west, containing up- 
wards of thirty square miles, is entire- 
ly occupied by other mountains of 
still greater magnitude, amongst which 
are those called Magillicuddy’s reeks, 
computed to be the most elevted 
in Ireland. In general, the disposi- 
tion of these mountains is very irreg- 
ular; but, as they approach the sea, 
they form short ridges, terminating 
on the coast in bold and rugged head- 
lands. - 

This mountainous region abounds 
with lakes. They are mostly found 
in the depths of the valleys; but 
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some are situated on the sides of the 
mountains, at a great elevation, in 


cavities resembling the craters of 


volcanos. The one known by the 
name of the Devil’s Punch-bowl, nea 
the summit of Mangerton, in the vi- 
cinity of Killarney, is.at least fifteen 
hundred teet above the level of the 
sea; and atter heavy rains discharges 
a large stream, which rolls down the 
mountain in a succession of cataracts, 
distinguishable by their white foam 
at the distance of many miles. 

Of these numerous lakes, the lar- 
gest, as well as the lowest, is that 
of hillarney. It may be considered, 
indeed, an immense reservoir for the 
waters of the surrounding country, 
supplied by the overflowings of other 
lakes, by rills from the adjoining 
mountains, and by rivers which fall 
into it after having been augmented 
during their long course by countless 
tributary streams. ‘The only outlet 
to this extensive basin is the clear 
and rapid river Laune, which conveys 
the surplus water into the Atlantic 
ocean through the bay of Dingle. 

Nor is haillarney less pre-eminent 
above all the other lakes of Kerry, on 
account of beauty than extent: for 
whilst the shores of the latter bear 
no traces of cultivation, and are rarely 
distinguished by any suiking features 
from the dreary wastes which surround 
them, its enchanting banks, singled 
out as it were by Nature for the dis- 


play of some of her choicest produc-, 


tions, present the charming variety 
of a rich and adorned landscape, 
contrasted with the picturesque wild- 
ness of mountain and forest scenery. 

The lake consists of three distinct 
bodies of water. Of these, the first, 
which is called the upper lake, lies 
embosomed amidst the mountains: 
the others, situated at the exterior 
base of the chain, are bounded at 
one side alone by mountains; and 
in the opposite direction they open 
to a cultivated country, whose surtace 
is diversified by innumerable hills. 
The two last divisions are nearly upon 
the same level, and lie contiguous 
to each other, being separated merely 
by a narrow peninsula, and some 
small islands, between which there 
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are channels passable for boats; but 
the upper lake stands three miles 
distant, at the head of a navigable 
river which flows through a romantic 
valley or defile. Near the termination 
of its course, this river divides into 
two branches, one of which flows 
peaceably into the bay of Glena, on 
the great or lower lake; the other, 
forcing its mazy way through a rocky 
channel, issues with considerable im- 
petuosity into the middle lake, under 
the woods of Dinis island.  pp.1-4. 


We cannot omit the account of 
the state of Classical Literature 
in Killarney. 


Irish is very generally spoken in 
the town; and many of the inhabi- 
tants, equally with those in the wilder 
parts of the county, are unacquainted 
with any other language; English, 
however, is becoming every year 
more prevalent. Notwithstanding the 
long neglect of this latter tongue, it 
is asserted that Latin has been very 
generally studied in Kerry, even by 
the lowest ranks of the people; and 
I have heard more than one gentle- 
man bear testimony to the circum- 
stance of bare-footed boys having 
been found reading classical authors 
in the fields. It is related of one 
of these poor fellows, that, upon an 
expostulation having been the with 
him on such an unprofitable use of 


his time, he replied, with much 
spirit,— 
“Est quodam prodire tenus, si non 


datur ultra.” 


“ Classical reading,” says Dr. Smith, 
in his history of herry, “extends it- 
self even to a fault amongst the 
lower and poorer kinds of this coun- 
try; many of whom, to the taking 
them off more useiul work, have 
greater knowledge in this way than 
some of the better sort of other places. 
Neither is the genius of the common- 
alty confined to this kind of learning 
alone; for I saw a poor man, near 
Biackstones, who had a tolerable 
notion of calculating the epacts, gold- 
en nunbers, dominical letter, the 
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moon’s phases, and even eclipses, 
although he had never been taught 
to read English.” Similar testimony 
is borne by other writers :—“In 
alighting to take a view of the anci- 
ent family-seat at Pallice, I gave the 
bridle of my horse to a poor boy, who 
seemed to look for it with eagerness. 
From his manner of answering some 
questions I asked him, I was led to 
inquire into his situation; and was 
not a little surprised to find that, 
though sunk in the most abject 
poverty, he was, nevertheless, a good 
classical scholar. He was well acquaint- 
ed withthe best Latin poets; had read 
over most of the historians; and was 
then busy with the Orations of Cicero. 
I found, upon further inquiry, that 
this classical spirit is very general 
among the lower sort of people in 
Kerry.”—Description of Killarney.— 
Anonymous. 

These accounts, however, are either 
much exaggerated, or the taste for 
classical learning is less prevalent 
than it was formerly; for, notwith- 
standing my earnest endeavours dur- 
ing the time I continued in Kerry, I 
was unable to procure an interview 
with one of these learned peasants. 
A gentleman, of my acquaintance, 
indeed, who was with me at Killarney, 
once happened to be present when a 
poor boy came into the inn yard, and 
asked for alms in Latin; and he ob- 
served that several of the towns-folk, 
who were by-standers, replied to him 
in that language, and, for some mi- 
nutes, continued the conversation 
with apparent facility. But that 
some knowledge of Latin should ob- 
tain in a place where the service of 
the prevailing religion is performed in 
that language, is not very extraordi- 
nary; and, in almost every part of 
Ireland, poor boys, the offspring of 
mean, though ambitious parents, are 
occasionally met with, who have been 
instructed in that language for the 
purpose of qualifying them at a future 
period for the priesthood. pp. 233-5. 
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Tue author of this scientific vo- 
lume has developed his plan of in- 
struction in the following adver- 
tisement : 


In this work I have endeavoured, zs 
far as it was in my power, to employ 
the nomenclature most in use amongst 
the chemists of the present day in 
Britain. In consequence of the pro- 
gress of discovery, some of the names 
adopted from the French school of Che- 
mistry now imply erroneous ideas. 
In such cases I have recurred as often 
as was possible to the familiar naines, 
or the old names. 


In adopting new names, I have 
been guided by the necessity of the 
case; and have applied them only to 
new substances, or to substances, the 
nature of which had been misunder- 
stood, and which were confounded 
with other bodies differing from them 
in their nature. 

I may perhaps be censured for hav- 
ing proposed to signify the combina- 
tions of chlorine or oxymuriatic gas 
by simple terminations, connected 
with the name of the basis, such as ane 
and ana; but these terminations will 
serve at least as symbols of the class, 
and in this way may assist the me- 
mory. 

In the last Bakerian Lecture, pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, I have proposed to denominate 
the combinations of chlorine supposed 
tv contain one proportion, by the ter- 
mination ane, those supposed to con- 
tai two by ana, and those containing 
three by ante. As, however, amongst 
the metallic combinations of chlorine, 
there are never more than two distinct 
combinations belonging to the same 
metal, I have given the termination 
ane to the first, and that of ana to the 
second, without reference to propor- 
tiens; or where there has been only 
one, I have used simply ane. If my 
original proposal should be adopted, 
it will however be easy to make the 
corrections, and the cases are very 
few that will require it. Common 
salt, which contains two proportions 
of chlorine, and which in this work is 
called sodane, will be called sodana ; 
ferrane will be called ferranea; ferra- 
nea, ferranée; and arsenicane must 
be changed to arsenicana. 

Some persons may chuse rather to 
use the word chloride, following the 
analogy of oxide; but, as I have ex- 
pressed in the Introduction, our no- 
menclature would hgve been more 
simple and useful without any attempt 
at theoretical expressions of the com- 
position of bodies; and as the fixed 
alkalies, earths, and oxides, are simi- 
lar bedies, and the termination a has 
been applied to the two first, it might 
be properly extended to the last. 


* Author of Researches, Chemical and Philosophical, 1800, 8vo, pr. 10s. 64. 
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The word oxide is however now 
current, I have therefore used it, and 
have employed Dr. Thomson's me- 
thod of distinguishing the different 
oxides of the same metal, by prefixing 
to them syllables derived from the 
Greek numerals; deutoxide, tritox- 
ide, tetroxide, signify that the bodies 
contain two, three, or four proportions 
of oxygene. When the word oxide 
alone is used, one proportion only of 
oxygene is supposed to exist in it. 

W hatever pains be taken, it will not 
be possible to make the existing no- 
menclature conformable to the idiom 
of our language; and till some general 
principles for its improvement are 
agreed to by the enlightened in differ- 
ent parts of Europe, it cannot be ex- 

ected to be even a philosophical 
eel ; and till a more simple sys- 
tem is adopted, innovation will be 
censured sometimes perhaps, even 
when it is necessary, and Neology ge- 
nerally brought forward as a reproach. 

I have, in a few instances only, 
given an account of the experiments, 
trom the results of which the num- 
bers representing the undecomposed 
bodies were calculated. 

To have given accurate histories of 
those experiments would have been 
incompatible with the object of an 
elementary book devoted io the gene- 
ral truths and methods of the scicnce; 
I shall however shortly present them 
to the public, in a work containing 
the details of labors that I have car- 
ried on during the last twelve vears 
in analytical chemistry. 

I have usually given whole num- 
bers, taking away or adding fractional 
parts, that they may be more casily 
retained in the memory. When the 
number was gained from experiments 
in which a loss might be supposed, I 
have added fractional paris, so as to 
make a whele number. ‘Thus tie 
number representing barium, is nearer 
129 than 130; but it is given as 130, 
because it was deduced trem an indi- 
rect experiment, in which a loss of 
weight was more probable than an in- 
crease from any foreign source. 

In a future edition of this work, 
should my imperfect labors be favor- 
ably received, I may hope to be ab!e 


to complete the series of numbers, 
and to fix some that are doubtful. 

I cannot/conclude without acknow- 
ledging my obligations to my brother, 
Mr. John Davy, for the able assist- 
ance he afforded me in the progress 
of the researches which form the 
foundation of this treatise. 

[ have likewise received much use- 
ful experimental aid from Mr. E. 
Davy, and Mr. W. Moore. 

The greater number of the experi- 
ments were made in the laboratory of 
the Royal Institution; and all that 
were fitted for demonstration have 
been exhibited in the Theatre of that 
useful public establishment in my an- 
nual courses of lectures; and have 
been received by the members in a 
manner which I shall always remem- 
ber with gratitude. pp. v-ix. 
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pounded Substances ; speculations re- 
specting their nature ; on the modes 
of separating them, and on the rela- 
tions of their compounds. 


The 
thus : 


Introduction commences 


Most of the substances belonging 
to our globe are constantly under- 
going alterations in sensible qualities, 
and one variety of matter becomes as 
it were transmuted into another. 

Such changes, whether natural or 
artificial, whether slowly or rapidly 
performed, are called chemical; thus 
the gradual and almost imperceptible 
decay of the leaves and branches of a 
fallen tree exposed to the atmosphere, 
and the rapid combustion of wood in 
our fires, are both chemical opera- 
tions. 

The object of Chemical Philosophy 
is to ascertain the causes of all phe- 
nomena of this kind, and to discover 
the laws by which they are governed. 

The ends of this branch of know- 
ledge are the applications of natural 
substances to new uses, for increasing 
the comforts and enjoyments of man, 
and the demonstration of the order, 
harmony, and intelligent design of 
the system of the earth. 

The foundations of chemical philo- 
sophy, are observation, experiment, 
and analogy. By observation, facts 
are distinctly and minutely impressed 
on the mind. By analogy, similar 
facts are connected. By experiment, 
new facts are discovered; and, in the 
progression of knowledge, observation, 
guided by analogy, leads to experi- 
ment, and analogy, confirmed by ex- 
periment, becomes scientific truth. 

To give an instance.— Whoever 
will consider with attention the slen- 
der green vegetable filaments (Con- 

Serva rivularis) which in the summer 
exist in almost all streams, lakes, or 
pools, under the different circum- 
stances of shade and sunshine, will 
discover globules of air upon the fila- 
ments exposed under water to the 
sun, but no air on the filaments that 
are shaded, He will find that the ef- 
fect is owing to the presence of light. 
This is an observation ; but it gives no 
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information respecting the natureof 
air. Let a wine glass filled with 
water be inverted over the Conferva, 
the air will collect in the upper part 
of the glass, and when the glass is 
filled with air, it may be closed by the 
hand, placed in its usual position, and 
an inflamed taper introduced into it ; 
the taper will burn with more bril- 
liancy than in the atmosphere. This 
is an experiment. Ifthe phenomena 
are reasoned upon, and the question 
is put, whether all vegetables of this 
kind, in fresh or in salt water, do not 
produce such air under like circum- 
stances, the enquirer is guided by 
analogy: and when this is determined 
to be the case by new trials, a general 
scientific truth is established— That 
all Conferve in the sunshine produce 
a species of air that supports flame in 
a superior degree; which has been 
shown to be the case by various mi- 
nute investigations. 

These principles of research, and 
combinations of methods, have been 
little applied, except in late times. A 
transient view of the progress of che- 
mical philosophy will prove that the 
most brilliant discoveries, and the 
happiest theoretical arrangements be- 
longing to it are of very recent ori- 
gin; and a few historical details and 
general observations upon the pro- 
gress and effects of the science will 
form, perhaps, no improper introduc- 
tion to the elements of this branch of 
knowledge. pp. 1-3. 


The historical view of the pro- 
gress of chemistry contains a num- 
ber of names and details, which are 
principally of interest as connected 
with the annals of science; but 
would not much contribute to the 
entertainment or instruction of the 
general reader. As we approach 
modern times, the results become 
of more certainty and importance: 


New investigations were instituted 
with respect: to all the productions of 
nature, and the immense variety of 
substances in the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal kingdom, submitted to 
chemical experiments. 
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The analysis of mineral bodies first 
attempted by Pott in experiments 
principally on their igneous fusion, 
and afterwards refined by the applica- 
tion of acid and alkaline menstrua, 
by Margraaf, Bergman, Bayen, and 
Achard, received still greater improve- 
ments from the labors of Klaproth, 
Vauquelin, and Hatchett. Hoftman, 
in the beginning of the 18th century, 
pointed out magnesia as a peculiar 
substance. Margraaf, about fifty 
years later, distinguished accurately 

etween the silicious, calcareous, and 
aluminous earths. Scheele, in 1774, 
discovered barytes. Klaproth,? in 
1788, made known zircone. Dr. 
Hope,* strontites in 1791. Gadolin, 
ittria’ in 1794; and Vauquelin, glu- 
cine in 1798. 

Seven metals only had been accu- 
rately known to the ancients, gold, 
silver, mercury, copper, tin, and iron. 
Zinc, bismuth, arsenic, and antimony, 
though mentioned by the Greek and 
Roman authors, yet were employed 
only in certain combinations, and the 
production of them in the form of 
reguli, or pure metals, was owing to 
the Alchemists. 

Cobalt had been used to tinge glass 
in Saxony in the sixteenth century; 
but the metal was unknown till the 
time of Brandt, and this celebrated 
Swedish chemist discovered it in 1733. 
Nickel ® was procured Py Cronstedt 
in 1751. The properties of manga- 
nese, which was announced as a pe- 
culiar metal by Kaim? in 1770, were 
minutely investigated byScheele and 
Bergman a few years after. Molyb- 
dic acid was discovered by Scheele in 
1778, and a metal procured from it 
by Hielm in 1782, the same year that 
tellurium was made known by Mul- 
ler. Scheele discovered tungstic acid 
in 1781: and soon after a metal was 
extracted from it by Messrs. D’El- 
huyars. Klaproth discovered uranium 
in 1789.8 The first description of the 


* Hoffman, Opera, tom. iv. p. 479. 
2 Opuscules, tom. il. p. 137. 

3 Annales de Chimie, tom. i. p. 183. 
4 Edinburgh Trans. vol. iv. p. 44. 

5 Crell’s Annals, 1796. 

© Bergman Opuscula, tom. ii. p. 22. 
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properties of the oxide of titanium 
was given by Gregor in 1791.9 . Vau- 
quelin made known chromium in 
1797;'° Hatchett columbium in 1801;"* 
and shortly after, the same substance 
was noticed by Ekeberg, and named 
by him tantalium. Cerium was dis- 
covered in 1804, by Hissinger and 
Berzelius. Platina had been brought 
into Europe, and examined by Lewis 
in 1749: and in 1803, Descotils, Four- 
croy, and Vauquelin announced a 
new metallic substance in it; but the 
complete investigation of the proper- 
ties of this extraordinary body was re- 
served for Messrs. Tennant and Wol- 
laston, who in 1803 and 1804 disco- 
vered in it no less than four new me- 
tallic substances, besides the body 
which exists in it in the largest pro- 
portion, namely, iridium, osmium, 
palladium, and rhodium. 

The attempts made to analyse ve- 
getable substances previous to 1720, 
merely produced their resolution into 
the supposed elements of the che- 
mists of those days, namely, salts, 
earths, phlegm, and sulphur. Boer- 
haave and Newmann attempted an ex- 
amination by tluid menstrua, which 
was pursued with some success by 
Rouelle, Macquer and Lewis. — 
Scheele, between 1770 and 1780, 
pointed out several new vegetable 
acids. Fourcroy, Vauquelin, Deyeux, 
Seguin, Proust, Jacquin, and Hermb- 
stadt, between 1780 and 1790, in vari- 
ous interesting series of experiments, 
distinguished between ditterent secon- 
dary elements of vegetable matter, 
particularly extract, tannin, gums, and 
resinous substances; and investiga- 
tions of this kind have been pursued 
with great success by Hatchett, Pear- 
son, Shreder, Clenevix, Gehlen, 
Thomson, Thenard, Chevreul, Kind, 
Brande, Bostock, and Duncan. The 
chemistry of animal substances has 
received great elucidations from seve- 
ral of the same inquirers; and Berze- 


7 De Metallis dubiis, p. 43. 

8 Journal de Physique, 1789. p. $9. 
9 Annales de Chimie, xii. p. 147. 

1° bid. xxv. 21. 

1! Phil. Trans, 1802, 
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lius has examined most of their re- 
suits, and has added severa! new ones, 
in a comprehensive work expressly 
devoted to the subject, published in 
1808. 

That solid masses fell from above, 
connected with the appearance of me- 
teors, had been advanced as early as 
500 years before the Christian era, 
by Anaxagoras; and the same idea 
had been brought forward in a vague 
manner by other inquirers amongst 
the Greeks and Romans, and w: 
vived in modern times; but till 1802 
it was regarded by the greater number 
of philosophers as a mere vulgar er- 
ror, when Mr. Howard, bv an accurate 
examination of the test:monies con- 
nected with events of this kind, and 
by « minute analysis of the substances 


s re- 


said to have fallen in diflerent parts of 
lohe, proved the authenticity of 


the ¢ 
the circumstance, and 
these meiccric productions differed 
from any substances belonging to our 
earth; and since that period a num- 
ber of these phenomena have oc- 
ewred, and have been minutely re- 
corded. 

The philosophy of heat, the found- 
ations of which were laid between 
1757 and 1785, by _— Wilcke 
Crawford, Irvine, and Lavoisier, since 
that period has received some new 
and very important additions, from 
the imquiries of Pictet, Rumford, 


], Leslie, Dalton, and Gay 


showed that 


Herscliel, 
Lussac. The circumstan 
which bodies absorb ena ce 
heat, have been minutely inn rae 
ted; and the impcrt Gverices of 
the different physica chemical 
powers of the different solar rays, and 
of a property analogous to polarity in 
licht, bear immediate releiicn to the 
most refined doctrines of corpuscular 
promise to connect, hy 

close analogies, the chemical and me- 
chanical laws of matter. 

_ A genera! view of the phile ophy 
chemistry was pul lished under the 
name of Chemical Statics, in 1803, | 
the celebrated Rerthollet. li isa work 
remarkable for the new views tliat it 
contains on the doctrines of att: 
tion; views, which are still objec 
discussion, and which bear an imme- 
diate relation to some of the couclu- 
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ts of 
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sions depending upon very recent dis- 
coveries. 

At the time when the anti; shlogistic 
theory was established, electricity 
had little or no relation to c vemistry. 
The grand results of Franklin, re- 
specting the cause of lightning, had 
led many philosophers to conjecture, 
that certain chemical changes in the 

atmosphere, might be connected with 
electrical ph nomena ; and electrical 
discharges had been employed by 
Cavendish, p riestley, and Vanmarum, 
for decompo end igniting bodies ; 
but it was net till the era of the won- 
derful discovery of Volta, in 1800, of 
a new electrical apparatus, that any 
great progress was made in chemical 
investigation by means of electrical 
combinations. 

Nothing tends so much to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge as the appli- 
cation of a new instrument. The na- 
tive intellectual powers of men in dif- 
ferent times, are not so much the 
causes of the "diffe rent success of their 
Jabors, as the peculiar nature of the 
means and artificial resources in their 
possession. Independent of vessels 

f class, there could have been no ac- 
curate manipulations in common che- 
mistry: the air pump was necessary 
for the investigation of th ¢ prope rties 
of gasecus matter; and without the 
Voltaic a tpperatus, there was no possi- 
bility of examining the relations of 
electrical polarities to chemical at- 
tractions. 


sing 


By researches, the commencement 
of which is owing to Messrs. Nichol- 
son and Carlisle, in 1800, which were 
a wed 4 Cruicashank, Henry, 


Wellaston, Children, Pepys, Pfait, 
, Thenard, Hissinger, 
: ius, ic appeared that various 
compound bedies were capable of de- 
coinposition by electricity; and expe- 
riments, which it was my goo xl fortune 
to institute, proved that several sub- 
stances, which had never been sepa- 
ec into any ct! er forms of matter 
common processes of experi- 
ment, were susceptible of analysis by 
electrical powers: in consequence of 
these circumstances, the fixed alkalies 

and several of the earths have been 
shown to be metals combined with 
oxygene; various new agents have 
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been furnished to chemistry, and 
many novel results obtained by their 
application, which at the same time 
that they have strengthened some of 
the doctrines of the school of Lavoi- 
sier, have overturned others, and 
have proved that the genera lizations 
of the antiphlogistic philosophers 
were far from having anticipated the 
whole progress of discovery. 

Certain bodies which attract each 
other chemically, and combine when 
their particles have freedom of mo- 
tion, when brought into contact, still 
preserving their aggregation, exhibit 
what may be called electrical polari- 
ties; and by certain combinations 
these polarities may be highiy exalt- 
ted: and in this case they become 
subservient to chemical decomp 









tions; and by means of eleciric mas a 
rancements the constituent parts of 
bodies are separated in an uniform 


order, and in definite proportions. 

Bodies combine with a furce, which 
in many cases is correspondent to 
their power of exhibiting electrical 
polarity by contact; and heat, or heat 
and light, are produ ed in a 
. the energy of their combination 

ivid intlammatior 1 occurs in a num- 
“he of cases in which eascous matter 
is not fixed ; and ihis phenomenon 
hap pens in various instances without 
the interference of iree or combined 
oxygene. 

Experiments made by Richte r and 
Morveau had shown that, when there 
is an interchange of elements between 
two neutral salts, there is never an 
excess of acid or basis; and the same 
law seems to apply generatly to double 
decompositions. When one body 
combines with another in more than 
one proportion, the second proportion 
appears to be some multiple or divisor 
of the first; and this circumstauce, 
observed and ingeniously illustrated 
by Mr. Dalton, led him to adopt the 
atomic hypothesis of chemical chan- 

es, which had beén ably defended 
- Mr. Higgins in 1789, nz amely, that 
the chemical elements consist of cer- 
tain indestructible particles which 
unite one and one, or one and two, or 
in some definite numbers. 

Whether matter consists of indivi- 
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sible corpuscles, or physical points 
endowed with attraction and repul- 
sion, still the same conclusions may 
be formed concerning the powers by 
which they act, and the quantities in 
which they combine; and the powers 
seem capable of being measured by 
their clectrical relations, and the 
quantities on which they act of being 
expressed by numbers. 

In combination certain bodies form 
regular solids; and all the varieties 
of crystalline aggregrates have been 
resolved by the genius of Ilaily into a 
few primary forms. The laws of crys- 
tallization, ‘of definite proportions, and 
of the electrics tl polarities of bodies, 
seem to be intimately related; and 
the complete illustration of their con- 
nection, probably will constitute the 
mature age of chemistry. pp. 48-57. 


We shall pursue our author in 
his course of publication. 
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American newspapers, Colonel Pike, 
has attained promotion in the ser- 
vice of the United States with a 
rapidity, which reminds us of the 
career of officers in the early part 
of the French Revolution. Seven 
years ago, on the commencement 
of the first of the expeditions re- 
lated in this volume, his rank was 
only that of Licutenant; and, to 
judge from the serious mistakes in- 
to which he was led by inexpe- 
rience and ignorance of the dangers 
around him, his youth must have 
been such as to give him little claim 
to any thing in the nature of an ex- 
tensive command. But while his 
judgment and prudence were thus 
questionable, it is apparent that he 
possessed, in no inconsiderable de- 
gree, the activity and enterprise 
requisite in an explorer of unkuown 
regions. His first expedition took 
place in 1805, and was prompted 
by the recent cession of Louisiana 
to the United States; a cession 
which rendered it important to as- 
certain, with accuracy, the maviga- 
tion of the Upper Missisippi. With 
this view, Mr. Pike was directed by 
General Wilkinson to set out from 
St. Louis, a town situated near the 
junction of the Missouri and Missi- 
sippi, in the beginning of August, 
a season which, as he soon expe- 
rienced, was by much too late for 
the performance of the voyage. Ile 
was accompanied by a_ military 
party, twenty in number, and pro- 
ceeded up the river in what is called 
a keel-boat, about seventy feet in 
length. As they ascended the 
stream, the interruptions to the 
navigation by shallows became 
gradually more frequent, and their 
vessel being much damaged, they 
were obliged to exchange her for 
two light boats. In their progress 
they met frequently with small par- 
ties of Indians navigating in canoes ; 
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and sometimes with the more cheer- 
ful sight of an European fur trader, 
pursuing his business with activity 
throughout these thinly inhabited 
tracks. By the end of three months, 
the weather became extremely cold, 
and the soldiers suffered grea*'y 
from fatigue. It was necessary, in 
consequence, to suspend the prose- 
cution of the navigation and to 
make choice of an encampment, 
where provisions might be obtained 
by hunting. Here the party were 
exposed to all the hardships and 
privations attendant on this most 
precarious source of livelihood ; 
but nothing could prevail on Mr. 
Pike to relinquish the object of his 
mission. Having persevered through 
alternate frost and thaw, he arrived, 
afier extraordinary exertions and 
much injury to the health of him- 
self and his followers, at Leech 
Lake, the principal source of the 
Missisippi, on the 1st of February. 
After passing some time in this 
quarter, and apprizing the chiefs of 
the Indian tribes of the transfer of 
the sovereignty of the country to 
the United States, he set out on his 
return to the south. The difficul- 
ties being here less serious, as well 
from the change of season as from 
having the current in his favor, he 
succeeded in reaching St. Louis in 
the end of April. Here ends the 
first part of his book—the follow- 
ing short extract may give some 
idea of the mode of hunting in the 
country which he traversed. 


Sunday, 3d November.—Rose pretty 
early and went in pursuit of the elk ; 
wounded one buck deer on the way. 
Made an attempt to drive them into 
the woods, but their leader broke past 
us, and it appeared as if the drove 
would have followed him, though 
they had been obliged to run over us: 
we fired at them passing, but without 
effect. Pursued them through the 
swamp till about ten o’clock, when I 
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determined to attempt to make the 
river, and for that purpose took a due 
south course; passed many droves of 
elk and buffalo, but being in the 
middle of an immense prairie, knew 
it was folly to attempt to shoot them, 
wounded several deer but got none ; 
in fact, I knew I could sheot as many 
deer as any body; but neither myself 
nor my companion could find one in 
ten, where an experienced hunter 
would have got all he shot. Near 
night we struck (arrived on the bank 
of) a lake about five miles long, and 
two miles wide : saw immense droves 
of elk on both banks. About sun 
down we saw a herd crossing the 
prairie towards us, which induced us 
to sit down; two bucks more curious 
than the others, came pretty close. I 
struck one of them behind the fore 
shoulder; he did not go more than 
twenty yards before he fell and died. 
This was the cause of much ext Ita- 
tion, because it fulfilled my deter- 
mination, and as we had been two 
days and nights without victuals, it 
was a very acceptable prize. 
Mr. Pike’s second expedition was 
a consequence, like his first, of the 
cession of Louisiana to the United 
States; but it was directed to the 
West instead of the North. Its ob- 
jects were to aunounce to the In- 
dians dispersed throughout this ex- 
tensive region the recent change of 
territorial sovereigniv, and to at- 
tach them, by acts of kindness and 
confidence, to the government of 
their new superiors. A further mo- 
tive for the journey was the advan- 
tage of tracing the navigation of the 
great river Arkansaw, which, after 
a verv long course from West to 
Fast, falls into the Missisippi se- 
veral hundred miles below the con- 
flax of that river with the Missouri. 
In this, as in the former expedition, 
Mr. Pike and his party suffered 
greatly from the inclemency of the 
season. Setting out in July, and 
passing a considerable time among 
VOL. I. 


No. V. 


the Osage and Pawace Indians; 
they were overtaken by'*the rigors 
of winter before they had traversed 
the mountainous region towards the 
source of the Arkansaw. Their 
support was derived from the deer 
and other game killed in the woods ; 
but the recurrence of storms caused 
frequent interruptions to these sup- 
plies and affected the health of 
some of the least robust of the 
party to such a degree, as to neces- 
sitate their being left behind for 
several weeks. Searcely had the 
travellers begun to enter on a better 
season and a finer country, when a 
stop was put to their exploring 
career by an unintended trespass on 
the Spanish territory. Having mis- 
taken the Rio del Norte for the 
Red River, the suspicion of the 
Spanish governor of the adjoining 
province was excited, and Mr. Pike 
with his associates was taken into 
military custody. Notwithstanding 
the exhibition of his commission 
from the American government, and 
repeated declarations of innocence 
of intention in regard to the Spanish 
frontier, he was kept under restraint 
and marched from station to station 
through a great part of New Spain. 
At last, after securing the chief 
part of his papers, the Spaniards 
released and sent him back. His 
great object being the acquisition 
of information, he found some equi- 
valent for his detention, in the va- 
riety of observations which he was 
enabled to make on a quarter so 
imperfectly known as the northern 
division of New Spain. These oc- 
cupy above one hundred pages of 
this book, and constitute one of its 
most attractive features. 

The table of contents prefixed to 
this volume is short, and is useful, 
chiefly, as containing a list of the 
different Indian tribes visited in the 
3Y 
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course of the two expeditions. It 
recapitulateg also the Spanish pro- 
vinces through which Mr. Pike was 
conducted.: 


CONTENTS. 

Journal of a voyage from St. Louis 
to the source of the Missisippi—In- 
dian nations bordering on the Upper 
Missisippi—The Sacs—The Reynards 
—The Jewn—The Winebagoes, or 
Puants—Menomenes, or Fols Avoin— 
Sioux, Minowa Kantong—--Wash 
tongs—Sussitongs —Yanctongs —Te- 
tons—Washpeconte. 

Observations on the trade of the 
North-West Company. 

Journal of an expedition through 
the interior of Louisiana—Osage In- 
dians—Pawnee Indians—Kanses In- 
dians—Jetan, or Camanche Indians. 

Journal of a tour through the inte- 
rior provinces of New Spain. 

Geographical and statistical obser- 
vations on the interior provinces of 
New Spain—Guadalaxara—Vallado- 
lid—Mexico—Oaxaca—Vera Cruz— 
Puebla—Guanaxuato—Zacatecas—St. 
Louis—Potosi—Nuevo San Ander— 
New Leon—New Mexico—Biscay— 
Senora— Sinaloa —Cogquilla—Texas 
—Appendiz. 


Some idea may be formed of the 
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scanty population of these tribes of 
hunters from the following lists. 
No. 1." represents the Indians re- 
siding near the Missisippi and its 
confluent streams, all the way 
from St. Louis in Louisiana to the 
source of that river. No. 2.” con- 
tains the nations to the westward 
of St. Louis. 

As a concluding extract, we se- 
lect a passage relative to the man- 
ner of catching wild horses, which 
are to be found, as is well known, 
in immense herds in certain provin- 
ces of New Spain. 


I observed on the prairie- a herd of 
horses: when within about a quarter of 
a mile, they discovered us, and im- 
mediately approached, making the 
earth tremble under them; they 
brought to my recollection a charge of 
cavalry. They stopped and gave us 
an opportunity to view them. Among 
them there were some very beautiful 
bays, blacks, and greys, and indeed 
of all colors. We fired at a black 
horse with an idea of creasing him, 
but did not succeed; they florished 
round and returned again to view us. 
We then returned to camp. In the 
morning, for the purpose of trying 


* No. I. 
No. of No. of No.of No.of Probable No. 
Names of Nations. Warriors, B¥omen. Children. Villages. of Souls. 
Secs - - - - = 700 750 1,400 3 2,850 
Reynards - - - 400 500 850 3 1,750 
Jowas ---- 300 400 700 g 1,400 
Winebagoes - - 450 500 1,000 7 1,950 
Menomenes - - 300 350 700 7 1,350 
Sioux --- - 3,835 7,030 11,800 3 21,675 
Chippeways - - 2,049 3,184 5,944 _ 11,177 
Total 8,054 12,744 22,594 25 42,152 
2 No. II. 
Osage - - - - 1,252 1,793 974 3 4,019 
Kanses - - - - 465 500 600 1 1,565 
awnees - - - 1,993 2,170 2,060 3 6,223 
Jetans - - - - 2700 3,000 2,500 — 8,200 
Total 6,410 7,463 6,134 7 90,007 
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the experiment, we equipped six of 
our fleetest coursers with riders, and 
ropes to noose the wild horses, if in 
our power to come amongst the herd. 
They stood until we approached with- 
in forty yards, neighing and whinny- 
ing, when the chace began, which we 
continued two miles without success. 
Two of our horses ran up with them, 
but we could not take them. Re- 
turned to camp. I have since laughed 
at our folly to take the wild horses in 
that manner, which is scarcely ever 
attempted even with the fleetest ani- 
mals and most expert ropers. 

The method pursued by the Span- 
iards in taking them is as follows: 
They take a few fleet horses and pro- 
ceed into the country where the wild 
animals are numerous; they build a 
large inclosure, with a door which 
enters into a smaller inclosure: from 
the entrance of the large pen they 
project wings out into the prairie to a 

reat distance, and then set up bushes 

c. to induce the horses when pur- 
sued, to enter within these wings. 
After these preparations are made, 
they keep a look out for a small drove; 
for if they unfortunately should start 
too large a one, they either burst open 
the pen or fill it up with the dead 
bodies, and the remainder run over 
them and escape; in which case the 
party is obliged to leave the place, as 
the stench arising from the putrid 
carcases would be insupportable, and 
in addition to this the pen would not 
receive others. But should they suc- 
ceed in driving in a few, say two or 
three hundred, they select the hand- 
somest and youngest, noose them, 
and take them into the small inclo- 
sure, then turn out the others. After 
which, by starving, preventing them 
from taking any repose, and continu- 
ally keeping them in motion, they 
subdue them by degrees, and finally 
break them to submit to the saddle 
and the bridle. 


Mr. Pike’s expeditions being au- 
thorized by the American govern- 
ment, it became necessary to keep 
a regular record of the proceedings. 
Accordingly he was in the habit of 
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noting every evening the occurren- 
ces of the day, - of subjoining 
to his journal occasional observa- 
tions on the inhabitants and the 
nature of the country. On re- 
turning from his second journey, 
his papers were arranged and sub- 
mitted to the American government. 
They were accounted sufficient! 
interesting to be printed both here 
and in America. In the English 
edition, Mr. Pike’s journal has un- 
dergone several alterations in point 
of arrangement at the hands of the 
editor, Mr. Thomas Rees, who, 
however, declares (pref. p. 7.) that 
in whatever regards the personal 
feelings and adventures of Mr, 
Pike, he has been scrupulous in 
allowing the composition to remain 
in its original state. Brevity is one 
of the most conspicuous characte- 
ristics of the style, and the book 
has altogether much more the ap- 
pearance of an official report of 
facts than of a narrative prepared 
for the amusement of the public. 
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Tuis little book is divided into 
two parts; the first containing a 
Catalogue of Portraits, arranged 
under the letters of the alphabet ; 
and the sccond part exhibiting the 
titles of the works in which rare and 
curious portraits ave mentioned. 

Mr. Flindail’s Preface to the first 
part is as follows : 


PREFACE. 

As there is 4 strong party on the side of dissi- 
pation, igaorance, and folly, we shoald cal! in 
auatlaries of every kind to the aid of science. 

Granger. 

This little work was first under- 
taken with a view only to my own 
private use, having often felt the want 
ef such a.companion during my pur- 
suits as a dealer in Prints and Books. 
But my plan, as soon as made known, 
was approved ; many expressing sur- 
prise that the idea should be so new, 
or that if any one had conceived the 
plan, the fatigue of compilation, or 
the labor of research, had not vanish- 
ed before the certainty of its conve- 
nience and advantage. On my own 
part, it was not difficult to pampeng 
that what was found to myself so use- 
ful, might at least be equally so to 
many others; nor do I think any one 
should withhold what may be desirable 
to another, when he has no better 
reason than that some abler pen 
might have offered something better, 
—(To several Gentlemen, for their 
readiness to encourage and assist me 
in this werk, I have to offer my sin- 
cere thanks.)}—And for the inaccura- 
cies of such an humble compiler as 
myself, some apology may best be 
offered in the words of the Rev. Mark 
Noble, who, in speaking of the errors 
into which both Bromley and Granger 
had Jed him, judiciously ‘observes, 
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« we must be thankful for that whiclt 
is accurate and excuse mistakes, to 
which we are all liable.” If Mr. 
Bromley thought that Granger’s plan 
of his work had “ rendered its access 
tedious and inconvenient,” the same 
might perhaps be said of all extensive 
and bulky works of this description: 
But it is sufficiently known, that the 
increasing thirst for information on 
engraved British Portraits, has beer 
sufficient to call for works of far greater 
extent than the present, which chiefly 
aims at presenting the means of grati- 
fying a laudable wish, among the 
lovers of the fine arts, to preserve that 
which might otherwise become for 
ever extinct. Prints which are nume- 
rous may be said to present them- 
selves, but those which are scarce we 
must pursue, or know how to value; 
when by rare good fortune they fall 
in our way. The Portraits sold by 
George Humble, those engraved from 
the paintings of H. Gascar, the works 
of Place, George White, Hollar, the 
Pass’s, &c. are eagerly sought for by 
the collectors of rare Portraits, to en- 
rich the port-folios and cabinets of the 
curious. 

The discovery of Plates formerly 
lost has not been sufficiently fre- 
quent, to lessen, very materially, the 
number of scarce articles; nor have 
the recent copies of rare heads ap- 
peared to lessen the value of the ori- 
ginal engravings: indeed it has, with 
too much truth, been observed, that 
the multiplication of copies has 
brought them into contempt, man 
of them having been “ neglected an 
destroyed merely because they were 
raultiplied.” Notwithstanding which, 
{ should think the arts indebted to 
several of our present publishers, who 
have favored the curious with 
copies of many Prints, which had 
nearly eluded the utmost diligence of 
pursuit. 

lt may here be proper to observe; 
that without entering onevery occasion 
into tedious details, I have endea- 
voured to describe every print suffi- 
ciently to enable any one to ascertain 
the article immediately on viewing it; 
and with the names of the artists, 
will (as in Bromley’s Catalogue) some- 
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times be found thie names of the print- 
sellers: indeed, itis known that some 
of the latter have practised engraving 
also, as may be instanced in Alexander 
Browne, who was “ limner, engraver, 
and print-seller,” and described in 
Granger’s Division of the Painters. 
A considerable number of prints, un- 
noticed in the works I have abridged, 
will be found in my notes, which I 
could have extended still further, but 
that many of them would describe 
such as have sold at inferior prices. 

The description of rare or remark- 
able books, which concludes these 
pecs will, I flatter myself, be found 

y no means a useless appendix; it is 
to books that the world are indebted, 
not only for the origin, but for the 
preservation also, of many of the most 
esteemed engravings. This catalogue 
will readily point out to the amateur 
or collector, many works, which, 
though they should contain none of 
those pleasing displays of art, or mir- 
rors of nature, will yet assist his la- 
bors in forming a curious and valuable 
library. 

And as, in describing the prints, I 
have been careful in naming the 
books to which some of them are pre- 
fixed, it will more easily be perceived 
when those works have been plunder- 
ed of their prints, or in what recepta- 
cles they should be found. 


* Blest be the graver, which from death 
can save brave ; 

The semblance of the virtuous, wise, and 

That youth and emulation still may gaze 

On those inspiring forms of ancient days, 

ee the force of bright example 

old, 

Rival their worth, and be what they be- 

hold.” 


We add a few of the articles 
comprehended in the volume. 


portraits, &c. 


Anna, of Denmark. S.P.sc. A 
crown over her head; jewels in 
her hair; small oval from a 
silver plate in the Ashmolean 
Museum. Jas. I 


Cromwell, Richard, W. Hollar, 4to. 
——_—— There is another print 
of him prefixed to a scarce tract, 
entitled, “ A Comical Histor 
of the late Times.” Desboroug 
and Lambert are leading him 
by the arms.‘ Ob. 1712. 
Cromwell, Oliver, a medallion, 
inscribed, “ Oliver, D.G. R. P. 
Ang.Sco. Hiberniz, Protector ;” 
on the reverse, his head im 
Britannia’s lap; the Spanish 
Ambassador attempting to kiss 
his backside, &c. Very rare. 
Cutts, Lady Elizabeth, in the 
-_ with John Lord Cutts, her 
2usband, who is in armour, @ 
weeping cupid at his feet, with 
various emblematical figures 
bewailing her loss, and convey- 
ing her to the celestial regions; 
a long Latin inscription. The 
print is described as a large 
oblong folio, designed by T. 
Wall, and engraved in mezzo- 
tinto by B. Lens. Extremely scarce. 


REMARKABLE OR RANE BOOKS. 
Colston’s “ Philosophia matura, 

or Practice and operative Part 

of the Philosophers’ Stone,” 

12mo. vol. 4. p. 29. 1668. 
Discourses of the true and false 

Angels; vol. 1. p. 274. 
Eachard’s Grounds and Occasions 

of the Contempt of the Clergy, 

&c. vol. 3. p. 276. 


= 


REMINISCENTIA NUMERARIS, 
or 
THE MEMORY’S ASSISTANT, 


IN 
NUMBERS AND DATES; 
Applied to, and eremplified in, 





Chronology, Geography, 
Ilistory, Astronomy, 
Biography, &c. &c. 


(IN THREE PARTs.) 
To which is prefixed, 
A Regular System of the Art, 
Founded on Dr. Grey’s Memoria 
Technica. 


? Riclard Cromwell, fol. a proof, in the manner of Faithorne, rariss. 71. 10s. 
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Designed for, and rendered applicable 
to, the purposes of School Education 
and Private Students. 

By S. NEEDHAM. 

Master of Homer House Seminary, for 
a select Number of Young Gentlemen. 





“ Tn defence of this art, as a subsidiary aid to 
young persons in History and Chronology, I 
have no hesitation in recommending it to those 
who wish to avoid the necessity of perpetual re- 
currence to chronological maps or tables, and 
who prefer accuracy and fidelity to confused re- 
collection and imperfect remembrance. It does 
not, indeed, confer a new faculty, but it teaches 
to manage with skill the capacity of the memory, 
end contrives such helps as greatly assist its na- 
tural powers.” Vide Recommendatory Chu- 
vactcr of Dr. Grey's Memoria Technica, by a 
Reverend Gentleman, Head- Master of a Gram- 
mar School, near Birmingham. 


LONDON. 
Law. 1813. 12mo. Vol. 1. pp. 84. 
Vol. uu. pp. 348. Pr. 7s. 6d.— 
Rider and Weed, Printers. 
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Tus book consists of two vo- 
lumes bound in one; and is the 
first of a series of publications an- 
nounced by the author, according 
to this advertisement : 

Parr II. 
Is ina state of great forwardness, and 
will contain 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPITY, 

Divided into 

Sacred, Ancient, and Modern. 

— will succeed, as early as 

ssible 
_—” «Pane Bt. 

containing 
GEOGRAPHY, 

Sacred, Ancient, and Modern, 
together with 
ASTRONOMY & MISCELLANIES. 

The first volume is occupied by 
the lessons of the author, with the 
dates to which they refer; and the 
second volume contains annota- 
tions, compiled from various autho- 
rities, on the historical aud chrono- 
logical facts briefly noticed in the 
first. 


Needham’s Reminiscentia Numeraris. 


Mr. Needham explains his ob- 
ject in these passages of the intro- 
duction : 


Of all the defects to which the hu- 
man mind is liable, no complaint is so 
universal as the defect to which the 
faculty of memory is subject. Though 
Biography records some remarkable in- 
stances of the power of retention, yet 
few, indeed comparatively small, is 
the proportion of those who can be 
said to possess a retentive remem- 
brance of circumstances or historical 
facts with precision and accuracy for 
any length of time. If, then, experi- 
ence aflirm this observation to be just 
and founded in truth, as regards histo- 
rical facts and circumstances, how 

articularly so is it verified in num- 
we and dates. To no particular ob- 
ject is the observation so applicable as 
to that of numbers. 

In History, Chronology, Biography, 
and Geography, as ik os in other 
sciences, the detect of memory in re- 
taining numbers is too apparent to re- 
quire much comment: this, indeed, 
is, and has been, a source of general 
complaint to men of reading at ali 
times; and, to many, it has been pro- 
ductive of discouragement from spend- 
ing a proportion of their time in pur- 
suing a course of reading, because 
they find themselves unable to retain, 
with any degree of certainty or exact- 
ness, what they have read. Certainly, 
in no part of literature, is there great- 
er room for this complaint than in 
history; to the study of which, with 
pleasure and improvement, nothing 
conduces more than a distinct and ac- 
curate knowledge of chronology and 
geography; for as by the one the 
Ae tem peried is fixed, and by the 
other the precise place where the fact 
recorded in history was done; so, 
without this knowledge, very confused 
must be the notions of it. But, as no- 
thing is so difficult, as retaining num- 
bers and dates, these assistant scien- 
ces afford not that full and adequate 
aid they otherwise would be capable 
of. 

Did not constant experience compel 
us to acknowledge it, and familiar 
proofs convince us of the reality of 
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this observation, it would only be ne- 
cessary to illustrate it by an example 
which is perfectly familiar to all, 
and of which daily experience con- 
vinces us.—Should a company of per- 
sons be met together, and the conver- 
sation casually turn upon a subject in 
history, ’tis possible out of the num- 
ber one half may be in possession of 
the particulars of the fact in discus- 
sion; but the proportion would be 
small indeed, probably not one fourth 
would be able, with any degree of ac- 
curacy and precision, to fix the exact 
date. pp. xi-xiii. 


The ingenious and respectable au- 
thor, Abbé Dufresnoy,' in a discourse 
on the study of history, after having 
enumerated the ditterent authors ne- 
cessary to be read, in order to give a 
just knowledge of the various branches 
of it, has made a curious calculation 
of the average quantity that could be 
read in a day; and trom thence he 
has calculated the time necessary for 
each author in their respective branch, 
from which he has proved, that in 
order to have w just idea and a perfect 
understanding in the study of history, 
it would require no less a period than 
twelve years in incessant reading, 
which he recommends to commence ut 
the age of twenty-one ;—a period of 
life this, which if not, as it most fre- 
quently is, required for other necessary 
pursuits, is generally occupied by ob- 
jects of a different description ;—but 
if this should not be the case, if the 
time here allotted should be devoted 
to this study,—yet still the powers of 
retention are so defective, that after 
all the time so spent, and application 
thus made, it is scarcely possible, that 
of the circumstances of history in this 
time read, any considerable propor- 
tion of the dates are remembered. 
But in the system now presented, ad- 
vantages are given to that season of 
life when the mind is unoccupied 
either with the cares or concerns of 
mature age, and unfettered with its 
anxieties; when impressions are more 
easily made, and, when once made, 
are not easily eradicated ;—at this pe- 
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riod, a system is presented, whereby 
youth may learn, in a way never to 
be forgotten, the dates and circum- 


stances, at /east, in one third of the 
time above stated. pp. xvii, xviii. 


The system of our auther is 
formed, with some alterations that 
Le regards as improvements, on the 
Memoria Technica of Dr. Grey; 
and it is inculcated upon the mind 
of the pupil by question and an- 
swer. For the figures usually re- 
presenting the date of an event, let- 
ters of the alphabet are substituted, 
and combined by the student into 
names, of which the elements are, 
in great part, of arbitrary formation. 

The first four lessons comprise 
the following historical occurren- 
ces: 


Creation of the World B.C. 4004 
Universal Deluge . . . + 2348 


Callof Abraham . . . . . 1921 
Reeies  « «2 « =  « OM 
Foundation of Solomon’s Temple 1011 

Cyrus’s Monarchy 536 


Destruction of Troy - 1183 
‘ra of the Olympiads 776 
Foundation of Rome . 753 
#£ra of Nabonassar es 
Death of Alexander, and Com- 
mencement of the Philippic 
Bienen we wee 
FEraof Seleucus ..... S811 
Julian Epocha ces, 
Dioclesian Zra . A.D. 284 
Christian ra A.M. 4004 
Hegira - «+ « - AD. 688 
FPxa of Jezdegird . . . . . 632 
Julian Period, invented . . . 1580 


In order to retain the dates of 
these events with more firmness, and 
to recollect them with more facility, 
the tender and ductile intellect of 
the youthful pupil should be accu- 
rately and indelibly impressed with 
the following lines and letters, be- 
sides the numbers to which they 
refer in the tables. It is to be ob, 


* Vide Preliminary Discourse on the Study of History.—Cuanon. TABLES. 
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served that sa stands for Sacred 
History, anei. for Ancient, and mo. 
fer Modern: 


(Sa) Creatho, Deletok, Abrahneb, que 
Exodafna, Ternpazab, Cyruts, (Axcr) 
Troyabeit, Olymppois, Romput, Na- 


bo 

Philipids, Seleucitab, Jul-Epol, 

Diocl (A.D.) eku, (10) Christ-Mund- 
otho, 

Mahomaude, Jezdegsid, Juliosbuky. 

p. 28. 


Of the simplicity and efficacy of 
this system, diflerent opinions will 
of course be entertained: to inter- 
pose our own would be foreign to 
the occasion. 








On the influence of Sectaries, and the 
Stability of the Church. 
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CHARGE 
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* Mr. Naresis the anther of 


; afte 22 
1. Discourses preached beters the Hence 
2. A Connected and Chrenolegical View 
2 


Nares’s Charge. 


Tue subject of the chargé is 
thus opened : 


Reverenn Breturcn, 


It has pleased God that the 
Church of England, which we regard 
with just and natural affection, and 
consider, with no less reason, as the 
great bulwark of the Reformation, 
the most pure and apostolical form of 
Christianity in the world, should al- 
ways be surrounded with enemies ; 
and should have to struggle continu- 
ally against difficulties and dangers. 
It is thus, probably, that provision is 
made to keep us active and diligent, 
attentive to our flocks, that they may 
not be drawn aside into error; and 
careful of ourselves, that we may not 
fall into any remissness, or forgetful- 
ness of our principles or duties. 

Within a few years past, an alarm 
creater than usual has arisen, in con- 
sequence of the rapid increase of Sec- 
taries, particularly of those, who at 


£, 
nis 


t were termed in ridicule, but since 
have frequently consented to be called, 
and to denominate themselves, Mr- 
THoprs7s. Their increase is, I believe, 
undemable. Not equal perhaps to 
some partial representations, but very 
considerable, and possibly not yet at its 
heicht. Notwithstanding this, I am 
strongly inclined to think that the 
aiarm has been unreasonable ; beyond 
What the cecasion justifies, and im ne 
small degree permecious. To fear a 
ctunger is to increase it; and every at- 
tack is encouraged by trepidation and 
confusion. 

When I con: ider cur Cucren, esta- 
lished as it is upon the Word of God, 
ormed upon the practice of the Apos- 
Ues, built by the prudence of the most 
pious amd learned Reformers, en- 
hiochtencd by the faith, and strength- 
ened by the blood of Martyrs; when 


wahle Society of Lincoln's Inn, 8vo. 
of the Prophecies relating to the Christ- 


jan: Chnvch, in Twelve Scrmons preached at the Warburtonian lecture, 8vo. 


3. Essays, and other occasional ¢ 
Fesay on th 
Remarks © 

4. Single occasional Sermeiis. 





the } 





OP OS LIONS + 
e Demon, or Divination of Socrates; 


including 


hallet of Cupid and Psyche, 2 vols. 8vo. 





Nares’s Charge. 


I view it, as being a restoration and 
continuation of that pure and Catho- 
lic Church which, as St. Paul de- 
scribes it, was “ founded upon the 
Prophets and Apostles, Jesus Christ 
himself being the Head Corner- 
Stone ;” when I see it, as to human 
security, supported by the Laws of the 
Land, and connected with the most 
vital parts of the Constitution; con- 
templating these things, I cannot in- 
duce myself to believe, that a Church, 
so constituted, and so defended, can 
be brought into serious hazard, even 
by a combination much more cxten- 
sive than that of the Methodists has 
ever yet been, or, in my opinion, is 
likely to become. pp. 1-3. 


The Archdeacon proceeds to a 
short, but comprehensive account 
of the origin and progress of Metho- 
dism, and of its division into its 
Jansenists and Molinists, the Armi- 
nians or Wesleians, and the Calvi- 
nists or Whitfieldians. Under this 
head we have a striking remark on 
their opposition, and their inspira- 
tion: 

IIad these men been contented to 
be received as mere human teachers, 
there would have been nothing un- 
conunon or extraordinary in such a 
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difference of opinion. But, as both 
chose afterward to assume the style 
and manner of Apostles; as they 
pretended, and perhaps in their en- 
thusiasm sometimes believed, that 
their thoughts, words, and many of 
their most trivial actions were sug- 
gested by the especial influence of the 
Hory Sprrit, how can we reconcile 
so remarkable a disagreement with 
those extraordinary pretensions? Is 
God the author of confusion? Will 
the Iloly Spirit teach one doctrine to 
one man, and the very contrary to an- 
other, both especially employed in 
what they continually delighted to 
call the work of God? Is this credi- 
ble? Is it even possible? * If not, we 
have, almost in the beginning of their 
history, this very strong ‘reason for 
denying the pretensions of one at 
least of these teachers; and, as their 
claims were so similar, and supported 
by means so exactly alike, there arises 
immediately a strong suspicion, that 
we ought to deny the pretensions of 
both. Nor was this their only impor- 
tant difference in point of doctrine.* 
pp: 7, 8. 

Of the effects of enthusiasm we 
have a strong proof in the.follow- 
ing paragraph : 

That God may pardon, through 
Christ, the most heinous offences, we 





1 It will be granted, indeed, that these opposite doctrines are neither of them 
entirely fundamental. But their consequences are important, and one or the other 
must be false. ‘To me it appears as clear as my mind can conceive any thing to be, 
that Christ invites all men to salvation, without exception, and that they are only 
impeded by their own guilt. The election and predestination mentioned in our 
Articles must then have reference only to the inscrutable fore-knowledge of God : 
for which reason we are wisely cautioned by the same Articles, contrary to the prac- 
tice of the Methodists, not to inquire into the matter too curiously. It may be 
alledged too, that St. Peter and St. Paul disagreed, Butit was only for a short time. 
One opposed, and the other yielded. Gal. ii. 11. 

* Wesley held the doctrine of sinless perfection in the clect, and maintained that 
they, being purified in heart, “ are freed from self-will; as desiring nothing, no not 
for a moment, but the holy and perfect will of God. They are freed trom evil 
thoughts,so that they cannot enter into them; no, not for an instant; they have an unc- 
tion from the Holy One, which abideth in them, and teacheth them every hour what 
they shall do, and what they shall speak.” See Dr. Magee on Atonement, 3d Edit. 
Vol. 1. p. 167. and the anthors cited there. Whereas Whitefield always held, and 
taught his followers to hold, the most humiliating language respecting the Christian 
himself, ascribing all perfection to Christ. He has even spoken of the opposite opi- 
nion of Wesley as a monstrous doctrine. ( Works, Vol. iii. p. 537.) and condemned it 
as the very quintessence of spiritual pride, ib. Vol. iv. p. 351. Wesley had it from 
the Moraviaus, who seem since to have abandoned it. See Oudram Extr, p. 9. Note. 
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know from Christ himself. But that 
he will continually give, to the most 
depraved individuais, those miracu- 
Jous intimations, that fore-taste of ap- 
proaching bliss, which we know him 
to have given sometimes to Saints 
and Martyrs, cannot, with any shadow 
of reason, be sup yposed. llow dread- 
fully then are those poor wretches 
deluded, whe, on the suggestions of 
Methodistical teachers, go to their 
death rejoicing, with all their crimes 
upon their heads : — rejoicing, per- 
haps, even in the crimes which ren- 
dered them unfit for human society; 
as if those very offences had indi- 
rectly made them fit for the society 
of Angels, and of the souls of just 
men made perfect!) How dreadful 
also must be the effect to society, 
when the great mass of offenders 
against the law are taught that, after 
committing the worst crimes, they 
may still expect to dic as happily, 
and with as joyful hopes, as Saints 
and Martyrs; since they see it hap- 
en to many individuals, whom pro- 
Pably tirey know to have been no less 
depraved than themselves; and who 
yet sing psalms of thanksgiving at 
the gallows, and are convinced that 
such is the very road to heaven! 
Such a society does superstition pre- 
pare for the blessed! pp. 18-20. 


An instance of this is within our 
recollection. An itinerant preacher 
forced his way to a man condemned 
to death. At the place of execution, 
he exclaimed in the hearing of thou- 
sands: “ This man is now so happy, 
that he would not exchange his si- 
tuation for that of the best of you.” 
It was doubtless au act of charity to 
convert the sinner, and to make 
him cling to the cross of his Sa- 
viour as his etheacious resource; 
but to extol his happiness to the 
attending populace, what was it 
but to say to them, “ Go you, and 
do likewise!” 

While the author proves his at- 
tachment to the established religion 
of Lis country, he evinces a laud- 


Nares’s Charge. 


able degree of moderation. That 
such is his character will be shown 
by the conclusion of the charge: 


If Calvinism (1 mean that part of 
it which relates to the divine decrees) 
be a gross error, as to me it undoubt- 
edly appears, time will, no doubt, ex- 
pose its futility. But if it be as yet 
undecided in the minds of men, on 
which side of this arduous question 
the truth resides, still we know, not 
only by private examples, but by 
those of whole churches, that Calvin- 
ists, us well as Arminians, may be 
good and pious Christians; that they 
may love God and trust in Christ, 
and seek the gifts of the Spirit as sin- 
cerely us those whose minds are not 
clouded by any such gloomy doctrines. 
If separation be, as undoubtedly it is, 
a great evil, let us at least avoid 
increasing it, by too injudicious and 
inflexible a rigor, in points not strictly 
fundamental. Let us not act as if we 
thouglit that no speculative opinion 
deserves indulgence, unless it fully 
coincide with our own. This caution 
being observed, one great cause for 
disagreement will be removed; and 
Calvinists and Arminians, supposing 
the former to be actuated by the 
same spirit, may go to the altar of 
God, together, as brethren: rejoicing 
in those great principles of Christian 
Faith on which they mutually agree ; 
and putting out of sight that single 
difficulty, which, I believe, was never 
intended to engage their thoughts at 
all. 

My opinion is, (an opinion neverthe- 
less hicld without bigotry and withadue 
degree of humility) that the Cuvrca 
or Exciano is that good seed which 
God himself hath planted, for the 
purpose of re storing, in due time, the 
true faith of the world! If 1 should 
be mistaken In this opinion, it is one, 
however, by which nu man ever will 
be injured. If f am right, to what a 
glorious issue must we look, not only 
for our own labors, but for those of 
all the holy and venerable men, who, 
from time to time, have founded, per- 
fected, illustrated, or defended the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment af this 
country. pp. 38-40. 
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Tue celebrated Barthelemy was 
so successful in interesting and in- 
forming the literary, historical, and 
classical world in his “ Travels of 
Anacharsis,” that it was naturally 
to be expected that other attempts 
would be made in the same line. It 
is remarkable that the adventurers 
in that speculation in this country 
have been generally of the fair sex ; 
and the age of chivalry is not so 
completely past as to have left them 
destitute of supporters... Among 
these, a lady of Bath has entered 
the lists for a portion of credit, to 
which she appears to be entitled. 
Her plan will be seen in her pre- 
face: 


The following pages are not offered 
to the public as a work of imagina- 
tion: they are the produce of indus- 
try: and their object is to induce a 
species of study, inferior in utility 
only to that of religion. 

Perhaps there is no walk of litera- 
ture more capable of uniting the use- 
ful and agreeable than Historical 
Tales; which, to the simplicity of 
truth, admit the embellishments of 
fancy; and, by a judicious selection of 
character, may excite a deeper inte- 
rest, than can attach to one purely 
ideal. How far these purposes are 
effected in the present work, it does 


not rest with the author to determine: 
she can only venture to say, that it 
will not mislead on any historical 
point, and that strict attention is paid 
to the regular series of events, during 
the first forty-three years of the hf 
teenth century. Where authors dilfer, 
she feels herself at liberty to tolluw 
the date which accords best with her 
plan. 

The Lady of Martendyke is a real 
personage, whose private life inter- 
mingles with public eveats, so as to 
extend beyond the limits of simple 
biography; and, possibly, enlarging 
the subject may lessen the particular 
interest. But can she be an object of 
indifference, whose fate involved that 
of two great nations? A fictitious 
character would, of course, be drawn 
less exceptionable; for who would 
not prefer a model to a beacon? A 
real one must be defective. Such is 
the lot of humanity; yet errors which 
lead to vice afford an instructive les- 
son to youth, and facts, drawn from 
the best authorities, often only allud- 
ed to, and never fully detailed, may 
stimulate to the acquirement of know- 
ledge, by supposing it already ob- 
tained. 

The fifteenth century was the grand 
era of the civilization of Europe ; the 
dawn of literature, and of bold adven- 
ture; discovering a new world, and 
dispelling the intellectual darkness 
which so long enveloped the old; but 
the maturity of either exceeds the na- 
tural boundary of this tale. 

The author, while looking with 
filial reverence on the opinions of 
our ancestors, and even on their su- 
perstitions, states them with candor, 
but does not presume to treat of mat- 
ter so far ubove her as their doctrines; 
confining herself to those points in 
which Christians of all denominations 
agree. The ark of God needs not her 
feeble aid to its support; and perhaps 
there is but one woman in England 
competent to give the public her sen- 
timents on that important subject. 
Neither does she indulge in illiberal 
common-place malevolence against 
the head of the Catholic church : she 
commiserates the state of men placed 
in a situation which holds them up as 
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marks for invidious observation; and 
rejoices that he who filled the pontifi- 
cal chair during the period she treats 
of, was acknowledged to possess “ the 
talents of a prince, and the virtues of a 
prelate ;” since, otherwise, fidelity to 
his character might appear to attach to 
his station more than his person.— 
Pp. Aiexiv. 


Of our author's powers of de- 
scribing the majestic and the ter- 
rible, we copy the following ac- 
count of the Alps, and of an earth- 
quake : 

Those only who have seen Geneva 
can judge of Jacquelina’s sensations, 
by recalling their own, when that as- 
semblage of picturesque objects first 
met their view. The most glowing 
language can give but a faint idea of 
it: even painting is inadequate to the 
task; for speaking to one of the sen- 
ses only, it cannot produce that com- 
bination which enchants them all. 
Bounded to a small though chosen 
spot, it aptly expresses the limited 
powers of man, while the eye, wan- 
dering over the vast and variegated 

ene, turns instinctively upwards to 
the Almighty artist. No human 
power could produce the effect of the 
air, the sky, the perfumes of opening 
flowers and aromatic herbs, the 


un- 
dulating motion of the water, the 
eraceful movements of the trees, 


the melodious warbling of birds, the 
wide exient of hills, dales, lakes, and 
rivers, surrounded by the interminable 
vault of heaven. The greatest works 
of man but excite an idea of his own 
littleness: those of the Creator evince 
His omnipotence, and fill the soul 
with ecstatic adoration, 

Launched on the bosom of the Le- 
man lake, under a cloudless sky and 
retulgent sun, whose meridian heat 
was tempered by a refreshing breeze 
that skimmed its ereen-tinged silvery 
surface, curling it into small waves 
that gently heaved the barge, Jacque- 
lina saw the city recede from view 
without regret, and gave up her whole 
soul to the contemplation of nature. 
At first she broke out into expressions 
of admiration; but these gradually 
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sunk into low murmurs, and died 
away in profound silence. 

Such scenes induce reflection, in- 
spire sentiment, excite feeling, but 
do not bestow language. 

it is a high degree of moral excel- 
lence to he able to taste the beauties 
of nature. Pure minds alone are ca- 
pable of duly appreciating her unso- 
phisticated charms, which are lost on 
the worldly, vain admirers of pom- 
pous art. The rugged features of the 
North were still impressed on the 
vivid imagination of the princess. 
They had early inspired her with a 
taste for the awful and sublime, which 
were here united with the most fasci- 
nating beauty, completing a harmony 
that pre-existed in her heart. 

Lost in sublime admiration, she 
gazed around with unsated eye, glan- 
cing over vineyards and pastures up 
to huge precipices, dark woods, and 


foaming cataracts. Naked rocks 
shooting into various grotesque 


figures, where the chamois bounded 
from crag to crag, and other animals 
emerging from their dens, animated 
and diversitied the scene, by their con- 
trasted forms and colors. 

An amphitheatre of solemn moun- 
tains, casting thick shades each on 
another, surround this extensive ba- 
son, disclosing, through frequent 
cletts, others still more distant, co- 
vered with snow that glistened in the 
sun-beams, while copious streams 
lowed down their sides, and rushing 
over the projecting rocks that inter- 
rupted their course, forr-ed beautiful 
cascades: others, like silver threads 
meandering down the gentle slopes, 
bubbled as they descended over peb- 
bly beds. ‘The immediate borders of 
the lake are fringed with an infinite 
variety of flowering shrubs ; the pen- 
sile branches of the weeping willow, 
now sweeping the surface of the water 
it overhangs, contrasts those of the 
Spanish broom, which, though equally 
fiexile, retains its upright tendency ; 
whilst the acacia and spiral fir exhibit 
the same pleasing eflect under an- 
other form, and mingled with the 
shining ash, wild rose, and tu ied 
chesnut, reflected as in a mirror, dou- 
bled the delicious prospect. Corn. 
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fields, pastures, and olive-grounds, as- 
cend the sides of Mount Jura almost 
to the suminit, interspersed with 
woods of various hues, and overhung 
by stupendous rocks. 

At the north-east end the Rhone, 
enriched by many tributary streams, 
pours into the lake with such vehe- 
mence as to preserve its waters un- 
mixed for some furlongs; but the ra- 
pidity of the current slackening as 
the channel becomes more capacious, 
they gradually blend; till that again 
contracting, the river proudly resumes 
its own form, and flowing majestically 
through Geneva, falls with prodigious 
grandeur over a ridge of rocks some 
miles below that city, and running 
thence underground to Sessel, there 
rises and pursues his course through 
France to the Mediterranean. Vol. i. 
pp. 117-121. 


The princess and her train pro- 
ceeded to the country, but found re- 
spiration more difficult as they ad- 
vanced: the atmosphere became al- 
most stifling, and a low, moaning 
sound seemed tocome from the earth. 
Over head a thick cloud hung sus- 
pended like an awning; long streams 
of lurid fire, at intervals, broke 
through the gloom, which every mo- 
ment became deeper. The birds tlew 
screaming in circles close to the earth, 
and the cattle ran, in evident terror, 
to cool their parched throats in the 
standing pools. All things seemed 
to forebode an immediate and violent 
storm. ‘The princess appeared totally 
unconscious of the warring elements ; 
but suffered her attendants to conduct 
her back for shelter. They had 
scarcely turned forthat purpose, when 
they met several of the citizens flying 
from it, with looks aghast, and crying 
aloud to avoid the threatening earth- 
quake. Jacquelina’s attendants na- 
turally changed their course; but she 
sprang forward, exclaiming, “ My 
dear marchesa!” and, deaf to their 
entreaties to preserve herself, flew 
back to Lausanne, regardless of the 
danger that surrounded her. She 
found her venerable friend on her 
knees, imploring the Divine protec- 
ition. Why did you return, my dear 
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Jacquelina?” cried the marchesa re- 
proachingly. “ Your presence only 
afflicts me. Why did you not stay in 
the country, where but one danger 
could assail you? Here we are me- 
naced with many. Fly, I conjure you, 
while yet it is possible.” 

“ Never!” exclaimed the princess 
with enthusiasm. “ Never, my good 
marchesa, will I quit your side. Here 
will [ abide the decrees of Heaven!” 

“You cannot protect me. Why 
will you, by sacrificing your life, em- 
bitter the last moments of mine? I 
thought you were in safety, and was 
resigned to my fate.” 

The princess replied that it was 
now too late to make any effort to 
escape, and begged leave to join her 
orisons for the souls of all who were 
now launching into eternity. At that 
moment a violent shock threw her 
upon the couch of her friend, who re- 
ceived her with open arms, and both, 
in fervent prayer, commended their 
souls to the mercy of their Redeemer. 

The roof fell in with a loud crash, 
and the floor at the same moment 
sinking down, the couch rested on a 
partition wall, which trembled and 
rocked under them. Flashes of red 
and blue lightning showed them a 
horrible chasm that yawned beneath, 
and the black, smoking roof sus- 
pended over them. Clasped in each 
other’s arms, they remained silent 
and motionless, expecting instantly 
to be engulphed. Long and dreadful 
was the pause—the convulsion of na- 
ture ceased—a stilly silence ensued, 
scarcely less dreadful than the late 
tremendous scene. It seemed the si- 
lence of death. The elements re- 
sumed their ordinary course: the at- 
mosphere, no longer loaded with sul- 
phurous particles, became clear and 
serene, and the deep tone of the dis- 
tant thunder died away. Several 
hours elapsed before the friends were 
released from their perilous situation, 
whence they were with difficulty re- 
moved, though without receiving any 
injury. 

What a scene of desolation was 
now presented to the eye! what com- 
plicated misery to the feeling heart ! 
Whole houses swallowed up showed 
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now but frightful pits, whence issued 
a black smoke: others a heap of rub- 
bish: some tottering to their full: 
some half sunk, and ell the timbers 
black and mouldering. eo 
with their spires menacing the de- 
struction of all who approuched the m, 
and the cathedral just cleft asunder 
from top to bottom. 

The unfortunate inhabitants, who 
had fied to the fields, now timid], 


turned to collect the imdivydluals of 


their several families, bewailing such 
as were destroyed, or franticly re- 
Jjoicing over those who had esc aped, 
‘and viewing the wreck of their pro- 
perty with all the va: 
which the human heart is canable, 
from the most calm and philosophic 
apathy, to the wildest excess of des- 
peration. 

These scenes ! anguish rived the 
tender heart of . Faequelinva. ‘Trem- 
bling, she traversed the shettered cite, 
dispensing relief and consolation. She 
followed the crowd which pa 
through the breach into the 
dral, impressed with reverential awe 
of the Almighty hand that caused it, 
and joined the religious processions 
which were made to conciliate the 
offended Deity. These, with masses 
and penances, were continued several 
days without intermission. At leneth 
the general consternation began to 
abate—the terror of this tremendous 
Visitation to subside, when the earth 
again gave signs of agitation. Again 
distraction sat on every face, and 
every heart was filled with terror and 
dismay. Religious eng 9 once 
more paraded the streets, at aliens 
groaned with votive offerings. The 
wrath of heaven was appease i—tiie 
Almighty listened to the supplications 


ssed 


caihe- 


of his creatures, and to the angel of 


mercy committed the obedient ele- 
ments. 

The iwhabitants of Lausanne saw, 
with grateful astonishment, the tot- 
tering walls resume their upright po- 
sition, spires stand erect that had h ung 
impending, and the cathedral 
re-unite. 

Such is thy power, Oalmighty God! 
whether it be thy will to spare or to 
destroy ¢ 


W alls 


The Lady of 


ious fee lings of 


Martendyke. 


‘The seam which remains visible in 
thi is ancient structure is like the bow 
in Heaven—a memento of Divine 
chastisement, and a pledge of Divine 
mercy. Vol. il. pp, 123-8. 


In the sentimental style she thus 
expresses herself: 


Signora Carlotta proposed alight- 
ing trom their carriages, dismissing 
their attendants, and walking slowly, 
till the moon, which was just rising 
in a clear blue firmament, shoul¢ 
show them the city in a new and 
striking point of view. The length- 
ened shadow cast a solemn air around, 
and the soft silvery light diffused that 
delicious cali which all nature re- 
ceives from this mild luminary. 

Iter brightest radiance shone upon 
the mausvleum of Augustus, distinctly 
showing its three circular stories 
winding spirally with as many rows 
of dark evergreens, which cast their 
sombre shade over the glaring white 
marble walls. 

“ The celestial spark that animates 
mankind,” said Jacquelina, “ js ever 
struggling to elevate his corporeal 
being to partake of immortality :—in 

vain; he cannot find in this world 
even an emblem suited to his aspir- 
ing wishes. Yon decaying fabric 
gives a stronger idea of the body 
moulderig w ithin, than these yews 
do of the spirit which has long since 
reposed in the mansion appointed tor 
it.” 

Signora Carlotta replied, with her 
usual philosophic coolness: ‘ Those 
ideas, however opposite in appearance, 
are in reality very appropriate to 
beings composed of a mortal body and 
inumortal soul, in the moment of their 
separation. Emblems of mortality are 
to be tound every-where,—symbols of 
eternity nc-where,—since the prinei- 
ples of decay pervade the whole of 
this perishable sphere. ‘These trees, 
though more lastmg than some other 
species, have their appointed period, 
and give place to their successors, 
like the monarchs they commemorate, 
acquainting future generations with 
the important truth, That vain and 
fallacious are the splendors ef this 
world.” 
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* Alas! why is our being so bound- 
ed?”—“ My princess! you forget that 
it is bourdless; that it soars beyond 
this transitory life, and scorns the 
proudest monumeut of human gran- 
deur.” 

“ But here—” said Jacquelina.— 
“ Here,” replied Signora Carlotta, we 
are pilgrims journeying towards our 
goal,—destined to mect with various 
obstacles in our devious path ;—to 
find it now strewed with flowers, now 
perplexed with thorns ;—but always 
opening a glorious vista, through 
hope and faith, to immortality!” Vol. il. 
pp. 127-9. 


As a specimen of her historical 
manner, we present the death of 
Henry V. and of the Duke of Bed- 
ford : 


The two kings and their queens 
dined together in public, crowned and 
regally attired, surrounded by a vast 
concourse of admiring spectators. 
But while this pageant amused the 
idle inconsiderate multitude, it struck 
deadly cold on the hearts of those 
who truly loved their country, and 
were sensible of its degradation. 
They saw, with suppressed indigna- 
tion, their aged monarch a slave in 
gaudy trappings; while all real power 
was vested in his conqucror, whose 
word was law. Like Alexander the 
Great, Henry, encompassed by his 
brave peers, partakers of his toils, par- 
ticipators in his glory, and blessed in 
love and empire, seemed to have at- 
tained the acmé of felicity. 

But transient was this scene of tri- 
umph: it ended in the moment when 
he expected its completion. The blow 
was struck, but not by a mortal hand. 
The Almighty himseif determined the 
fate of Ileury, and this all-conquering 
hero was cut off in the prime of life in 
the midst of his full-blown honors. 

Young Charles repassed the Loire 
and besieged Cosne : Henry few with 
more than his accustomed rapidity to 
its relief. To meet his rival, an 
hand to hand decide their pretensions, 
was the most ardent wish of iienry, 
who set forward at the head of his 
army. Seized with a consuming dis- 
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order, he was obliged to halt at Senlis, 
while the Dauphin retired before his 
very name. Soon was he reduced to 
but a name, and at the point of death 
carried back in a litter to Vincennes. 

The courage that proceeds from ig- 
norance of danger scarcely deserves 
to be called such; that which can 
calinly meet certain destruction is true 
iagnanimity. The elevated soul of 
Henry shrunk not from the approach 
of death; nor at the awful moment 
when the bold become timid, and the 
livpocrite sincere, was he struck with 
terror or stung by remorse. 

With a spirit of religion that digni- 
fied his valor, he prepared to meet his 
premature end, regretting it only as it 
retarded the great work so near con- 
clusion; and rejoicing that his reign, 
though short, was glorious. 

His unbounded genius extended be- 
vend the conquest of France to the 
rescuing Jerusalem from the Infidels, 
had life been spared him to effect 
those two grand objects. He directed 
with perfect composure the best 
means to prosecute his intentions : 
then vielding to the feelings of a hus- 
band wad a father, commended his 
wife and son to the care of his bro- 
ther Bedford, with that frank reliance 
on his talents, integrity, and fraternal 
atlection, which the Duke's conduct 
so nobly justified. His last injunc- 
tions were to pursue the war with 
vigor, und to preserve the alliance of 
the Duke of Burgundy. 

Henry received the intelligence of 
lis approaching end with unshaken 
furtitude, and diced as he had lived—a 
hero. Vol. iv. pp. 37-40. 


Philip, frivately reconciled to 
Charles, and in concert with the cap- 
tive princes, yet afiected a strict 
union with the English, became mas- 
ier of their expectations from the 
Duke of Orieans, and persuaded them 
that they might make peace on their 
own terms; while he stimulated the 
French king to the most exorbitant 
demands, and then made their not 
complying with them a pretext for 
breaking with the English. These 
deceitful arts, and the mean conces- 
sions of Cliurles, stamped the treaty 
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of Arras with indelible dishonor. The 
English were in a short time reduced 
to concentrate their forces in Paris 
and Normandy. But the mortal 
blow to the hopes of his countrymen 
was the death of the Duke of Bedford, 
who fell a victim to this unworthy ar- 
tifice. Overwhelmed with a sense of 
the impending calamities which me- 
naced his country, his great soul, an- 
ticipating the fatal treaty of Arras, 
burst from the world before its final 
completion. 

Bedford left behind him a character 
so perfect as commanded the love and 
veneration of even his enemies. His 
prudence and wisdom, his valor and 
generosity, his vigilance and modera- 
tion, were unparalleled. Ue was a 
hero and a statesman: the great and 
the amiable were so happily blended 
in his mind, that time cannot lessen 
their lustre. 

If the conquest of France was a 
crime in Henry, it was a duty in Bed- 
ford. He would have been a traitor 
to his king and country, if he had re- 
linguished conquests already made, 
and claims already established. And 
if the loss of France be a subject of 
regret, no particle of obloquy can at- 
tach to that noble prince trom being 
wusuccessful. 

The treaty of Arras was equally 
fatal to the Queen Dowager of France, 
who survived it but twelve days. 
That wicked woman, disappoiuted in 
all her projects by the unexpected 
success of the son she so labored to 
destroy, died of vexation, at the fail- 
ure of her unnatural purpose. De- 
spised by the English, detested by the 
French, and execrated by all who 
valued or esteemed virtue, latest pos- 
terity will attach every epithet of m- 
faumy to the name of isabella of Ba- 
varia.’ Vol. iv. pp. 248-50. 


3ut the novel readers will find 
occasional food fur curiosity. We 
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instance the recognition of the 
Countess : 


Rest completed what the charitable 
cares of the rustic pair had begun; 
and the travellers were soon perfectly 
recruited. The board was covered 
with their best stores, drawn cautious- 
ly out of the secret hoards concealed 
trom the marauders, who frequently 
plundered them. Stragglers too ofien 
terrified them with threats of leading 
those parties to rifle them. Those 
sufferings were timidly related in ex- 
cuse fur their suspicions, and more 
boldly unfolded as they found the 
apology accepted, and their guests in- 
terested in the details, which naturally 
led to the state of the neighbouring 
provinces. Jacquelina, intent to gain 
iformation, had the pleasure to learn 
that the loyalists were still in great force 
in Holland, and only wanted a leader 
to assert the rights of their sovereign. 

“She is a prisoner!” sighed the 
compassionate Meta; while her cau- 
tious husband checked her by a look, 
which repressed the springing hopes 
of the attentive guests.’ Jacquelina 
related the simple tale she had con- 
certed, which was in the outline true : 
—They were going to Holland upon 
important business, and, ignorant of 
the country, lost their way, having 
quitted the forest for fear of being de- 
voured by wild beasts, and had wan- 
dered without other guide than the 
river, by the banks of which they 
fell into the dangerous predicament 
whence timely humanity had rescued 
them. John blushed, and Jacquelina 
hastily assured him, that she ap- 
proved his caution, and regretted the 
necessity fur it; wishing that peace 
might soon restore the country to se- 
curity. 

“ There is little prospect of that,” 
said John, “while the contending 
powers try which shall oppress it 
most, and vie with each other in com- 





? In this last sentence we think it necessary to notice a grammatical construction, 


which is not the less inaccurate because 


setested, and exccraled refer in sense to Isabella, but in construction to posterity. 


it is common. The participles despised, 


We 


beg that our fair writer will turn to Vol. i. p. C9, and grammatically analyse the seu- 


teuce beginning at married, 
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mitting depredations. It was other- 
wise when I was a soldier, and Count 
William——” 

“Did you fight under my father?” 
eagerly interrupted the Countess; 
then restraining her vivacity; “ Did 
you fight under the old Count?” But 
it was too late: the old soldier turned 
a penetrating glance on his fair guest, 
then interchanged one with his wife: 
while Jacquelina sat conscious of her 
indiscretion, and balancing in her 
mind what step to take. Isabel had 
inadvertently named the Countess; 
and these expressions, with the obser- 
vations of the peasants on the voices, 
persons, and manners, oftheir guests, 
convinced them of their quality. Jac- 
quelina perceived that dissimulation 
was now vain, and determined to 
throw herself on their mercy. Inthe 
moment when she was about to make 
them arbiters of her destiny, she be- 
held them at her feet. 

“ You are the Countess!” they both 
exclaimed with one voice; “ the 
daughter of Count William; our law- 
ful sovereign.” 

« My life is in your hands,” replied 
the Countess; “you saved it this 
morning; it is now at your disposal; 
nor have I any means to redeem it.” 

“Redeem it!” cried the worthy 
couple: “ our lives would be well em- 
ployed in preserving yours.” Jac- 
quelina raised her benefactors, and 
expressed her sense of their goodness 
with grateful warmth, while a big tear 
rolled down the veteran’s cheek in 


memory of his deceased lord; and his’ 


came rejoiced and lamented in the 
same breath for the misfortunes of 
her sovereign and her own happiness 
in contributing to lessen them. When 
the general agitation subsided, they 
all began to concert measures for the 
future movements of the Countess. It 
was her intention to take her passage 
from Liers in a treckschuit, and pro- 
ceed from place to place in that man- 
ner to avoid the fatigue of a journey 
on foot. John found her figure too 
attractive for such a mode of convey- 
ance, and for the society of country- 
folks going to market: he advised her 
to assume the dress of a peasant. 
“ My dame,” said he, “can supply 
VOL. 1. K 
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you with her plain homely clothing: 
you may pass for my daughter, and 
your companion here tormy grandson, 
whose clothes will just answer. 
Treckschuits pass daily with provisions 
to all the neighbouring towns. I shall 
go with you myself to Antwerp, and 
look out one to take you forward, that 
no exertion may be necessary on your 
part, which might lead to betray vou. 
Buta few days rest will enable you to 
proceed the better, and evade the pur- 
suit of your enemies.” 
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It appears that Vetus has been 
so unfortunate as to incur the dis- 
pleasure of this writer (if the term 
be not misapplied) who calls him- 
self Sempronius. We are not 
enough in the confidence of Vetus 
to have heard, whether his afflic- 
tion at this untoward event will in- 
duce him to resign his pen; or, if 
he should persist in addressing the 
public, to decline all notice of so 
formidable an antagonist; but our 
readers will judge for themselves 
by the following extracts. 

Sempronius begins thus : 


SIR, 
As the conduct you have pursued 
in the course of your publications, 
does not, in general opinion, entitle 
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you to commendation, I have not 
thought it necessary to preface this 
epistle in the style of an encomiast. 
p. 1. 


After informing us that he lives 
in a cottage, he ‘makes some ob- 
servations on huntan nature ; 


Ilaving been long in the habit of 
makiyg observations on the great 
events that have passed before me, | 
am acquainted with men, manners, 
opinions and things; from whence | 
have discovered, that the P wers crnd 
pursuits of the human mind , leadtoa 
variety of actions ; some commendable, 


and others not so.—pp. 2, 3. 

We were so much struck with the 
novelty and value of this maxim, 
that we immediately added it to 
our manuscript collections from 
‘Theophrastus, La Rochefoucault, 
and La Bruyere. 

Sempronius, if we can take his 
word for it in the sentences annex- 
el, is perfectly well acquainted 
with Vetus. 

I know you well, and have, hereto- 
fore, held you in a friendly estima- 
tion. p. 8. 

You are Right Honourable, through 

courtesy, and therefore, shou!d be at- 


tentive not to tarnish the courtesy of 


the court. p- 11. 

Why qua urel with your coadjutors? 
—And w hy did you resign because 
you could not hold your situations on 
your arbitrary conditions? p. 4 


Our limits will not permit any 
further notice. 
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The author commences by de- 
claring that his remarks have been 
dictated solely by a wish to recom- 
mend what appeared to be a new, 
but not unimportaut, view of a mo- 
mentous subject, and that nothing 
but a presumption of the originality 
of their design would have induced 
him to obtrude them on the notice 
of the public. By ‘religious mo- 
deration,’ we are to understand the 
avoiding undue extremes; and in 
our author's opinion, the present 
age is, on the subject of religion, 
an age of extremes: one extreme 
being that of dwelling too exclu- 
sively on evangelical motives, the 
other that of imputing too much 
etiicacy to mere moral exertions. 
Between these, he wishes to mark 
out the middle points of contact ; 
to moderate the excesses of the 
one, and supply the deficiencies of 
the other. 

Our author states three points of 
difference between the two oppo- 
site parties: the first with regard 
to grece and works ; the one con- 
tinually dwelling on the insutlici- 
ency of human | exertions, and the 
all-sufticiency of the divine interpo- 
sition; the other laying so much 
stress on the man’s natural powers, 
as almost to lose sight of the grace 
and favor of God. The second 
point is faith and works ; one party 
attaching too much merit to the 
former ; the other to the latter. 
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The third point of difference is on 
the agency of the Holy Spirit : one 
side maintaining that the gradual and 
secret influences of the Lioly Gost 
are essential to every human 
thought, word, and deed, in order 
to make them pure and acceptable 
before God ; while the other under- 
values, if not entirely overlooks, 
the supernatural aid of Heaven.— 
On these important points, the 
author refers the parties in ques- 
tion to the sacred Scripture, and 
the English Liturgy, in which, he 
feels persuaded, 


They will find, that whilst it is 
maintained to be of the first necessity, 
to placea strong and implicit reliance 
on the gracious terms of the gospel 
covenant, as superseding all human 
merit; itis at the same time consi- 
dered to be of the highest importance, 
not to deny the efficacy, but rather to 
maintain the necessity, of human en- 
deavours: and that whilst mankind 
are strongly urged to the most vigor- 
ous efforts they can make, as to their 
part of the covenant, yet that, alter 
all, those eftorts will be insuflicient ; 
and that the gracious part which God 
condescends io take in the same co- 
venunt, is necessary to begin aud 
crown the whole. On the subject of 
faith and works they will find, that 
whilst that faith, which is destitute 
of corresponding fruits, is pronounced 
to be not iruly Christian; obedience, 
on the oiler hand, must, in order to 
be Christian also, be built on the 
evangelical motives of repentance 
and faith. And, lastly, on the illu- 
minating and sanctifying influence of 
the Holy Spirit, they will find, that 
whilst sentiments are promulgated, 


strictly declarative of the necessity of 


supernatural aid, in order to begin, 
promote, and perfect man’s endea- 
vours in the work of his salvation ; 
yet that man’s prayers and endeavours 
are declared to be essential also to his 
furtherance and advancement in di- 
vine grace. Thus, as it appears to 
the disciples of ‘ religious modera- 
tion,’ the partizans of each opinion 


will find, that the truth lies between 
them: that man is indeed taught un- 
der divine grace, to do what in him 
lies in order to aitain eternal | fe: but 
that, having done tis, he must leave 
the rest to God's mercy through 
Christ. After his best performances, 
he has no claim of right whatever to 
the rewards of Heaven; but is in- 
debied for his eternal hopes, simply 
and entirely, to the peculiar, and dis- 
tinctively gracious terms of the Chris- 
tian covenant. pp. 11. 12. 


In order to illustrate his areu- 
ment, the author supposes a preacher 
from each of the three classes al- 
ready mentioned, discoursing on 
the text, “ Werk out your own sal- 
vation with fecr cand trembling,” 
Philippians, c. i. v.12: and shows 
how different would be the doc- 
trine which each would believe it 
to inculcate. 

He then proceeds ta the second 
head of his remarks, which is the 
commencement of what he con- 
siders to be, for the most part, the 
new and original branches of his 
design, and which he submits to 
the reader with great diffidence. 
Inthe first place, the parties op- 
posed to each other are too much 
in the habit of keeping alive their 
respective differences, and perpe- 
tuating them by the use of odious 
and obnoxious names. ‘They are 
advised to adopt a system of mu- 
tual conciliation; to borrow what 
is good from each other, and re- 
form in each other what is evil; to 
labor equally to improve others, 
and themselves; and thus to 
strengthen, instead of weakening 
each other's hands, so as to lend 
their common aid, in carrying on 
the work of the Lord. Secondly, 
the stvicter class, conceiving the 
great mass of society to be at vari- 
ance with them and their cause, 
withdraw themselves from it, and 
mix principally, if not altogether, 
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with men of their own sentiments: 
while the less scrupulous party join 
unreservedly with the world iu their 
society, and also in their censures 
and animadversions on those more 
strictly religious than themselves. 
The middle course recommended 
in this particular, is to beware, on 
one side, of an unbecoming assent 
to the maxims of that ‘* world,” 
which is so often opposed in scrip- 
ture to the will of God; and on 
the other, to acquire a demeanour, 
though serious, yet cheerful, be- 
nevolent, and gracious. ‘Thirdly, 
there is one extreme which ob- 
trudes religious conversation too 
much; another which promotes 
and encourages it too littl. The 
remedy for either of these, is an 
earnest, and siicere view of reli- 
gion, qualified by a prudent regard 
to the existing condition of those, 
whom it is its business to improve. 

In the first point of the third 
head, the author enforces the ne- 
cessity of uniting religion and mo- 
rality, in order to form a perfect 
character, in opposition to the ad- 
vocates of either taken separately. 
In the second, he deprecates that 
mode of education, which would 
crush the growth of every natural 
feeling, and deny the cnjoyment 
of every imecent pleasure: while 
he equally censures the conduct of 
these, who would entirely remove 
from youth those restraints which 
religion imposes. Jn the third, he 
endeavours to moderate the two 
opposite extremes on the subject of 
innocent diversions. In the fourth 
and last point, he recommends a 
middie course between the practice 
of those, who, in their zeal for the 
peculiar interests of the established 
church, overlook the substantial 
interests of true piety and religion ; 
and of those who, under the spe- 
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cious name of charity, embrace & 
system of generalised religion, and 
thus expose themselves to the dan- 
ger of scepticism and unbelief. 

In the concluding pages of this 
pamphlet, the author, by way of 
recapitulation, draws the character 
of a disciple of ‘ religious modera- 
tion,’ which he earnestly holds up 
to our imitation, and which, he 
conceives, cannot fail to escape the 
censure, and challenge the appro- 
bation of all. 
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by which they are Oppressed. 
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A LETTER 
FROM THE 
Rev. Mr. WYLDE, 
TO THE 

CLERGY OF SOMERSETSHIRE, 

On the means of preventing 

UNDUE MARRIAGES, 
With Communications on the Subject 

from various dignified Clergymen. 


OvuTLINES 


OF A 
PLAN OF FINANCE 
PROPOSED TO BE SUBMITTED TO 
PARLIAMENT. 
By the Right Hon. N. Vansittart. 


oa 


The Prolestant Dissenter argues, 
that all political disqualifications, 
on account of religious doctrines, 
must operate as a punishment for 
holding those doctrines; that such 
an effect must be contrary to the 
principles of justice ; that the opi- 
nions ascribed to the Catholics, and 
supposed by many persons to ren- 
der them unworthy of confidence, 
are either false or exaggerated ; that 
the belief of the eternal damnation 
(absit invidia) of dissenters from 
their own creed is not peculiar to 
Catholics; and that the persecu- 
tions of former times are not fairly 
alleged as a reason for withholding, 
in the present enlightened zra, 
what are by them considered as 
their rights. 


The Leiter of Mr. Wylde is ona 
subject which it is the intention of 
some of the members of Parliament 
to bring shortly before the House 
of Commons. It is occasioned by 
some gross abuses of the marriage 
sacrament, which find encourage- 
ment in the neighbourhood of Bris- 
tol, “and perhaps,” he observes, 
“in the vicinity of other large and 
populous towns.” Connexions are 
thus facilitated, within prohibited 


degrees of consanguinity, or other- 
wise atrocious. We are told that 
the marriage ceremony may be per- 
formed, and the banns published, 
without any inquiries respecting the 
residence of the parties. ‘The se- 
crecy and facility with which pro- 
fligate or imprudent marriages may 
be sclemnised, have been produc- 
tive, according to Mr. Wylde’s 
statement, of a very baneful effect, 
not only on the morals of the com- 
munity, but on the peace of pri- 
vate families. In consequence, Mr. 
Wylde addressed a circular letter 
to the Clergy, intimating that the 
subject would soon come before 
Parliament, and requesting to be 
favored with the influence of their 
names and connexions, in further- 
ance of the cause. On a subject 
like this, which bears reference to 
a question of moral and domestic 
feeling, the ornaments of style and 
language would have been mis- 
placed. Mr. Wylde seems to have 
abandoned himself, without much 
method, to the impulse of his mo- 
ral sentiments; and what he might 
have felt sincerely, he has expres- 
sed with earnestness. As a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, imbued with its 
precepts, and animated with the spi« 
rit that pervades it, it was perhaps 
the object of Mr. Wylde, rather to 
work conviction than to seek ap- 
plause ; rather to impress the rea. 
son, than to play around the fancy 
We do not offer this as praise, nor 
can it be coustrued into censure. 
The clergy have received the appli- 
cation of Mr. Wylde, in a manner 
highly to their credit. In the let- 
ters transmitted by these gentlemen, 
in reply to his circular address, se- 
veral examples are mentioned of 
bigamy, polygamy, and even of in- 
cest ; besides many instances of do- 
mestic misery from the prevalence 
and the frequency of clandestine 
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marriages among the younger 
branches of families. Some facts 
are also related, which may be 
given in the words of the authors, 
as the passages, although important, 
are extremely brief, and could not 
be expressed by us in fewer words. 


A woman, having @ husband living, 
even in a neighbouring parish, coha- 
bited with 2 man of my parish, was 
married to him at Bedminster, and 
went by his name; was a very bad 
character; this man died, and lett her 
his property. A short tine aiter, she 
gave the clerk a publication to another 
man; a friend officiated for me that 
Sunday, and published her: on the 
Sunday tollowing, | refused the pub- 
fication-—-they went to Bedminster and 
were married. Thus, through the fa- 
cility of marriage at such places with- 
out resilience, or any questions being 
put to them, this woman was not only 
guilty of bigamy, but polygamy. | 
think within the last three months 
there have been three marrisges at 
Bristol, or Bedminster, from my pa- 
rish, when neither of the parties ever 
lived in the parish where they were 
married. p. 39. 

The complaint of a general dimi- 
nution of home marriages, is, 1 believe, 
universal. Couples appear without any 
account how or where they were united. 
This, as vou observe, may “ draw a 
vel over the quilt of many, who co- 
habit as man aad wife, without sub- 
mitiing to the ceremony ;” and may 
tend to the subversion of ielivivus 
and moral institutions, as well « 
the fatal increase of vice and depra- 
vity. I can only assure you, thet m 
my own parish, the population of 
which, during the last fourteen years, 
has increased one-third, the number 
of marriages has decreased from about 
ten to lour. p. 44. 


‘ 
Ss 1.0 


The publication concludes with 
Mr. Vansittart’s Plan of finance." 
As it has been so recently discussed 
in parliament, and subsequently 
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communicated to the public, we 
have only to recommend the pe- 
rusal of the original work to those 
readers, who may wish to be fully 
acquainted with the elaborate cal- 
culations therein developed. 
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see 


We sclect the following passages 
from Mr. Brady’s preface, as being 
more immediately apposite to the 
object of his work : 


The Reformed Calendar, upen the 
basis of which the Author has raised 
his superstructure, will, upon exami- 
nation, be feuad to possess a much 
stronger claim to attention than it 
has hitherto appeared to merit: That 
itis the National Register of Time, 
and the instrument whereby is regu- 
lated the Ecclesiastical Establishment 
of the Nation, cannot but be gene- 
rally known; though it requires a 
more extensive course of reading than 
many are habituated to, clearly to 
trace the progress of the Calendar, 
through its various gradations of im- 
provement, to its present ac curacy 5 
or to appreciate the causes that gave 
rise to the division of our Church ser- 
vice, in the order that has been set- 
tled by our forefathers. yp. iii, iv. 


* This has been since published ina detached form, 


-_—_-> 
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The author trusts that he will be 
found to have executed his task with 
an industry, that may procure for him 
the approbation of a liberal and ecn- 
lightened public. The scrupulous and 
vigilant attention he has bestowed to 
attain correctness may, perlraps, jus- 
tify the hope of his having been in 
that respect successtul: the work has 
been the result of Jong and arducus 
application; and, unlike the produe- 
tions of genius , oF of fancy, which 
may be executed with a rapidity y pro- 
portion: ute to extent of talent, or ferti- 
lity of invention, the progress of exer- 
tion has | been impeded by the neces- 
sity of close investigation, aud by the 
tediousness attendant upon iminute 
research. 











The National Calendar, and the 
yearly Almanac formed trem that 
manual, have hitherto been chielly 
ised for the ordinary purposes of lite, 
and rarely resorted to us mediums 
through which instruction or amuse- 
ment might be attained; but a close 
investigation will evince that they are 
abundantly fertile in both respects 
Besides, the days appropriated to par- 
ticular observance by the Church, 
others set apart as Political Holidays, 
and for the commemoration of per- 
sous eminent for piety and virtue, 
likewise lay claim to attention:—The 
author, therefore, has not restricte vel 
his research to those days pre-cii- 
nent for sanctity of cbservance, but 
has extended his remarks to all others, 
which though now disrobed of their 
furmcr importance, are still retained 
in the calendar, either to commemw- 
rate great events, or to perpetuate the 
remembrance of characters who for 
ages were regarded as worthy of such 
honorable distinction. pp. v, vi. 


The Historical Extracts, with the 
Classical and other Anecdotes, intre- 
duced in illustration of particular 
points, will, itis hoped, be found atp- 
posite, and generally acceptable ; they 
will at all events be gratifying to 
youthful readers, and by alleviating 
the tediousness of constant narrti on, 
will relieve the mind from «a too ar- 
dent attention. pp. vi, vil. 


In tracing the absurdities and in- 
consistencies of mankind through the 
dark ages of ignorance, a necessity 
has occurred of adverting to the ad- 
vantages accruing to modern times, 
from the suppression of those super 
stit ious usages, which for ceniuries 
deformed the Christian Relis gion; and 
to uw: iken a — sense of those 
blessings, the zuther hes described in 
strong ‘colors the errors from which 
we are now happily emancipated. Of 
the follies which he has thus exposed, 
by far the greater number were prac- 
tised under the sanction and authority 
of the P ‘opis sh Church; and he has, 
perhaps , been led more frequently ie 
remark upon the ancient discipline of 
that church, than the respect he bears 
to many of its pre sent members, 
might seem te demand: but he trusts 
that an anxious desire to discriminate 
hetween truth and fiction, will not be 
mistaken for a disposition to animad- 
vert illiberally upon the principles of 
the more enlightened of the present 
day. pp. vii, vill. 











The circumstances lately occur- 
ring at Windsor, en the occasion of 
the Duchess of Brunswick's funeral, 
have attracted such inter rest, that 
ve take the opi wortunity of insert- 
ing from the iirst volume of the 
present work, pp. 1S4 to 192, some 
interesting details relative to Charles 
the first: 


KING CHARLES THE FIRST, 
THE MARTYR. 
) 


(30th January 
The various circumstances connect- 
ed with the tragical death of the 


monarch, styled in our book of Com- 
mon Prayer, “ King Cuarirs THe 
Makryn,” are amply detailed by our 
several historians; and the magna- 
nimity and pious resignation displayed 
by that unfortunate, yet accom- 
plished prince, from the moment he 
was in the power of his enemits, to 
the termination of his earthly career 
on the scaffold, are universally ad- 
mired even by those otherwise most 
hostile to his re putation:—It would 
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therefore be superfluous to enter in 
detail upon those circumstances; 
though it may prove interesting to ad- 
duce some facts, which are not gene- 
rally known, nor readily to be col- 
lected. 

That the death of the king was not 
originally designed, would seem to be 
generally admitted, while some of 
those causes, which at least accele- 
rated, if they did not actually deter- 
mine, his fate, have been but partially 
atten!ed to: hypocritical in the ex- 
treme, as the conduct of Cromwell 
proved him to be, it is not, for 2 mo- 
ment, to be imagined, that his ieas 
at first extended to that vast height 
to which his ambition at length at- 
tained; much less can it be consider- 
ed that in the outset of his public life 
he contemplated the murder of the 
king.—The following fact in parti- 
cular does not appear to have been 
noticed in the historical account of 
this prince’s reign, though it rests 
upon unquestionable authority : Lord 
Broghili, afterwards created Earl of 
Orrery by Charles the Second, re- 
ceived from Cromwell, when riding 
with him and Ireton, after the execu- 
tion of Charles, a direct confession, 
that the king would not have lost his 
life, but for his disingenuousness, and 
that he was surrounded by servants 
who for interested motives betrayed 
his contidence: “ We had ourselves,” 
said the Usurper, “ at one time al- 
most come to the resolution of acced- 
ing to the terms the king had offered ; 
Ireton was to be lieutenant of Ive- 
land: I commander of the forces: 
Providence however ordained it other- 
wise; fur while we were considering 
the matter, one of our party, who be- 
longed to the king’s hed-chamber, sent 
us a letter, assuring us our doom was 
fixed, and that we might learn the 
particulars, with which he was unac- 
ep by intercepting a dispatch 

harles was forwarding to the queen 
which was sewed in the skirt of a sad- 
dle. Ireton and I, disguised as troop- 
ers, took horse trom Windsor, where 
we then were, and proceeded to the 
Blue-boar Inn, Holborn, from whence 
the dispatch was to be forwarded to 
Dover.—At ten o’clock the man who 
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had accompanied us, and whom we 
had placed in the gateway, gave us 
notice of the arrival of a person with 
a saddle.—Not doubting this to be 
the messenger we sought for, we suf- 
fered him to engage and equip his 
horse; but, just as he was quitting 
the inn, we attacked him sword in 
hand; and insisted upon searching 
him, as we informed him was our 
duty : while Ireton and our domestic 
amused the man, I searched and 
found the wished-for letter in the 
skirts; and then pretending to con- 
sider ail to be correct, we allowed the 
messenger to proceed, who, not being 
in his master’s secret, did so, thinking 
hinself happy in his escape.—In this 
letter the king informed the queen 
that he designed to close with the 
Scotch, and then she should see what 
he would do with the Rogues, mean- 
ingus. This determined us; and, by 
the aid of the Alnighty Power, the 
evil the king intended tor us, he has 
experienced in his own person.” 

The original of this dispatch, to 
which the Usurper alluded, had been 
often seen by Lord Bolingbroke, and 
others; and its contents appear to 
have been pretty accurately narrated. 
—It was written in reply to a letter 
the king had received from his royal 
consort, wherein she reproached him 
fur having made too great concessions 
to the army. 

The insults and indignities the 

toyal Sufferer expericnced froim the 
miscreants placed over him, are uni- 
versally adinitied to have been exces- 
sive; while “ it is confessed, that the 
king’s behaviour, during this last 
scene of his life, does honor to his 
memory, and that, in ali his appear- 
ances before his judges, he never for- 
got his part, either as a prince, or as a 
man. 
tained, in each reply, the utmost per- 
spicuity and justness, both of thought 
and expression: mild and equable, he 
rose into no passion at that unusual 
authority which was assumed over 
him. lis soul, without effort or ai- 
fectation, seemed only to remain in 
the situation familiar to it, and to 
look down with contempt on all the 
eflorts of human malice and iniquity, 


Virm and intrepid, he main-- 
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—The soldiers, instigated by their su- 
periors, were brought, though with 
difficulty, to cry aloud for justice : 
Poor souls, said the king to one of his 
attendants, for a little money they 
would do as much against their com- 
manders. Some ot them were per- 
mitted to go the utmost length of 
brutal insolence, and to spit in his 
face, as he was conducted along the 
passage to the court. To excite a sen- 
timent of pity was the only effect 
which this imbuman insult was able 
to produce upon hint.” 

A conduct so truly noble, and be- 
coming a Christian, would, it is rea- 
sonable to conclude, have ceprived 
malice itself of a desire to offend; 
there is no length, however to which 
depravity may not extend :—it did in- 
deed make some temporary impres- 
sion, but Croinwell rendered it abor- 
tive; he successfully opposed fancti- 
cism to the noble feeling excited 
among the soldiery, and seduced them 
into a belief that they were serving 
Heaven by murdering their Sove- 
reign. Every advantage was taken 
by working on the baseness and dege- 
neracy uf the times; they were en- 
couraged to the grossest profanity. 
Not satistied with the indignities of- 
fered to fallen greatness, which they 
found invulnerable to their infamous 
attempts, they treated with levity 
even the name of his and their hea- 
venly Creator; a sure way to wound 
his heart.—* You had better have 
humbled yourself to those appointed 
to try you,” taunting!y vociferzied the 
leader of his guard. “ Not to them, 
but to God alone am I accountable,” 
was the dignified and pious replys 
which prompted the villain to add, 
“Then to God we shall soon send 
you for that purpose.” 

Cornet Joyce, who, from having 
been a tailor by profession, had be- 
come an active member of the mili- 
tary committee, was the instrument 
employed by Cromwell to seize the 
person of the king, and place him in 
the custody of the army. When the 
Monarch was first told of his being 
made captive, through the base an 
cowardly avarice of the Scotch, into 
whose protection he had thrown bim- 
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self, but who sold him for 400,000/. 
he was sitting at chess: “Go on with 
your game, Sir,” said he to his com- 
panion, without rising from his seat; 
and to prove that his spirits were not 
subdued by his hard fate, after an 
hour’s play he won the game; “ and 
now, Sir, [ attend you,” was all he 
vouchsated to Joyce. 

This wretch, who rose to the rank 
of a Licutenant Colonel, is likewise 
believed to have acted the part of ex- 
ecutioner, though many able writers 
contend, and adduce some _ proofs, 
that Richard Brandon was the mis- 
creaut who performed that act of 
atrocity, and as a visor was worn by 
the regicide who struck the fatal 
blow, and by him who held up the 
bleeding head, to screen the villains 
from general execration, it is inyprob- 
able that the truth will ever be un- 
folded. —“ The block is too low,” 
seid the king, as he stooped to receive 
his doom. ™ Perhaps so,” was the 
brutal answer, “ but we will make it 
do.” 

When Lovts tue 16Tn, who, in our 
own times, fell a victim to the bru- 
tality of usurped power, was about to 
suffer death, Sanson, the public exe- 
cutioner, had the resolution to refuse 
the dreadful office: “Say not so, 
your own life will be the penalty of 
your unwise disobedience,” urged one 
of the regicides, who brought him his 
orders. “ Be it so then,” instantly 
replied Sanson; “ do with me as you 
please; I will never be the murderer 
of my king.” One of this man’s rela- 
tives performed that execrable deed ; 
and itis to be regretted, that, having 
the same name, the odium of that act 
has been attributed to a person me- 
riting a better fame.—The fortitude 
displayed by this unhappy monarch 
has been a subject of frequent eulo- 
gium; like Charles, he supported his 
dignity to the latest moment :—the 
same meek and Christian spirit up- 
held each under their awful sutterings : 
and it should be remembered, that 
Louis partook of the blood as well as 
the magnanimity of our martyred 
Charles, being one of his lineal de- 
scendants through a daughter who 
was married to the Duke of Orleans. 
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What became of the remains of the 
unfortunate Charles has never been 
satisfactorily ascertained: that they 
were buried in the Chapel Royal at 
Windsor, is the prevalent belief; and 
the following particulars of the inter- 
ment are taken from a manuscript of 
that period: “ Wednesday, the 7th 
of February, 1648, the corpse being 
brought to WindsorCastle, ia hearse, 
by Mr. Murray, the king’s coachman, 
accompanied with the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lennox, the Marquis of Hart- 
ford, the Earl of Lindsay, the Earl of 
Southampton, and Bishop Juxon; and 
being placed in the Dewn’s Hall, the 
aforesaid Lords sent for a plummer to 
open the coffin and lead. They being 
tully satistied it was the king, his 
head was sewed to his body. They 
gave orders to the plummer to cast a 
piece of lead some two feet jong, with 
this inscription, ¢ This is King Cuanres 
the First, 1648,’ and solder the lead 
across the roof of the coffin. This 
being done, the coflin was nailed up, 
and remained two days in the hall, 
being darkened witha velvet pall, and 
two lighted tapers upon the coftin. 
After which time the corpse was car- 
ried, by twelve soldiers of the garrison, 
into the chapel, the Lords above 
named bearing up the pall! Bishop 
Juxon, and the goverior of the castle, 
whose name was Whithcot, and the 
officers of the garrison, with others, 
following the corpse; which corpse, 
with the velvet pall, was placed upon 
two trussels, in a vault in the middle 
of the choir, by King Henry VIII. and 
his queen Jane. The governor com- 
manded some of his officers to see 
the workmen close up the vault. The 
governor would not suffer the bishop 
to bury the king after the Church of 
England manner, neither would the 
Lords allow of his way. There was 
nothing read at the grave; the bishop’s 
lips were observéd to move. They 
were all full of tears and sorrow.— 
The soldiers had twelve-pence a-piece 
for carrying the corpse to the grave.” 

That Charles was buried at Wind- 
sor seems now to be generally admit- 
ted; .but it jis to be remarked that his 
remains were never found there, 
though frequently sought after. This 
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want of confirmation has given rise 
to much speculation, and has afford- 
ed to the enemies of the Restoration 
an opportunity of circulating a report, 
which although not noticed by our his-- 
torians, on account of the honor of 
the nation, is said by foreigners to 
have been acceded to by them. It is 
stated, that when the presumed re- 
mains of Cromwell were dug up, 
dragged through the streets, and ex- 
posed on a gallows, the persons who 
executed that disgraceful and impo- 
tent piece of revenge, discovered, that 
the head had been separated from the 
body, though they never mentioned 
the circumstance, until they had car- 
ried into effect the order they had re- 
ceived for its complete intended de- 
gradation; and that it was from that 
cause, and others subsequently 
brought to light, clearly ascertained, 
that, instead of Cromwell, all this ill- 
judged revenge had been exerted on 
Charles the First, whose body had 
been removed in a secret manner from 
Windsor, and deposited in West- 
minster Abbey. Vol. i. pp. 184-92. 


The information dispersed 
throughout the work is so multifa- 
rious, as to leave us in some degree 
of suspense, with regard to the in- 
sertion of extracts, that may be 
equally suited to the limits of our 
journal and the claims of the au- 
thor. We may say with the Ro- 
man poet—inopes nos copia fecit. 

We shall, however, conclude our 
doubts by adding some curieus 
particulars on the subject of fami- 
liar adjuration: 


The Reformation, by robbing the 
crucifixes of their ascribed powers, put 
a total stop to the ancient mode of 
ratifying private contracts; and oaths, 
or appeals to images, no longer re- 
tained their former influence. The 
people gave free indulgence to the use 
of terms before held sacred; they 
wished even to deride every appeare 
ance of their former superstitions; 
and, by a too ardent and ignorant 
zeal, brought into common usage, and 
on every frivolous occasion, assevera- 
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tions of the most solemn nature. Of 
these, many examples yet remain, 
some amply expressive of their mean- 
ing; others so much changed by vul- 
gar usage, or by vicious and altered 
sounds, as almost to have lost their 
— tendency. By the Cross; 

y the Roop; by the Hory Roop; 
by the Mass; by Gon, &c. &c. &c. 
speak for themselves, each too plain 
to need comment; while Zounps, 
Zooks, Z’Deatu, and Oons, require 
explanation: the three first are con- 
tractions, of his wounds, his hooks, his 
death, the Z being only a slovenly 
mode of proneuncing the S-hard; and 
the latter Oons, a still more corrupt 
and hasty contraction of his wounds ; 
all pointing to the sufferings of our 
Saviour on the Cross; while to these 
may be added the yet more obscure, 
but extended oath of Opp SpLutrer 
HER Nats, or Gots PLUT AND HUR 
Nalts, signifying God's blood, and the 
nails which fastened him to the cross; 
with many others, needless to enume- 
rate; “ By my Faitu,” was also an- 
other common oath, which has de- 
scended to us; and it went to express 
that those who used it, no longer be- 
lieved in those superstitious tenets, 
which before they dared not so much 
as doubt. 

Of the cause and progress of this 
mistaken zeal in the Reformed, and 
of the excesses they were led into, 
Sir Joun Harniycton left an expres- 
sive epigram : but we must in charity 
hope the result he has drawn is only 
poetical. 

“¢ In older times an ancient custom was, 
To swear, in mighty matters, by the 

Mass ; [Men note, 
Bat when the Mass went down, as Old 
They swore then by the Cross of this 

same Groat: [scorn ; 
And when the Cross was likewise held in 
Then by their Fuith, the common oath 

was sworn ; [Troth, 
Last, having sworn away all Faith and 
Only = D—xn them is the common 
oath. 
Thus custom kept decorum by gradation, 
That losing Muss, Cross, Faith, they find 
Damnation.” 


Sir Joux Perrot, a supposed natu- 
ral son of Henry the Eighth, is al- 
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leged to have heen the first who swore 
by Goo’s Wownns; which queen Ext- 
zaBeTu adopted as her favorite and 
usual expletive; the ladies of the 
court softened it down to Zounos, and 
the commonalty into the still more 
obscure term of Zourerkins. There 
was formerly an expression very cur- 
rent, that— SwearING CAME IN AT 
THE HEAD, BUT IS GOING OUT AT THE 
TaIL;”—in allusion to its having once 
been the vice of the great, though, 
from a refinement of manners, it had 
descended to the most low and vulgar 
of the people; that the great were ad- 
dicted to this vile custom is past dis- 
pute, as may be proved by several of 
their favorite oaths, still preserved on 
record against them: Wittiam the 
Conqueror, swore by the splendor of 
God ; Witttam Rurvs, by St. Luke's 
face; Lovurs the Eleventh, of France, 
by God's Easter ; Cuanves the Eighth, 
by God's Light; and Louis the 
Twelfth, of that country, used the 
vulgar oath still common in France 
and England, of Diable m’ emporte; 
or the Devil tuke me; the Chevalier 
Bayanp, of celebrated memory, by 
God's Holiday ; while there were few 
but made solemn appeals to Saints, 
&c.; so that, in those degraded times, 
every man of consequence had a pecu- 
liar oath. No marvel, therefore, that 
our forefathers, who were attentive to 
the manners of their superiors, should 
have formed the proverbs, of “Swear- 
ING LIKF AN Emperor,” “ SwEARING 
LikE a Lorn,” &c. Francis the First, 
of France, on the contrary, used to 
appeal to the truth of bis assevera- 
tions, “ On the Word of a Gentleman,” 
a gallant expression, highly characte- 
ristic of the times of chivalry, and 
shows that monarchs used sometimes 
to value themselves more on noble- 
ness of conduct, than on their supe- 
rior rank. Henry the Fourth, of 
France, used constautly to remind 
his nobles, that the utmost he or they 
could possibly boast of possessing, was 
the peculiar opportunity they had of 
evincing “ they were all Gentlemen ;” 
and our own Henry, when he con- 
firmed Magna Charta, bound himself 
to observe its obligation, as he was a 
“ Gentleman,” to which he gave the 
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greatest importance, “ @ King, and a 
Knight.” In modern times, monarchs 
have not been charged with any pe- 
culiar habit of swearing, unless, in- 
deed, we except the Despot of France, 
from whom little better might be ex- 
pected; and we have to hope, that as 
the proverb assures us, that Vice has 
reached the “Tarr,” it may soon 
“co our” that way, as predicted, and 
be no Jonger a disgrace to the = 
ity of the nation. Vol. 1. pp. 35: 
PLATES. 

Vol. I. p. 45. Fae simile of an ancient 
Almanac.—p. 103, The Saxon idol of the 
Sun.—i11. The Moon.—i15. Tuysco. 
—117. Woden.—126. Friga.—128. Sea- 
ter. 
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Tue history of Russia, during 
the years 1812 and 1813, will be 
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undoubtedly considered by after- 
ages as the first most important 
epoch of the nineteenth century ; we 
may perhaps say that it will be the 
most prominent, for whatever may 
happen in the course of future 
events can only be the effect of 
recent occurrences. 

At the very name of Russia every 
British, nay every European heart 
(save one) must glow, every eye 
glisten, and every hand be raised. 
Let us also encourage a hope that 
these pious feelings will experience 
no interruption; but that it will 
continue to be our lot to turn the 
hand, eve and heart to that northern 
clime with triumph and exultation. 
We must not, however, indulge too 
much in these reflections, or we 
shall be tempted to depart from our 
proposed plan, but hasten to lay 
before our readers the substance of 
our author’s labors. Our extracts 
shall be numerous but short, be- 
cause we are aware that they must 
be interesting at the present pe- 
riod. 

It must not here be understood 
that we are praising the book, for 
we take ¢his opportunity of observ- 
ing, that we may often have occa- 
sion to commend the subject of the 
book, without even feeling satisfied 
with the book itself. 

As an improvement to our plan, 
it might be useful to state what has 
been written before on the subject 
of which we are treating, and to 
state also in what respects it dif- 
fers from other works. With- 
in our own recollection we have 
Tooke’s History of Russia ; and 
Dr. Clarke’s Travels through Rus- 
sia, besides accounts of various 
campaigns * in which the Russians 


1 Sir Robert Kerr Porter is now engaged in writing a detailed account of the 
late glorious era in the History of Russia, which, we doubt not, will be a work 
of authority, when we recollect the connexion be has lately formed with the Russian 


Court, independently of Lis tried abilities, 
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fhave been engaged out of their 
own country, by Sir Robert Wil- 
son and others. The first may be 
considered chiefly political and 
commercial; the latter, an ac- 
count of local customs, manners, 
and dress, interspersed with fre- 
quent anecdotes. ‘The present vo- 
lume however is, as the Author 
says, ‘calculated more for profit 
than mere amusement. The Au- 
thor has, 


hesides describing the public build- 
ings, such as palaces, ctatues, bridges, 
towns, &c. &c. been careful to insert 
that kind of local injormation which 
a writer, anxious to rank as. eminent, 
might deem unworthy of his notice. 


p- tv. 


For the necessity of a companion of 


this nature, ovr daily increasing con- 
nection with Russia will plead a suf- 
ficient apology; not to insist upon the 
advantages of a seographical descrip- 
tion in general, and a work, which, 
in addition to this, naturally intro- 
duces the reader to an acquaintance 
with the present seat of war, as the 
journey of the Author was performed 
no longer ago than the years 1805, 
1806, and 1807. p. vi. 


The description of Cronstadt 
opens the volume, which Mr. G. 
says is the port where 


the ships bound for St. Petersburgh 
arrive. Here the traveller is conduct- 
ed to the harbour master’s vessel; 
and here his passport, which he musi 
take care to get from the Russian 
Ambassador betore he leaves England, 
is examined. He is then suffered to 
goup to the town, where an inter- 
preter attends him to the port admi- 
ral and military commandant; at 
their offices his passpcrt is registered, 
— then he is at liberty to go where 

leases. The fee of the ‘interpre- 
= is ad libitum ; but, in general, he 
receives a silver rouble. 

This port is strongly fortified ; hav- 
ing, in the year 1807 (when the au- 
thor was there), a battery consisting 
ef 160 cannons, of large calibre, and 


twelve mortars. Here is likewise an 
Admiralty, a Dock-yard for the Rus- 
sian navy, a marine cadet corps, bar- 
racks fer sailors and marines, a good 
and well supplied market, and a toler- 
able inn, where dinners (wine in- 
cluded) may be had for one silver 
rouble, and lodging a copper rouble 
per night. pp. 1, 2. 


St. Petersburgh is next described, 
which, being the capital of Russia, 
claims some attention. 


The entrance into this city strikes 
you with its magnificence. Here are 
large, wide streets, gilded spires to 
the churches, beautiful hous es, and 
spacious squares. 

Peter the Great, having conquered 
from the Swedes, in the year 1702, 
the fortress of Nyenchanz, which 
stood at the confluence of the rivers 
Neva and Ochtas; and, in 1703, hav- 
ing likewise taken that of Nyfeburg, 
now called Schlusshurg, upon the 
Lake of Ladoga, standing upon the 
spot where the river Neva flowed out 
of that Lake, he thought he could not 
maintain his conquests in Ingria bet- 
ter than by constructing : the fortress 
upon the island of ¥ Vassiliostroff; and 
he completed the same that year. 
On the 16th of May, in the same year, 
he built another, upon a little island 
on the Neva, which he called St. Pe- 
tershurgh, in honor of the Apostle St. 
Peter. lt appears he had no other 
intention of building these two forts 
but to defend the river Neva; though 
after having obtained possession ‘of 
the island of Raterfern, now called 
Cronstadt, that beautiful harbour at 
the mouth of the Neva, the prospect 
of a marine and a florishing com- 
merce, perhaps, with some other mo- 
tives, engaged him to build the royal 
residence, to which, as to the fortress, 
he gave the name of St. Petersburgh. 
To superintend the building of the 
fortress, the Emperor caused the 
erection of a little wooden house, 
partly in the Russian and partly in the 
Dutch taste; which still remains, and 
is shown at this day. 

He likewise began to build the 
church in the fortress, which he de- 
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dicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, in 
1714. It was finished by the Em- 
= Ann, in 1733; and, in 1780, the 

mpress Catharine the Second cover- 
ed the whole of the fortification, by 
the side of the river Neva, with beau- 
tiful granite stone. In 1705, Peter 
laid the foundation of the Admiralty, 
upon the left bank of the Neva; and, 
in 1734, ornamented it with a hand- 
some spire. 

Peter, at first, intended the island 
of St. Peter, upon which the citadels 
stood, for the site of the new town; 
but, in avery short time, he added 
the island of Wassiliostroff to his 
new city; and, daily increasing it, af- 
ter building the Admiralty upon the 
opposite side of the Neva, in 1705, 
he added the present Custom-House, 
and laid the foundation of the Senate 
House, and the imperial College. In 
1711 he began to build, but with little 
success, in the quarter of Wybourg ; 
however, in 1726, the two magnifi- 
cent hospitals, for the land and sea 
forces, were finished in that quar- 
ter. 

The first great edifice which was 
built in the quarter of the Artillery, 
was the Foundery, which he built in 
1711. In that year, likewise, he had 
several houses built in the Admiralty 
quarter, and in the street called Mil- 
lione, as likewise a winter [alace. 
In 1715, he began the street called 
the Perspective ; and here he founded 
and built the Convent of St. Alexan- 
der Neoski, which, at first, wes con- 
structed of wood, but, in 1715, he had 
it rebuilt with stone. 

In 1718 he began building in the 
two streets of the great aud little Mil- 
lione; and, in the same year, formed, 
and wrote with his own hands, the 
then exisiing police laws. 

In 1721 he built the Imperial 
Stables; in that year, likewise, he 
assumed the title of Emperor, at the 
request of his subjects, which impe- 
rial title has been borne ever since by 
the sovereigns of Russia. . 

And, in 1725, Petersburgh lost its 
immorta! founder. 

The Empress Elizabeth built, in 
1748, the church of St. Nicholas. 
She founded, near the Palace which 
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she occupied upon et the 
throne, the Convent of Religieuse, 
called the Resurrection. 

Under the reign of Catharine the 
Second, St. Petersburgh was conti- 
nually embellished with some new 
buildings. 

In 1764, Catharine founded a chap- 
ter of noble young ladies, and be: 
to embank the left bank of the Neva 
with granite. The left quay was fi- 
nished in 1787. The digging of the 
canal of St. Catharine, which runs 
through the city, also commenced, 
and was embanked, in 1778. 

The colonnade, and the iron railing 
of the summer gardens, were under- 
taken in 1780. 

The bed of the Fontanka was dug, 
and its banks coverec with granite. 
This immense work was completed in 
1785. 

The Lombard, or house to receive 
pledges, was finished in 1788. 

The Bank and Palace of the Aca- 
demy of Science, and also the Aca- 
demy of Arts, were finished in 1799. 

Catharine likewise began, in the 
year 1770, the palace called the Her- 
mifage: this was finished in 1783; 
and she had inscribed upon its front 
these words: “* This edifice was raised 
by gratitude.” She gave it to Prince 
Orlow, but he dying before he inha- 
bited it, she purchased the edifice of 
his relations. 

The rivers and canals of St. Peters- 
burgh are the Great and Little Neva, 
the Newka, the Fontanka, the Moika; 
ihe canals of St. Catharine, St. Ligow, 
and St. Nicholas. 

The bridges over these rivers and 
canals, excepting the Moika, which is 
an iron bridge, are, many of them, 
constructed of barges, built on pur- 
pose, moored at each end with cables 
and anchors, and covered over with 
planks, for the carriages to pass over. 
When the frost sets in or goes away, 
these barges, &c. are unmoored and 
hawled in close to the shore. The 
first is that over the Great Neva, on 
which is a drawbridge constructed by 
unmooring two barges, and drawing 
up the planks, that the ships may 
have a free passage down the Neva 
to the Custom-house quay: this com- 
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‘municates with the city, and the is- 
land of Wasseliostroft. The second 
crosses a part of the Great Neva, op- 
posite the Summer Gardens. The 
third passes over the Little Neva, and 
forms a communication between the 
island ot Wasseliostroff and St. Peters- 
burgh. The rest are over the Fontan- 
ka, the Newka, and the Canals, and 
are mostly erected upon piles. 

By an order of the police published 
by the Empress Catharine, in 1780, 
St. Petersburgh was divided into ten 
quarters or districts, and those into 
forty-two sections. Each section has 
its Inspector and Lieutenant of Police, 
and an officer to register the pass- 
ports. pp. 4—9. 


The statue of Peter the Great 
is such a wonderful production, that 
we cannot omit the following ac- 
count of it. 


This is placed in a large square, 
called the Isaac Square, near the 
bridge over the Neva; it is an im- 
mense colossal equestrian statue: the 
Neva is in the front, the Senate House 
upon its right, the Admiralty upon 
its left, and the Church of Saint Isaac 
behind it. Catharine the Second, 
who conceived the idea of erecting 
this statue, began to put it into exe- 
cution in 1766: she employed that ce- 
lebrated artist Monsieur Falconet, 
who, having cast the model of it in 
plaister of Paris, it was exposed and 
approved of by the public. The found- 
ing of it in bronze was begun in 1771, 
and finished in 1782. It represents 
the Emperor Peter on horseback: the 
figure of that monarch is eleven feet 
high: hisdrapery is Russian, the dress 
then worn; viz. short boots, large 
whiskers and beard, and his hur 
combed, short, and uncurled, but 
adorned with a wreath of laurel; his 
right arm is extended, and his hand 
naked; the features of his face are 
said to be a striking likeness, and 
were modelled by Mademoiselle Col- 
bet. The horse perfectly expresses 
that animal’s fire, and the efforts he 
-appears to make in galloping, whilst, 
with his hind foot, he is crushing an 
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enormous serpent. The whole of the 
figure is supposed to be emblema- 
tical. 

The base, a massy rock of granite, 
rude and rugged, denotes the ditlculty 
the Emperor had to struggle with. 
His vigorous horse marks his indefa- 
tigable courage. The serpent which 
the horse treads under his feet, ex- 
presses the envy and jealousy which 
he surmounted; his dress, natural 
and simple, alludes to the artless 
means he made use of to polish his 
subjects; and his arm is extended 
with an air of kindness over the Neva. 
The academy and the fortress show 
the protection he had always granted 
to arms, science aud commerce. 

The rock, which forms the pedestal, 
was found in the village of Zachta, in 
the province of Carelia, in a boggy 
forest, about tweive wersts from St.. 
Petersburgh, and four wersts from 
the Gulph of Finland. After the 
useless part of it was hewn off, it re- 
mained twenty-one feet high, as many 
wide, and thirty-eight feet long, and 
its weight was three hundred thousand 
pounds. The transporting of this 

normous mass became a mechanicab 
problem, which the Count Cabary, 
who had taken the name of Cheva- 
lier Lascard happily resolved, in con- 
veying it, in the year 1772, to its 
present situation. The composition 
of this mass is a granite, full of litue 
red, white, and black spots; it repre- 
sents a rugged rock, forming a point 
next the Neva. It is seventeen feet 
high, fifty-three long, and twenty-one 
feet Lroad; and upon the side next 
the Admiralty is an inscription ia 
golden characters, in the Russiam 
language, and which is given in Laima 
upon the side next the Senate House. 

Petro Primo 
Catharina Secunda, 
1782. 

Round this statue and rock is am 
iron balustrade, surmounted with small 
gilt knobs, forming a small square 
paved with llag-stenes. pp. 18—21. 


The Imperial Chapter of young 
Ladies struck us as such a‘novel, 
though civilized institution, that it 
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may be useful to record it in our 
pages. 


In creating and improving so many 
establishments for the education of 
youth, Catharine the Second had not 
forgot her own sex. She changed the 
Convent of the Resurrection, built 
and founded by Elizabeth, upon the 
Banks of the Neva, at one eid of St. 
Petersburgh, intoa seminary of learn- 
ing for young ladies. A gentleman, 
or military man, not being rich 
enough to give his daughter an edu- 
cation from his own purse, may here 
procure it. The number in this house 
amount to 480, half of noble and half 
of plebeian extracuon. Their present 
Governess is Madam Alenbourg, with 
eight inspectresses, and forty assist- 
auts. The young ladies of noble fa- 
milics, as well as those of the middle 
rank, are divided into four classes, 
and are only distinguished by the co- 
lor of their gowns. ‘They come into 
the house at eight years of age, and 
quit it at eighteen. Their mainte- 
nance and education are not only gra- 
tuitous, but the nobles receive a tor- 
tune of two thousand roubles, and the 
others one thousand ; and those, who 
have distinguished themselves most 
by their talents and their virtue, re- 
ccive likewise a gold medal, which 
they have a right to wear, as long as 
they live, round their neck. 

They are taught the elements of 
their religion, and the languages, but 
above ull, the moder in preference to 
the ancient; Geography, and History. 
They likewise acquire a knowlede of 
Natural History and the Belles Let- 
tres, with music, dancing, and draw- 
ing. Those of the middle ranks are 
taught housewifery, and every thing 
that can be useful to their proper 
sphere of life. pp. 31, 32. 





The Russian Orders of Knight- 
hood are introduced as follow: 


Crider of Saint Audrew.—The bri!- 
liancy of the court is much height- 
ened by the different orders, of 
which the inferior are without num- 
ber; but there are six orders which 
add most to its lustre, and the city of 
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Petersburgh contains perhaps more of 
that kind thaa any court in Europe. 
Peter the Great founded the order ef 
Saint Andrew, in honor of that pa- 
tron of the Russian empire, and the 
Empress Ann fixed the statutes and 
the dress. 

‘the Order of Saint Catharine.—Pe- 
ter the Great was also founder of 
Saint Catharine’s; he instituted it in 
1714, in honor of his spouse, upon 
the account of her presence of mind, 
and courage, which saved him and 
the empire at the battle of Pruth. 

The Order of Suint Alexander Neoski. 
This order owes its origin to Peter 
the First, and its inauguration to Ca- 
tharine the First, in 1725. 

The Order of Saint George—Ca- 
tharine the Second instituted this mi- 
litary order on the 26th of November 
17069. 

Lhe Order of Saint Waldlimir.—This 
order owes its establishment to Catha- 
rine the Second, who founded it the 
22d of September 1782, upon the 20th 
anniversary of her coronation. It is 
for all those who hoid any superior 
rank or office in the empire; and for 
all those who have particularly distin- 
euished themselves by their merits or 
their services. It is therefore for both 
military and civil, and is divided like- 
wise into four classes. 

Lhe Order of Saint Ann of Holstein. 
This order was founded im the year 
1735, by Charles Frederic Duke of 
Holstein, in honor of his wife, Princess 
Aun of Russia. pp. 74-78. 


The following extracts may be 
read, not without profit, at home. 


The mornings of the persons of rank 
at St. Petersburgh are dedicated to 
walking, riding, improvement, and the 
‘The younz men, undrest, visit 
the painters, the sculptors, the lapida- 
ries; and the ladies in elegant car- 
riages roll from shop to shop. 

Nothing is easily lost in this city ; 
as an instance, a pockct book, con- 
taining eight hundred roubles, was 
found upon the road to Moscow by a 
hussar, who sent it to hiscolunel: the 
latter transmitted it to the police,where 
the loser, having before upplied, was 


arts. 
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sent for, and, describing its contents, 
received it complete. 

A lawyer lost his pocket book, with 
papers of great COMAEUERAD 5 amongst 
which was one addressed to an ofticer 
in quarters at Zarzozello. It was sent 
to his address, and by him forwarded 
to the loser. pp. 74-79. 

Carriages.—Excepiing the royal fa- 
mily, none but those o: uly of the rank 
of Field Marshals, Generals, Lieuie- 
nant Generals, and Mein ypolitans, can 
go with six horses to thew carriages 
Those of the rank of nobility, colonels, 
and the higher ranks of citizens, with 
four; and ‘the postillion always rides 
the off-side horse, except with some 
few who have adopted the English 
custom. The second class have two, 
and the subalterns only one. 

Dress of the Common People.—The un- 
married girls of the lower class, to dis- 
tinguish themselves from the married 
women, wear their hair hanging down 
in one single tress, interlaced in the 
braids with some kind of colored ri- 

band, and they geuerally choose for 
their long gown the most gaudy co- 
lors. Their head-dress consists of a 
large band covered with a gold toil, 
which covers part of their forehead, 
and ties under their hair behind their 
head. Those who are the wives of 
Russian merchants, wear a very cost- 
ly dress, and, indeed, those who are 
not, thor igh most miserable at home, 
take care to shine abroad. Their pet- 
ticoats and jackets are generally em- 
broidered with gold er silver ‘stuff; 
their head- dress richly embroidered 
with the same. The cap is covered 
over with a profusion of red pearls ; 
their ear-rings, necklaces, and rings, 
are of large pearl or precious stones ; 
and they ‘throw over their heads and 
shoulders, when they go out, a great 
tissued Indian shawl, which serves 
likewise as a cloak. pp. 79-81. 

Watchmen and Firemen.—Amongst 
the many excellent regulations of this 
city, there are none more useful, or 
better administered, than the day and 
night watch, for the safety of indivi- 
duals and the extinction of fires. For 
the first, there are in every street, 

and even in the lanes, habitable 
watch-houses, sufficiently large to 


lodge and comfortably receive two 
men who are cailed Bottersneiks. 

Public Foundations.—Y ou meet with 
very fewor no beggars in the streets of 
St. Petersburgh, excepting z the slaves, 
who compose the greatest part of the 
poor, and have been turned off by 
their owners. 

The Lying-in’ and Foundling Hos- 
pital.—Catharine the Second esta- 
blished one of these at Moscow and 
St. Petersburgh. These are very large, 
and every thing relative to their ad- 
ministration announces much order 
and care, as that Empress was well 
aware that, in such a concern, no- 
thing should be done by halves. All 
the women who present themselves, 
either by day or by night, are receiv- 
ed; nor are they obliged, without 
they choose it, to declare their names; 
and they are permitted, if they please, 
to remain veiled a their stay. 
Upon their arrival, a midwife exa- 
mines them, and if th a iudge they 
are within a week of their time, they 
are bnme diately admitted, and are 
kept fittecn days after their deliy ery, 
except in extraordinary cases, and 
then longer. During the whole time, 
they ure carefully attended and nou- 
rished, and they may take their chil- 
dren with them when the ‘Vv go out, or 
send them to the Foundling Hos- 
pital. pp. 88-91. 


The religious ceremonies may not 
be uninteresting. 


Relizion.—The Russians constantly 
follow the dogmas, rites, and ceremo- 
nies of the Greek ‘religion. The ver- 
sion of the Russian Bible is in the 
Sclavonian language; their mass is 
celebrated in that tongue, and from 
the beginning of it to the communion 
service the door of the sanctuary is 
shut, and a curtain drawn close over 
the altar, except in Easier week, when 
all is left open. There are neither 
seats nor benches in their places of 
worship: the sovereign al all the 
congregation are uncovered, and stand 
during the service. The Emperor, 
the apparent and presumptive heirs 
to the crown, with a very few privi- 
leged noblemen, are the only persons 
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who can enter within the sanctuary. 
The Russian masses consist of many 
short ceremonies, as well as prayers 
and singing, to which the people an- 
swer by multiplied signs of the cross, 
and by prostrating themselves upon 
their faces against the earth, crying 
out Gospodi pomilloui, which is, Lord 
have mercy upon us. 

Marriage —The Russian marriages 
are solemnized in the church, before 
the altar, whither they proceed with 
the figure of some Saint carried be- 
fore them. During the ceremony, a 
crown is put upon each of their 
heads; the priest reads to them an 
admonition of their reciprocal duties; 
cives them to drink of a cup, in token 
of the present union of their persons 
and fortunes, and dismisses them with 
his blessing. At their return from 
church, the father, or, if he be dead, 
the nearest male relative, presents the 
young couple with a loat of bread, 
and some salt, accompanied with a 
wish that they may never know the 
want of either of them; for which 
they thank him upon their knees. In 
the evening they sit down to supper, 
after which the new-married pair re- 
tire to rest. pp. 100—102. 


We should not give our readers 
a general account of Russia, if we 
did not insert the following para- 
graphs : 


Produce.—Russia produces every 
thing necessary for trade and the con- 
struction and equipment of shipping. 
Those which are built at Petershurgh, 
and at Cronstadt, are made of oak ; 
those of Archangel, with fir. The 
oak comes from the province of Ca- 
zan. The provinces of the Ukraine 
and Moscow furnish the hemp; and 
the masts are found in the vast forests 
of Novogorod and the Gulph of Fin- 
Jand. Wybourg supplies-the pitch 
and tar; and in many of the provinces 
are manufactures of ropes and sails. 
Siberia produces furs, and an immense 
number of pine trees, and wvod for 
firing. Archangel produces pitch, 
fish, glue, tallow, beasts, skins, lea- 
ther, wax, honey, fruits, and timber 
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for ship-building: Astracan, skoop 
and delicious fruits. Moscow, Little 
Russia, Bolgorod, Novogorod, and Li- 
vonia, produce corn, tobacco, hemp, 
and flax. The Ukraine, for its ferti- 
lity, and the mildness of its climate, 
may be considered as the granary of 
the Empire. Ina word, Russia has, 
in herself, all that is necessary for 
her trade, and for the support and 
comfort of its inhabitants. 
Agriculture—The state of Agricul- 
ture, in all countries, depends as much 
upon the nature of the soil and cli- 
mate as upon the skill and industry 
of its inhabitants; and although 
Russia contains, within its extensive 
Empire, a variety of climates and 
soils, yet from the nature of its go- 
vernment, the prejudices and indo- 
lence of its inhabitants, in the great 
scale of improvement in husbandry it 
is at least a century behind that of 
England: which certainly is a circum- 
stance much to be lamented, as, other- 
wise, by its improvement in agricul- 
ture, this great Empire might become 
the granary of Europe. 
Population.—The population is com- 
puted by M. Voltaire, to amount to 
four and twenty milliens; by this 
computation, he says, there are eight 
ype to every square mile. Russia, 
e adds, is therefore five times less 
than Spain, but contains four times 
the number of inhabitants. “It is,” 
he says, “ almost as populous as 
France, or Germany. But, consider- 
ing its prodigious extent, the number 
of souls is thirty times less.” 
Revenues.—The Revenues are pro- 
duced principally by the Capitation 
tax, upon all the capital of all mer- 
chants or tradesmen; by the crown 
lands, custom-house dues, land en- 
tries, judicial fees, stamps. By taxes 
upon the sale of all moveable pro- 
perty; upon public houses, salt, the 
roduce of the mines; the coinage ; 
cs a tax in kind; the post and post 
horse duties; by ground quit rents ; 
the tax for the levy of recruits, which 
is paid by the merchants and those 
who have no slaves. In lieu of every 
recruit the merchants are bound to 
furnish, they are taxed fifty roubles. 
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Money.—The polunski is an ima- 
gimary coin; four hundred are sup- 
posed to make a rouble. 

A denitski, likewise imaginary ; two 
hundred make a rouble. 

A copeck is a copper coin; one 
hundred copecks make a rouble. 

Ten silver copeck pieces go also to 
a rouble. 

A silver rouble is never worth less 
than one hundred and twenty copecks, 
and often much more. 

Gold ducats are worth four roubles. 

Gold imperials, ten roubles, but very 
scarce. 

Bank notes of blue paper are worth 
five roubles. 

Do. of red paper are worth ten 
roubles. 

Do. of thin long white paper are 
worth twenty-five roubles. 

Do. of thin white oblong paper are 
worth fifty roubles. 

Do. of thin white square paper are 
worth one hundred roubles. 

A rouble, in common course of Ex- 
change, is worth - 0 2 6 

Halfa rouble - 01 3 

Quarter rouble - 00 7 

Copper five copeck pieces 0 O 13 

Russian Weights and Measures.— 
The Russian foot is the same as the 
English, and was adopted by Peter 
the Great, when he formed his Ma- 
rine. Itis divided into twelve inches, 
and each inch into ten lines, and each 
line into ten points. 

The Russian yard, called archine, 
has twenty-eight English inches, 
which are divided into sixteen vers- 
hoks. 

The sachine or Russian verge, is 
three archines or seven feet, and con- 
sequently a foot longer than the Eng- 
lish measure. 

The werst, or Russian mile, is five 
hundred fathoms. 

The zelotneck 
grains. 

The loth is equal to three zelot- 
necks. 

The pound contains thirty-two loths. 

The pood contains forty pounds Rus- 
sian, and thirty-six English. 

The barkowity weighs ten poods. 

The chelanth is six Winchester 
bushels. 


weighs seventy 
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The cheteworth is composed ofeight 
cheterwoicks. 

In a hod of bricks, each brick weigh- 
ing nine pounds, they place thirty-six 
bricks. 

Throughout all Russia, all ground 
is estimated by desyatines (or dese- 
tines), each eighty fathoms long and 
thirty fathoms broad. pp. 107-119. 


We believe the Emperor of Rus- 
sia’s titles are more numerous than 
those of any other sovereign. 


Emperor, Autocrat, and Sovereign of 
all the Russias; Sovereign of Moscow, 
of Kiow and Wladimir, and Novogo- 
rod; Czar of Cazan, Astracan, and Si- 
beria ; Sovereign of Pecopcow; Great 
Duke of Smolenski, Eston‘a, Livonia, 
and Carelia of Twer Ingria, Perna, 
Weatzk and Bulgaria; Sovereign of 
several other Territories; Great Duke 
of Chernicow, Rezan, Rostrow, Jaro- 
low, Belodzero, Uder, Obdor, and Con- 
dinia; Sovereign of all the Northern 
parts; Great Lord of the Territories 
of Iveria, of the Carthalian and Geor- 
gian Czars, and of the Territories of 
the Carbadinian, Chercazian and In- 
grian Princes; Sovereign and Su- 
preme Ruler. p. 120. 


We shal} conclude our history by 
giving a short statistical account of 
Riga, and Moscow. 

Riga.—The capital of Livonia; a 
Jarge and commercial city, stands 
upon the Dwina, over which there is 
a bridge which joins the city and sub- 
urbs, and is composed of planks upon 
poles, with adrawbridge to let the ships 
_ up and down, as great numbers 
ay close to shore. The length of the 
bridge is one thousand six hundred 
feet, the breadth forty, and from it 
you see several little beautiful islands 
upon the river. The population of 
Riga is estimated at 27,000 settled in- 
habitants. The most remarkable 
places here are the Town Hall, the Ex- 
change, and the Imperial palace. p.135. 

Moscow. ‘The population of this 
city is computed at about 250,000. 
It is very extensive, but there are 
large spaces of ground not built upon. 
The principal things worth sceing are 
the Kremlin, or the fortress; the 
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wooden model of thus fortress and pa- 
lace is remarkable. Here is the pa- 
lace of the ancient Czars; and two 
convents, the one a munastery, and 
the other a nunnery, with the town 
hail, are al: situated in this quarter; 
in it also are kept the crown, the 
jewels, and the coronation robes. 
The Cathedral of the Assumption is 
also hess, in which is performed the 
corcuation of the emperors: here is 
likewise the burial place of the Rus- 
sic patriarchs. They show you, at 
the entrance of the sanctuary, a black 
picture of the Virgin Mary, painted, 
as you are told, by St. Luke. The 
greatest beil in the world is here; it 
weighs 432,600]bs.; but the belfry be- 
ing burnt down, the beil now lies 
partly buried in the ground. 

In the ancient palace of the pa- 
triarchs are preserved the robes and 
the staves of those ecclesiastics ; one 
of the latier, which is of amber, is 
very curious. pp. 144, 145. 


As our author travelled through 
other parts of the continent, it may 
not be amiss to give some part of 
his account of Berlin, Potsdam, 
Abo, Stockholm and Gottenburgh, 
all of which either have been, or 
may be, a general subject of im- 
portance during the present War 
of Extermination. 

Berlin.--The royal palace is in 
length 430 feet; in breadth 276: the 
apartments of the second story are 
of a most magnificent and regal 
richness; and from the balconies, on 
a clear day, you enjoy the charming 
view cf the avenue of time trees, as 
far as the Brandenburg Gate. Here 
are some very fine pictures by the 
first masters, and some rare statues. 

In the simple apartments of the 
Great Frederic are tour pictures, re- 
presenting some of this great man’s 
friends; his belvidere, or the window 
in which he used to sit. Upon the 
bowline-green, before the palace, is 
the siatue of Prince Dissaw, one of 
the creators of the Prussian Infantry: 
this statue was executed by professor 
Schadow. p. 150. 
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Potsdam.-—As this city is only four 
German miles from Berlin, few tra- 
vellers pass through the one without 
going to see the other. p. 153. 


Abo lies upon the poiut where the 
gulphs of Finland and Bothnia unite : 
it is the capital of Swedish, as Wy- 
bourg is that of Russian, Finland. The 
streets are wide, the town wel! paved, 
and the houses have a neat appear- 
ance. Here is a large and handsome 
cathedral, in which is the tomb of 
Catharine, the mistress, and after- 
wards the wife, of Uric the Fourteenth. 
Here is also a large and commodious 
building, erected for a university ; it 
has fifteen professors, and about three 
hundred students; likewise a large 
library, founded by Queen Christina. 
This town is the residence of a gover- 
nor, an admiral, and a bishop: here, 
likewise, is a garrison. The popula- 
tion is about eleven thousand. At 
the west end of the town is an old 
fortress, but now converted into a 
distillery. Here are also a few covered 
docks, in which are kept some gun- 
boats. 

There is a convenient inn, at the 
sign of La Victoire ; the accommoda- 
tions are good, and the landlord an 
intelligent man. After travelling four 
stages, you arrive at the first passage 
to the islands: in summer you are 
rowed over at a regular price, but in 
winter, before the waters are suffi- 
ciently frozen to bear the horses and 
carriage, and too much for the passage 
of the boats, youare left at the mercy 
of the inhabitants. pp. 166, 167. 


Stockholm.—This city is well worth 
the attention of a traveller. The pa- 
lace was begun by Charles the 
Eleventh: it is a large handsome 
square stone building, one front of it 


.commanding a picturesque view of the 


river and the opposite shore; the 
other face fronts the bridge and the 
statue of the great Gustavus. Frem 
another side is seen a large and ele- 
vated granite obelisk, standing upon 
a handsome though unadorned base, 
with the following inscription on one 
side in the Swedish language, and 
upon the other in the Latin ; 
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Gustavas [fT 
Civium Stockholmensium 
Fidem 
Flagraute Bello 
Probatam 
Posteris tradi voluit 
Restituta pace 
1790 
Gustavus LV. Adolphus 
Tradidit 
1799. 

The assembly room of the nobility 
has the following inscription upon the 
front and sides: 

Pallatium 

Ordinis 

Equestris 
Consilio atque Sapientia claris majorum 
Exemplis animis et felicibus armis. 


On the two sides: 


Dulce & decorum est pro patria mori. 
Diviue sine numine factum est nilil. 


In the military arsenal here are de- 
posited a great many trophies, viz. 
the casque of the great Gustavus, and 
the cloak which Charles the Twelfth 
wore when he was killed at the battle 
of Frederickshail; the bloody cluthes 
of Gustavus the Third which he had 
on at the battle of Swenkasand, and 
those he wore at the time of his 
assassination. pp. 170, 171, 172. 


Gottenburgh.—A large  sea- port 
town, situated upon the river Gotha, 
carries on a great trade, and has some 
good streets, particularly one where 
the houses are all nearly rebuilt, a fire 
having consumed the old ones. It 
stands upon a canal, over which there 
are four bridges. It also contains a 
large square, in which stands the 
Exchange and the Post-house. The 
places most worth seeing are the little 
gothic castle of Westgotha, and the 
dungeon of Cronei; the 
Carlsport, and the beautiful prospect 
of Oiterholens but the thing the most 
agreeable to a stranger here, is the 
hospitality of its inhabitants. Here 
are plays three times a week, and 
private balls and conceris every night; 
some good inns, and one kept by an 
Englishman. From hence, wind per- 
mitting, two packets sail for England 
every week. pp. 175, 176. 
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In the Vocabulary of English 
and Russian words we observe 
miny so similar, that it may be 
gratifying to the philologist to ex- 
tract them for his perusal and in- 
formation. 


VOCABULARY, 
ENGLISH AND RUSSIAN, 
April Aprel 
Asparagus Aspargee 
Author Actore 
Autumn Ousen 
August Argust 
Cards Cartee 
Compass Aompass 
Cotiee Cofy 
Cold Cholodno 
Father Batushka 
Fruit Frukt 
Goose Gooss 
Hall Zalla 
Lemons Lemonii 
Lettuce Latteece 
Line Leence 
March Marte 
Me Meena 
Mistress Mastereetsa 
Million Million 
Minute Minuta 
Mother Matushka 
Muff M ufta 
New Novo 
Nose Noss 
Obelisk  Oblisk 
October Octobre 
Of Ot 
Oval Ovalnoy 
Pheasant Phazan 
Pian Plan 
Post Potshta 
Reason Razume 
Report Report 
Rum Rom 
Salad Saliat 
Saddle Sadio 
Saffron Shafran 


September Sentaber 








Dealtry’s Sermons 


Sestcresta 
Sholk 
Sneg 
Soldat 
Supe 


Sister 
Siik 
Snow 
Soldier 
Soup 


Tee 
Timina 
Teegar 
Tobacco Tobak 
Tulip Tulipan 


Ordinal Numbers. 


Adeen 
2. Dwa 
3. Three 
. Tsheateeree 
Peat 
. Sheast 
. Sem 
Vosem 
. Davit 
. Deset 
Adeennatse 
12. Dwanatset 

3. Threenatset 
Tshetereanatset 
Peatnatset 
Sheasnatset 
Semnatset 
Vosemnatset 
Davetnatset 
20. Dwaatset 
21. Dwaatset Adeen 
. Dwaatset Dwa 
23. Dwaatset Three 
24. Dwaatset Sheterea 
25. Dwaatset Peat, &c. 
. Threeset 
- Treeset Adeen 
. Treeset Dwa, &c. 
Sorok 
Sorok Aden 
- Sorok Dwa, &c. 
. Peat Deset 
- Peat Deset Adeen 
Peat Deset Dwa, &c. 
Sheast Deset 
. Sheast Deset Adcen 
Sheast Deset Dwa, &c. 
70. Sem Deset 
- Sem Deset Adeen 
2. Sem Deset Dwa, &c. 
80. Vosem Deset 
- Vosem Deset Adecn 
82. Vosem Deset Dwa, &c. 
90. Davidnossta 
1. Davidnossta Adeen 
- Davidnossta Dwa, &c. 
100. Sto 
101. Sto Adeen 
102. Sto Dwa, &e«. 


Thou 
Thyme 
Tiger 


1. 


om 
Soom 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


on the Bible Society. 


Money. 


A Denusca equal to a Farthing 


2 Denuscas a Copick 
i0 Copicks a Grieveuer 
50 Copicks a Poltin 

100 Copicks a Rouble 


Days of the Week. 


Sunday, Voskrasany 
Monday, Ponadalnick 
‘Tuesday, Ofttornick 
Wednesday, Saareda 
Thursday, Shetvarick 
Friday, Peatnitza 
Saturday, Sobota 
Holiday, Preasnick 


Weights. 


1 Ib. Shetvert 
4 Ib. Pol Funt 
1 Ib. Funt 
40 Ib. a Pood. 
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Mr. Dealtry has long been known 
as the strenuous advocate of the 
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Bible Society, and the able oppo- 
nent of Dr. Marsh. 

In the first of the two Sermons 
before us, he combats the opinion 
of his antagonist, that it is unsafe 
to put the Bible into the hands of 
an illiterate man without an accom- 


panying exposition. 


In thus maintaining the right and 
expediency of circulating the Word of 
God, I know that I am contending for 
the great principle of the Reformation. 
A doubt, however, has certainly arisen, 
whether it be safe to send the Scrip- 
tures without an expositor; whether 
prudence will allow us to put it into 
the hands of uninstructed men with- 
out an interpretation or a commen- 
tary. The question is not, whether a 
sound exposition be valuable ; for its 
value who will deny? but whether the 
simple distribution of the Bible be not 
calculated to shake the establishments 
of society, and to hazard the faith and 
morals of the poor. What then, let 
us ask, is the Bible? It is the re- 
velation of the will of God to man: 
it is the record of uncreated Wisdom. 
And for what end was it siven? To 
instruct us in our duty anu our privi- 
leges: in the relation which we bear 
to God, and to each other; and in 
the sacred demands which that rela- 
tion involves: to refresh and gladden 
the hearts of the lowly; to point out 
to us the road of eternal life; to make 
us wise unto salvation. And is this 
the boon which we are to distribute 
with jealousy and caution? Is it from 
such a gift that we must apprehend 
danger to the interests of order 
and of peace? It is readily ad- 
mitted, that many things are con- 
tained in the Scriptures which the ig- 
norant are unable to comprehend ; 
but can they comprehend nothing? Is 
it nothing to be told, that “ God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself?” that “ all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God?” and 
that “ without holiness no man shall 
see the Lord?” Is it dangerous to 
piace before the poor and uninstructed 
the examples of those illustrious con- 
fessors of the faith, “ of whom the 
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world was not worthy?” to open to 
them the sources of heavenly joy, the 
riches of redemption, the mercies of 
the Father, the consolations of the 
Spirit? We would appeal with confi- 
dence to themselves: “ Have your 
hearts never glowed with holy fervor 
and delight, while listening to the 
song of the Psalmist, or the triumphs 
of an Apostle? Have your consciences 
never been awakened, while contem- 
plating the cross and passion of your 
Redeemer? Have you, in an hour of 
suffering, or while lamenting the loss 
of those whom you loved, derived no 
comfort from the assurance, that the 
present state of existence is to the 
righteous but the prelude of an eter- 
nal day ;—that this corruptible shall 
put on incorruption, and this mortal 
shall put on immortality?” It is not 
merely for the mysteries contained in 
the Word of God, but for its practical 
utility and everlasting benefit, that 
we recommend it to the poor. If the 
difficulties of the Bible are to furnish 
a reason for its suppression, where is 
the man that shall peruse it with 
safety? Where is the intelligence 
able to comprehend that great myste- 
ry, upon which all human hope is 
fonnded, “ God manifest in the flesh?” 
‘The wonders of redemption, even the 
angels desire to look into; they re- 
member the flaming sword which 
guarded the entrance of the earthly 
paradise, and they see man admitted 
into the paradise of Heaven! Shall 
we be refused a Bible, because we 
cannot comprehend its mysteries? 
We are surrounded with incompre- 
hensible wonders, above, beneath, 
and around us. Who can “ by search- 
ing find out God,”—a Nature existing 
trom eternity to eternity, without be- 
ginning of days or end of years? 
Which of us can understand even his 
own frame?—this strange compound 
of a material substance, and an im- 
material spirit?—this immortal cloth- 
ed with mortality? this combination 
of the dust of the ground with the 
breath of the Creator? a living prin- 
ciple, which shall rise above the 
wreck of the universe, when the uni- 
verse is wrapped in flames? If God 
have given us a revelation, in which 
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all men are concerned, and have com- 
manded it to be read without restric- 
tion or limitation, O let us not check 
it in its course; but, with the humi- 


lity of dependence and the courage of 


faith, let us leave the event to his 
sovereign disposal.—pp. 9—183. 


Mr. D. pursues his reasoning on 
this subject to a great length, and 
concludes by recommending the 
Bible Society to their patronage and 
support, 

The reverend gentleman, in his 
next discourse, endeavours to esta- 
blish these three positions: that 
the present state of the world im- 
plies a want of the Gospel; that 
men would willingly receive the 
proffered good; and that we, 
above all other nations, possess 
remarkable facilities for its diffu- 
sion. We cannot follow the preacher 
through all his arguments, but must 
refer such of our readers as feel in- 
terested in this important question, 
to the book itself. 
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Jam quidem in flore primo tanta indolis juve- 
nis extinctus est, summa consequuturus st 
virtutes cjus maturissent, Quo ille studiorum 
amore flagrabat ? quantum legit ? quan- 
tum etiam scripsit 7—Plin. Epist. 


Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; serv- 
ing the Lord.— Paul. 
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In the Introduction, the com- 
piler says, 

From the perusal of his writings, a 
good idea may be formed of his cha- 
racter; and a faithful portrait cannot 
fail of making a favorable impression, 
and exciting a wish to be like him. 
To hold up this portrait, to inspire 
this wish, to engage in the pursuit of 
similar excellence, is the design of the 
present memoir. To eflect this, he 
will be presented in different lights 
and in various attitudes; in other 
words, he will be exhibited in various 
relations and characters: in his filial, 
social, professional, intellectual, mo- 
ral, and religious character. From 
these views it will be seen in what 
manner he discharged the threetold 
division of duties, devolving on every 
rational and moral agent: the duties 
he owed to himself, to his fellow- 
creatures, aad to God.—p. 4. 


In pursuance of this plan the 
compiler views him, Ch. 1. in his 
filial character, in which he appears 
an obedient, a grateful, and an 
affectionate sou, entertaining a high 
esteem for his parents, and an 
anxious desire to please. 

Ch. Il. In his social character, 
as capable of estimating and enjoy- 
ing the blessings of friendship, re- 
taining a grateful sense of favors 
coenterred, prompt to sympathize 
and assist, ardent and sincere in 
his attachments. 

Ch. If. In his professional cha- 
racter, as exhibiting a patteru wor- 
thy of imitation in his diligence as a 
student, his fidelity as an appren- 
tice, and his piety as a Christian. 

Ch. {V. In his intellectual cha- 
racter, as desirous of acquiring 
general knowledge, of embracing 
every opportunity of enlarging his 
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store of information, and of im- 
proving his library. 

Ch. V. He is viewed in reference 
to his estimate of time, and desire 
to redeem as much as possible from 
sleep and frivolity. 

Ch. V1. In his moral and reli- 
gious character. 

In this part he is distinctly viewed 
in reference to, 1st, private devotion, 
including dedication, prayer, self- 
examination, reading the scriptures; 
2d, public devotion, including at- 
tachment to public ordinances, love 
to social meetings, entering into 
communion with the church, re- 
gard to the sabbath; Sd, general 
excellence and habitual piety, im- 
provement of passions, of seasons, 
such as his birth-day, close of a 


year, season of youth, desire of 


spiritual improvement, religious en- 
joyments, humbling views, spiritual 
conflicts, attainments in religious 
knowledge. 

Ch. VII. His last illness and 
death. In which are considered 
his anticipation of death, and re- 
flections on it, commencement and 
progress of his disorder, nieans 
used for his recovery, his happy 
death. 

Ch. VIII. Contains general re- 
flections on the excellency of the 
character previously developed, 
showing the happy result from the 
combination of so many virtues, 
especially from the union of the 
pious and the professional character, 
deploring the paucity of pious me- 
dical characters, pointing out the 
beneficial tendency of evangelical 
sentiment, urging young persouis to 
the attainment of similar excel- 
lence, exhorting parents to an early 
discharge of their sacred duties, 
and vindicating the ways of God to 
men, on the early removal of such 
promising characters from the 
world. 


As a specimen of style, we sub- 
join the editor's reflections on early 
deaths : 


These dispensations are sometimes 
productive of much good. Whilst 
common deaths produce but little 
effect, these are calculated to rouse 
the attention of the most thoughtless, 
and to challenge universal sympathy. 
When the infant dies before the cha- 
racter had formed, and had risen into 
any importance in society, the im- 
pression made extends but a little wav 
beyond the domestic circle. When 
the aged die, after they have retired 
from public lite, and have survived 
their usefulness, such dispensations 
are not deeply or extensively felt ; but 
when a young man is taken off in the 
bloom of life, especially if rendered 
conspicuous by his talent, amiable by 
his virtues, and useful by his exer- 
tions, such a dispensation rouses uni- 
versa! attention, and excites general 
sympathy; the uncertainty of life, 
and the vanity of the world, are seen 
and felt; the thouglitless are brought 
to indulge serious reflexions; pious 
survivors are stimulated to greater 
exertion to work whilst it is called to- 
day, and oft-times the death of one is 
productive of the spiritual life and 
vigor of many, and thus the judgment 
is converted into a mercy. 

We are allowed to shed the sympa- 
thetic tear over the early tomb of de- 
varted worth; we are permitted to 
oe a sigh, and exclaim, “ Alas, my 
brother!” “ O Jonathan, my friend, 
how art thou fallen in thy high 
places!” “Would God I had died 
for thee, my son, my son!” Jesus, 
our bright example, subject as he was 
to all the innocent feelings of human 
naiure, even Jesus commiserated the 
case of the widow of Nain, and re- 
stored her son to her embrace; he 
also wept over the grave of his triend 
Lazarus, and restored him to his af- 
fectionate and mourning sisters. But, 
whilst frem the highest authority we 
are allowed to weep, it becomes ‘us 
not to indulge immoderate sorrow, or 
refuse to be comforted ; but, after the 
first ebullitions of grief have subsided, 
to sit down and listen to the dictates 
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of reason, and, above all, to the de- 
claration of the word of God; to bow 
with profound submission to the will 
of Heaven, and seek to learn those 
lessons which such impressive provi- 
dences inculcate. We should be 
thankful that God is pleased some- 
times to exhibit to the world, for a 


short period, such rare specimens of 
human excellence; and, instead of 


wishing to detain them from their na- 
tive skies, for which they are soon 
matured, we should cheerfully acqui- 
esce in their carly departure, satistied 
with the conviction that all is right, 
and that what is now mysterious will 
hereafter be fully explained. 

I know not how to close these re- 
marks more suitably than by quoting 
a few lines written by a lady, atter 
hearing the funeral sermon for our 
young friend by his pastor. 


“As when the King of Peace and God 
of Love, [above ; 
Sends down some brighter angel from 
Pleas’d and delighted with the heav'nly 
guest, 
Awhile we view him in full glory drest ; 
But he, impatient from his heav’n to 
stay, [way ; 
Soon takes his flight, and wings his airy 
So CLEMENT vanish’d, eager to appear, 
And shine triumphant in his native 
sphere.” 
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Or the greater part of these pa- 
pers, the substance has been al- 
ready made known to the public, 


through the daily sources of infor- 
mation. In their concluding Reso- 
lutions, the proprietors hold up to 
reprobation the various evils which 
might ensue from throwing open 
the trade to India; and they ob- 
serve, that it would not encourage a 
more extensive use of British Manu- 
factures, 


The trade now enjoyed by the 
Company and individuals will be the 
only certain trade to which new ad- 
venturers can have recourse. And 
this will be no addition to the com- 
merce of the Country, but only a 
transfer from one set of hands to an- 
other: so that, old establishments 
will be subverted, without substituting 
any thing equally good in their place ; 
and, to all appearance, with great 
detriment to the nation, particularly 
in the defalcation of a large part of the 
duties now collected on Tea, to the 
amount of four millions sterling per 
annum; for all which defualcation, 
whether, one, or two, or three mil- 
lions, new taxes must be laid on the 
people.”—p. 176. 
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Mr. Pow.etTT thinks that this 
nation has attained a degree of ex- 
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aitation which gives it a superiority 
over any of its contemporaries; 
and he considers this prosperity as 
a favor bestowed by Providence in 
return for the establishment of the 
true religion. 


In this country, and, I might al- 
most say, in this alone, is God wor- 
shipped in Spirit and in Truth, con- 
sistent with the Tenor of the Scrip- 
ture.—p. 7. 


Congratulating his countrymen 
upon the general spirit of philan- 
thropy, he yet reminds them that 
general contributions for the spread 
of knowledge and happiness, are 
insufficient to work out salvation, 
without the constant exercise of 
private charity, and a steady atten- 
tion to private and social duties, as 
far as the influence of each indivi- 
dual may extend. 


Nothing can be more contemptible 
than a man of (what is called) Inde- 
pendence, who passes his whole time 
in self-gratification, who fancies him- 
self answerable to no one for the man- 
ner in which he consumes his income, 
provided that he is just in his deal- 
ings, and abstains from positive vices, 
yet who never deliberately and pur- 
posely secks out objects, on whom he 
may exercise the real duty of a Chris- 
tian. Is this a proof of attention to 
the precepts of that Saviour, who 
WENT aBour doing good, and who left 
us an example that we should follow 
his steps?—p. 13. 
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As we profess to notice improve- 
ments in works which have already 
appeared before the public, we in- 
sert the following Advertisement 
prefixed to this Second Edition. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


In the present edition, much new 
and interesting matter will be found. 

1. To that part of the work which 
treats of Chronology, the Editor has 
subjoined a Chronological View of 
History, both ancient and modern, 
from the earliest period to the present 
time ; in which sacred and protane,— 
religious and secular history, is exhi- 
bited on parallel pages. 

2. Under the head of manufactures, 
the Editor has introduced some new 
articles, and has corrected many that 
were inserted in the last edition,— 
either by the assistance of practical 
men, or by a careful examination of 
the different processes. 

3. The philosophical part of this 
work has been revised throughout by 
a gentleman of the first scientific at- 
tainments. The military and naval 
departments have been submitted to 
men eminently conversant with those 
subjects ; in short, there is scarcely a 
chapter which has not received some 
important addition or correction, ren- 
dered indispensable by the successive 
fluctuations of science . 
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4. The Lists of Select Books have 
been carefully revised and corrected ; 
some obsolete works have been ex- 
punged, many new ones added ; and, 
in some instances, entire Lists have 
been formed, agreeably to the sugges- 
tions of candid criticisin. 


On referring to the article Chro- 
nology, we find the table arranged 
after Mr. Penn’s chronological view, 
appended to his ‘‘ Bioscope or Dial 
of Life explained,” which Mr. Mil- 
lard regards as superior to any thing 
of the kind that he has seen for neat- 
ness and perspicuity of arrangement. 


The Tables which follow, contain : 

First, a General Chronological View 
of History, ancient and modern, to 
the present time, divided into its 
twelve primary periods: for an expla- 
nation of which, the reader is referred 
to “A Christian’s Survey, &c.” in 
which work, the grounds of those 
twelve divisions are distinctly ex~- 
posed. 

Secondly, a more particular chreno- 
logical view of the contents of each of 

hose twelve divisions of History; in 
which, some of the leading events of 
each are inserted, so as to form a con- 
nected chain of incidents down to our 
own time. 

The chronology of Sir Isaac Newton 
is generally followed, in the early 
events of heathen history; which, 
considered as a system, 18, without 
comparison, the most sagacious, best 
considered, and best supported, of any 
that have yet been given to the world. 

As the heathen computations fail, 
upon Varro’s acknowledgment, before 
the first Olympiad, the traditional 
events of those first ages, which he 
calls Obscure, and Fabulous, can only 
be reconciled to history, by the aid of 
the Sacred Chronology. p. #126. 
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In order to comprehend the case 
of Ann Moore, it is necessary to add 
a few particulars of her story : 


About four years ago, considerable 
interest was excited, by various notices 
in the newspapers, and journals, re- 
specting a woman of the name of 
Moore, an inhabitant of an obscure 
village in Staffordshire, who, from 
long illness, and other causes, was 
reported to have lost all desire of 
food, and after subsisting, for many 
months, on remarkably small quanti- 
ties of liquid aliment, to have at lena 
acquired the art of living without any 
nourishment whatever. Though her 
bodily strength was represented as 
somewhat impaired, and her person 
was described as exhibiting several 
marked proofs of prolonged absti- 
nence ; yet her countenance was said 
to retain the appearance of health; 
her mental faculties were admitted to 
be entire : her memory was even stated 
to be uncommonly strong; and her 
piety was held up as extremely edify- 
ing. As these accounts were attested 
by certain medical gentlemen, who 
had seen and examined her, they 
were received as entitled to some 
credit. ‘There were, it is true, several 
circumstances in the documents 
alluded to, which, to a person of ordi- 
nary understanding, seemed not a 
little suspicious ; but all doubts on the 
subject were supposed to be removed, 
and all objections answered, by the 
watching cf the patient, during a teri 
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of sixteen daysand nights, which took 
place in the month of September, 
1808. From that time she continued 
to attract a crowd of visitors, from all 

arts of the country, who witnessed 

cr condition with a sort of religious 
awe; and who, in commiseration of 
her sufferings, or to reward her devout- 
ness, seldom quitted her without 
exercising their generosity towards 
her. pp. 1, 2. 


This person, at the time of Dr. 
Henderson's visit, was in the habit 
of asserting her total abstinence 
from liquid food during four years, 
and from solid sustenance, fora pe- 
riod of above five years, preceding 
last summer, when Dr. Henderson, 
in company with a medical gentie- 
man, had an opportunity of deciding 
on the credibility of her tale. After 
a cautious examination, he conclu- 
ded, from the appearance of the 
head, its different organs, and in- 
deed of the whole person, together 
with the symptoms of perspiration, 
excretion, and other processes of 
nature, that it was entirely impracti- 
cable, without miraculous agency, 
for Anu Moore to have endured 
without nourishment, for the length 
of time that she pretended. Ann 
Moore, it appears, had been an im- 
postor at a former period of her 
life, and Dr. Henderson mentions a 
variety of circumstances, tending to 
impeach her veracity: he details a 
number of similar impositious, prac- 
tised with temporary success, and 
he terminates the Inquiry thus : 


I have thus, I trust, collected a 
sufficient body of evidence to show, 
that there are no solid grounds for 
believing that the order of nature is 
subverted in the person of Ann 
Moore, but, on the contrary, that there 
is every reason to consider her absti- 
nence as feigned, and to denounce her 
as an artful impostor. That she may 
be partially diseased, and that she 
muy subsist on small quantities of 
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food, I will not venture to deny ; but 
that she does eat, and drink, and sleep, 
will, I imagine, be allowed by all who 
peruse the foregoing statement ; and, 
mdeed, must be apparent to every 
person of common discernment who 
witnesses her present condition. 

With respect to the various hypo- 
theses, which have been advanced by 
the narrators of her case, to explaiu 
how she might be supported without 
any of the ordinary means of nutri- 
tion, I am persuaded, that my readers 
will agree with me in thinking, that it 
would be an idle waste of time to en- 
ter into a refutation of them. To the 
authors of them I will recommend the 
shrewd maxim of Bierling : Necessa- 
riwn circa judicium historicum observeta 
est, ut, antequam in causas factorum in- 
guiratur, de ipsis factis certo constet. 
Nihil enim ineptius est, quam rationes 
rei anxie indagare, que vel prorsus non 
contigit, vel latentes habet frowdes aut 

fullactas. pp. 45-7. 





——______ 
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Miller, 174.—Pople 
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The authors of “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses,” on their first appearance 
before the public, were greeted with 
cordiality by every admirer of ele- 
gant fancy and sportive wit. Our 
authors, upon the present occasion, 
are contented to gather their laurels 
from the same literary department 
which they have already cultivated ; 
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and it is no part of their ambition 
to rival the more sublime effusions 
of Horace. 


In their present inroad on Parnas- 
sus, it will be found that the authors 
have prudently abstained from its more 
elevated regions; they entertain the 
same opinion of the Roman Bard, in 
his higher flights, that he entertained 
of the Theban, and if the merit of 
familiar gaiety be awarded to them, 
they wall tans won all that they aspi- 
red to gain. p. vi. 


They explain some particulars 
relating to the plan of their work 
in the subsequent passage : 


The following Imitations of the 
Odes of Horace were originally written 
without any regard to regularity of 
succession. Many of them made 
their first appearance in a monthly 

ublication, and the Odes best calcu- 
fated to illustrate the topic of the day 
were, from time to time, pressed into 
the service. They are now classed 
and drilled afresh : new troops, drafted 
from the Roman battalion, have raised 
them to their propercomplement, aud 
Horace rn Lonpvon is im readiness to 
take the field. 

The reader will not fail to discover 
onc inconvenience to which the desul- 
tory mode of warfare adopted hy these 
fambic marauders, on their first en- 
rollment, subjects them when serving 
in their present disciplined arrey. 
Events are recorded without any 
regard to chronological succession. 
Thus the second O. P. War is depre- 
cated in the ode “ O navis referent” 
before the commemoratiun of the first 
in the ode,“ Motum ex Metello consule 
civicum,” with a few other anachro- 
nisms of equal moment. But inasmuch 
as light poetry and grave history do 
not often boast the same readers, and 
as the authors did not undertake to 
present to the public a poetical Annual 
Register, it is to be hoped the objec- 
tion will not be held fatal. pp. v, vi. 


We annex the following excerpts 
from the volume : 


Horace in London. 


ODE VII. 
To HUNTINGDON, ihe Preacher. 


Lydia, dic, per omnes. 


By those locks so lank and sable, 

Which adown thy shoulders hang, 
By thy phiz right lamentable, 

And thy humming nasal twang ; 
Huntingdon, thou queer fanatic, 

Tell me why thy love and grace, 
Thus invade my servant's attic, 

To unfit him for his place. 
For the new light ever pining, 

Thomas groans, and hums and ha’s ; 
But alas! the light is shining, 

Only through his lanthorn jaws. 
May-pole pranks and fiddle scrapers 

In his eye sight change their hue, 
Lowering Athanasian vapors, 

Cloud his brain with devils blue. 
From his fellows far asunder, 

‘Tom enjoys his morning stave : 
Works are but a heathen blunder ; 

Faith alone has power to save. 
From young Hal the tavern waiter, 

Oft the boxing prize he'd carry ; 
Now the pious gladiator, 

Wrestles only with Old Harry. 
Potent once at quoits and cricket, 

Head erect and heart elate, 
Now, alas! he heeds no wicket, 

Save John Bunyan’s wicket gate. 
As some clown in listing season, 

Blinds himself to shun the ranks : 
‘Tom, because he blinds his reason, 

Thinks to play his pious pranks. 
But if such his holy rage is, 

Let it be its own reward ; 
T'll no longer pay his wages ; 

Me he serves not, but the Lord. 


ODE XII. 
THE JEALOUS LOVER. 





Cum tu, Lydia, Telephi. 





When those eyes, in azure splendor, 
Sparkle at a rival’s fame ; 

When those lips, in accents tender, 
Breathe a hated rival’s name ; 

Rous’d to scorn, or sunk in sadness, 
Passion rules without controul ; 

Gloomy rage and jealous madness, 
Guaw my heart and fire my soul. 

Tears that fall in copious showers, 
Inward fires too plainly speak ; 

Reason mourns her faded powers, 
Blushes tinge my conscious cheek. 

When, in dreams, thy beauty’s brightness 
Seems to aid my rival's bliss, 
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And his lip thy bosom’s whiteness 
Seems to sully with a kiss ; 
“ Hold,” I cry, in passion’s fever, 
“ Flames like his are born of wine : 
“ Spurn the insolent deceiver, 
* Crush his hopes, and nourish mine. 
Loosely he thy soul despises, 
“* Aiming but thy charms to win; 
He the glittering casket prizes, 
“ T adore the gem within.” 
Lawless love's a wand’ring vapor, 
Meteor of a heated brain ; 
Happy they who Cupid's taper 
Light at sacred Hymen’s fane. 
Ever joyous, never sated, 
As through life their course they steer, 
Heavenly bliss is antedated,— 
Mutual love can find it here. 


‘ 


- 


- 


Book Il. ODE IV. 
THE ACTRESS. 





Ne sit ancille tibi amor pudori. 





An Actress ! well, I own ‘tis true, 
But why should that your love subdue, 
Or bid you blush for Polly? 
When all within is sense and worth, 
To care for modes of life, or birth, 
Is arrant pride and folly. 
A Polly, in a former age, 
Resign’d the Captain, and the stage, 
To shine as Bolton's Duchess. 
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Derby and Craven since have shown 
That virtue builds herself a throne, 

Ennobling whom she touches. 

In each new pantomime that’s hatch’d, 
The Colmmbine is quickly snatch’d, 

To wed some wealthy suitor: 

*Tis “ All for love, the world well 
lost”— 
What pupil calculates the cost, 

When passion is the tutor? 

Why, all the world’s a stage, and we, 
Its pantomimic pageantry, 

Change places and conditions: 
Fortune’s the magie Harlequin, 
Whose touch diffuses o’cr the scene 

Fantastic transpositions. 

Your Polly in her veins may bear 
The blood, perchance, of London's 
Mayor, 

Who smote the King’s reviler ; 
Whose mace a monarch’s life secures, 
But slays an ancestor of yours, 

In knocking down Wat Tyler. 

She who is artless, chaste, refin'd, 
Disinterested, pure in mind, 
Unsoil’d with vice’s leaven ; 
Has that nobility within, 
Which kings can neither give nor wins 

Her patent is from heaven. 
Discard your doubts—your suit prefer, 
You dignity yourself, not her, 

By honorable passion ; 

And if your noble friends should stare, 
Go, bid them show a happier pair 
Among the fools of fashion. 





Mr. Bellamy’s Derence of his Hisrory of Aut REvicions 


against Tre Ectectic Rrview. 


TuE Editor of the Eclectic Review has attempted to say something 
ou the History of all Religions: he has the confidence to publish it as 
a review of that work, which has met with so favorable a reception, 
that in the short period of eight months, the whole of the first edition 


is nearly sold. 


The title of this Review signifies, to select at will. So far as it respects 
the History of all Religions, 1 shall show that it is a very appropriate 
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title: for as the will, unless it be directed by the understanding, is 
like an insane person, incapable of acting rationally, so it will appear 
that the Editor of the Eclectic Review having indulged his will, for 
reasons best known to himself, has not even understood the book he 
has pretended to review. 


This reviewer, if such he may be called, says ; 


Mr. B. has certainly a considerable share of information on a great variety 
of topics: he has read much, we have no doubt; and possesses some know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language, of which abundant proofs is (are) displayed 
in his Biblical Criticisms. We give the author all due credit for the good- 
ness of his motives, and the unquestionable originality of his ideas. 


and adids, 


Fhe work before us professes to be, ‘a History of all Religions.’ We leave 
our readers to judge how far it is such a history. 


This literary knight-errant then quotes what I have said on the 
Anabaptists, and thinks that | ought to have given a more particular 
account of their origin. The gentleman who wrote this article in the 
review is, no doubt, partial to this sect, and thinks too much cannot 
be said ; but I have studied brevity, impartiality, and truth: and! 
find that the History of all Religions is considered a book of reference, 
which can be depended on as to the accuracy of its statements, the 
accounts having been submitted to the inspection of the heads of the 
different bodies of professing Christians. 

‘This writer has made a most unpardonable blunder, as well as ano- 
ther literary adventurer, the Editor of the Literary Panorama: they have 
neither of them made a distinction between a religion, and the different 
sects of the same religion: theré are but four religions in the world ; 
the Jewisu, the PAGAN, the MAHOMETAN, andthe CHRISTIAN; 
all these I have described ; their origin, and their progressive increase 
to the present day. 

The Eclectic Reviewer, I say, has ignorantly supposed, having ad- 
duced the Anabaptists as a proof, that by the different sects of a reli- 
gion we are to understand that there are as many different religions 
as sects of that religion; and therefore fancying I have said too little 
concerning the Anabaptists, le says, “ the work before us professes to 
be ‘a History of all Religions, we leave our readers to judge how 
far it is such a@ history.” I hore in future that the editor of the 
Eclectic Review, and the Editor of the Literary Panorama, will 
excuse me if I still continue to think, that a difference of sentiment 
respecting doctriual opinions among the followers of Christ, does not 
constitute so many different religions. 

This reviewer also complains, and will not allow the book to be 
a History of Religions, because | have not said that the Kirk of Scot- 
land is a different religion from the Church of England. I do not 
know what I could have said more concerning the Kirk of Scotland 
than I have said; I have spoken of its government, where it was first 
chosen, the time when, and of its prevailing doctrine. 
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It is common with men of little minds, to condemn whatever they do 
not understand. The Editor says: 


The arrangement of the sects is the most immethodica! affair of the 
kind we ever met with. [t (the arrangement) is not founded on points of 
faith, or particularities of government, or alphabetical order, or chronological 
succession. 


To call this a Review of the History or RELIGIONS, is as absurd as 
to suppose that every sect of the same religion constitutes a different 
religion. ‘The arrangement of the sects is immethodical, he says, “ it 
is not founded on points of faith.” ‘There again this writer errs : Ephes. 
xiv. 15. There is only one faith, one hope: had this gentleman said 
opinion, he would have been understood. Equally as absurd is it to 
suppose that the arrangement of the different sects could be methodized 
according to their“ peculiarities of government.” It would be mere whim 
to suppose that this or that sect should take the lead in this order, if 
order it could be called. If by alphabctical order this writer means 
that Anabaptists should be the first, Baxrterians the second, Calvinists, 
the third &c., I should have committed a great blunder, for Baxterians 
are Predestinarians, and Predestinarians, I have shown, arose in the second 
century, but the Baxterians were not known till the time of Baxter iu 
the seventeenth century. And as to Chronological order, what this 
geatleman can mean by saying that the “ arrangement is not founded on 
chronological succession, ” I cannot understand. If he means that every 
sect of the christian religion, or, agreeably to his notion of religion, that, 
EVERY RELIGION OF TIIE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, for this is his 
meaning, should have been noticed in the orderly succession as they 
made their appearance ; I have already done so. If he had given himself 
the trouble of reading the History of all Religions, he would have 
found that I mention the time of the Christian AZra, when those, 
on account of their numbers, were acknowledged as distinct sects, or 
dissenters from the Established church. T have also menticned the time 
when more modern ones made their appearance in this country, and on 
the continent of Europe. ‘This gentleman, who covers himself as with a 
mantle of darkness, and who is in the constant habit of literary assassina- 
lion, is called on to apologise either for wilful misrepresentation, or gross 
neglect, in not having acquainted himself with the abovementioned 
particulars, before he had published his pretended review of the History 
of All Religions. 1 leave his readers to judge what information they 
may expect from such productions, when | inform them, that all this 
gentleman has written, which he cals a review of the Flistory of all 
Religions, is not more than one page on a book containing near 400 
pages. 

The Editor of the Ec/ectic Review may turn to the Critical Review. 
I suppose, he will allow the writers of that work to be gentlemen of 
learning and acknowledged ability. In this Review, he will find, they- 
have been a little more liberal in their acknowledgments. ‘They say, 
“« We give Mr, Bellamy credit for great candor of statement and libera- 
lity of opinion. We do not think that he has purposely caricatured or 
misrepresented any religionist of any nation, class, or sect. Mr. Bellamy’s 
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own notions of religion are very rational, as we may discover from the 
first sentence in his book, in which it is intimated that ‘ pure religion 
does not consist ina set of notions, or opinions, but in loving God 
with all our heart, and our neighbour as ourselves.’ ” 

I believe it is now allowed, both by the learned and the unlearned, 
among whom the History of all Religions has been received, that it 
contains 2 great variety of information, which bas net been made known 
since the dispersion of the Jews, the origin and descent of the Chinese, 
Judian, Persian, and other nations. With regard to the different pro- 
fessions of the Christian religion, I have submitted the various articles 
to the leading persons of each sect ; the statements, therefore, of their 
doctrine, as well as the order of their communion, have been sanctioned 





and confirmed. 
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Mr. Blakeway thinks that the 
writer, so generally known under the 
signature of Junius, was none other 
than the late Mr. John Horne Tooke. 
With regard to the private charac- 
ter of Junius, as it is reflected in 
his writings, Mr. Blakeway mani- 
fests opinions not far dissimilar 
from those which, on a former 
occasion, (No. I.) we submitted 
to the public before the appearance 
of this pamphlet. The author's 
theory is maintained with some 
plausibility, and he supposes, that 
covert allusions to the parentage 
and education of Mr. Horne are 


to be found in the compositions of 
those who entered into controversy 
with Junius. On a subject of such 
interest, if not of equal importance, 
in literary research, we may add 
the foliowing brief remarks, with- 
out transgressing our limits. 


It has been painful to speak, in the 
terms of severity which Truth and 
Justice have demanded, of a man of 
the talents, the learning, the genius, 
of Mr. Horne Tooke;—of a man 
who is now no more. But the maxim 
of speaking no evil of the dead, is well 
exchanged for the more important 
moral precept of speaking no fulsehood 
of them. Nor can Ibe accused of the 
despicable cowardice of waiting till 
his death, to revile his memory, since 
there was no opportunity, during the 
life of Mr. H., to enter upon the inves- 
tigation which has been now pursued. 
For it is ertremely observable, that 
the present edition, which has furnished 
the materials for this discussion, 
never appeared till after the decease of 
Mr. Tooke. Did, then, Mr. Woodfall 
suspect the truth? (he had, as I have 
observed, the unsuspicious means of 
detection amply in his power:) and did 
he leave' it as an injunction to his 
son, not to let the proofs go out of his- 
hands, till that event should have 


* Mr. Woodfull died Dec. 12. 1805. 
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taken place? I could almost imagine 
that this was the case :—and do not 
the engraved fac-simile plates contain 
an insinwation to the same effect. Else 
why, among the “hand writings of 
gentlemen who have been mentioned as 


the authors of these letters,” is that of 


Mr. Horne Tooke to be found? There 
is no hint, except this, through the 
whole of these volumes, that he was 
ever suspected of being Junius. pp. 
64, 65. 


Mr. Biakeway concludes his 
pamphlet by touching succinctly 
upon its various topics: 


To collect now into one point the 
chief topics which have been touched 
in this essay.—It is proved, I trust, 
that Junius was of the same rank in 
life, with him whom I suppose to be 
the author; and that the probable 
residence of the former was the actual 
one of the latter. Both maintained 
the same agitating, and what we 
should now call Jacobinical, principles 
in politics. Both knew more of the 
law thaa falls to the share of one man 
in ten thousand out of the line of the 
profession. Junius would induce a 
persuasion that he came by‘his, inci- 
dentally ;' perhaps, like the attorney 
in Moliere, he would have us believe 
that he picked it up by reading ro- 
mances.* Mr. Horne, we know, stu- 
died it professedly, but was interdicted 
from making it his profession. Both 
dealt in anonymous calumny. Nei- 
ther of them belonged to either party. 
Junius did not like Wilkes: Horne 
detested him. Both gave to city- 
politics an importance which did not 
belong to them. What wonder, 
then, if the suspicion attached pretty 
generally to Horne, till it was warded 


off, by his appearing as an object of 
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attack from Junius? Yet this attack, 
upon investigation, resolves itself into 
little or nothing: nay, is made the 
channel of raising the importance of 
Mr. Horne; of gratifying his resent- 
ments; of vindicating his reputation; 
and of restoring him to the favor of 
his dear triends—the mob. 

Yet, after all, perhaps, the enquiry 
is not so much a point of conjecture 
as of absolute certainty. If Junius, 
as we have seen, bascly published, 
though under another signature, « 
confidential letter trom Mr. Onslow 
to Wilkes: Mr. Horne, I am sorry 
to say, did the very same thing. He, 
in like manner, published another 
letter, equally confidential, from the 
same Onslow tu the same Wilkes; 
who, being then on good terms with 
Horne, had given him « copy of it (iii. 
230). Why Mr. Horne should have 
wished for the copy of a letter, which 
contains nothing but the unrestrained 
effusions of one friend te another, is 
not easy, (or raiher, perhaps, it is 
easy,) toimagine., But it would be a 
libel upon human nature to suppose, 
that there could be living at the same 
period, in the same rank of life, and 
in the same anonymous connexion 
with newspapers, two persons, both 
alike able to procure letters from the 
same man fe the same man, and both 
capable of the same meanness and 
perhdy in giving them to the world. 
Should I then be thought to go toa 
far, if Ll were to affirm that I had 
proved my point, and to assume it as 
an historical fact, which will not here- 


atier be disputed? pp. 69—72. 





——___ 
——— 





AN 
EXAMINATION 
or 
DR. MARSH'S “INQUIRY,” 


' There is, in this, consummate generalship. “1 am no lawyer by profession, 
says Junius: “ if, therefore, the principles I maintain are constitutional, I shall not 
think myself answered, though I should be convicted of a mistake in terms.” That 
is: I will dazzle the mob by the appearance of legal knowledge: and if my igno- 
rance is exposed, I will then shelter myself under the plea, that the law is not my 


profession, 


2 See M. de Pourccavgnac, A. 2. Se. 12 
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WE cannot enter at length into 
the controversy between Dr. Marsh 
and Mr. Dealtry. Mr. D. deduces 
certain assumptions and arguments 
from the writings of Dr. Marsh, 
and afterwards endeavours to refute 
them. ‘The ensuing passages are 
among the fairest specimens that 
we can select : 


Assumption 8. That we have no 
established priesthood, and no regular 
parochial service. 

Many of the hypotheses of Dr. 
Marsh depend tacitly upon this: and 
tam willing to confess, that if this 
be true, he has reason on his side: 
and though I would not say, with the 
Professor, that the poor cannot under- 
stand the Scriptures, yet I would 
instantly concede, thata vast majority 
of them would never ac quire a know- 
ledge of their duty. In the whole of 
this contention, he seems to suppose 
that the poor are turned out, like so 
many ragged sheep, upon a desolate 
waste ;—that a member of the Bible 
Society presents them with a Bible 
and an address of this sort: “ Here 
is the only book that men in your 
situation can need: ‘it contains all the 
doctrines necessary to salvation; and 
as to instruction or assistance beyond 
the revelation of God, you need give 
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yourselves no trouble about it.” Now, 
says Dr. Marsh, if you give only a 
Bible, how should these persons ever 
be led to the church? I join with him 
in the question. But are not our 
poor instructed in the Church Cate- 

chism in early life, and are they not 
also in the habit of hearing the Litur- 
gy every Sunday? If they possess a 
tolerable understanding, ‘cannot all 
of them, who have reaciied maturity, 
even repeat the service? Is not the 
clergyman the parent and guardian 
of his flock? Does he not, one day in 
seven at least, explain and entorce 
the truths of Christianity, so as to 
furnish that very instruction, the want 
of which is su pathetically deplored by 
the Margaret Professor? Does he not 
impress his lessons by his map he : 
and on every occasion, and on all days 
in the week, endeavour to reclaim the 
proiligate ; to comfort the dejected ; 

to warn his people against the seduc- 
tions of error, and to entice them by 
the persuasion of truth? These pasto- 
ral offices must have been overlooked 
by the Professor, for he could not 
surely mean to insinuate that these 
things are not so: but if these things 
are so, or if they in any degree ap- 
proximate to this description, me 

the whole of his argument is built 
upon a palpable fallacy. pp. 13, 14. 


Argument 3. “ The notion of gene- 
ralised Protestantism, which admits of 
no reference to any particular creed, 
was well adapted to prepare the minds 
of men in the reign of Charles I. for 
the subsequent abolition of the English 
Liturgy. And if this system of gene- 
ralised Protestantism, which is likewise 
maintained by Mr. Lancaster, conti- 
nues to be maintained in the practice 
of the modern Bible Society, and in the 
vindication of is advocutes, we may 
apprehend the same effect from the ope- 
ration of the same cause. Men become 
so enamourcd of the Protestantism in 
the abstract, that they abstract them- 
selves from the Protestantism by law es- 
tablished.” * 

The learned Professor is too happy 
in his expression of “ generalised Pro- 


* Inquiry, p. 33. 
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testantism,” to let us escape with the 
inevitable result of Déism: we are 
also to be shown up as Regicides in 
petto. I will take leave to ask hima 
tew questions. Is he now speaking 
about Churchmen? Have all our 
Archbishops, and Bishops, and No- 
bles, and dignified Clergy, who pa- 
tronize Lord Teignmouth’s institution, 
or its twinesister, the Naval and Mili- 
tary Bible Society, adopted the gene- 
ralising system which prevailed in 
the days of Charles? It they were 
Churchmen before, are they not 
Churchmen now? Do they not be- 
lieve in that particular creed which 
they repeat every Sunday? Have the 
Members of the Naval and Military, 
and of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, ever maintained, either in 
theory or practice, a system of gene- 
ralised Protestantism? Has it not 
been a violent charge against the 
latter, that its dissenting members 
issue tracts with the Bible? Is that 
generalised Protestantism? Is it not 
a fact that we do in our practice give 
Prayer-Books? Is that generalised 
Protesiantism ? Whether the Dis- 
senters give tracts or not, I never 
thought it worth my labor to inquire : 
that the clergy give Prayer-Books is 
undeniable. How then should the 
Bible Society continue to act upon that 
system—a system on which it never 
has acted? Do its advocates vindicate 
generalised Protestantism; its advo- 
cates of the Church of Fngland? No! 
yet Dr. Marsh, assuming these mons- 
trous positions as undeniable truths, 
warns us to apprehend, from the dis- 
persion of the Bible by the Bible 
Society, a revolution in our Establish- 
ment, and the murder of our King.— 
The application of the remainder of 
this chapter is built upon these won- 
derful premises! The history may be 


correct; but it is nothing to the 
purpose.' pp. 47—49. 
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A summary of its contents has 
been prefixed to his work by the 
author : 


Introductory Remarks — Catholic— 
Sacrament — Tradition — Baptism — 
Lord’s Supper — Confirmation — Pen- 
ance — Matrimony — Ordination— Ex- 
treme Unction—Church of Rome and 
Court of Rome-—bBuonaparte’s Corona- 
tien—Concordat, the late—Saint and 
Image Worship—Prayers in an unknowa 
Tongue—Mass—Indulgences and Super- 
crogation—Infallibility and Supremacy 
—-Keys of Heaven—Paurgatory—Auric- 
ular Confession—Taxes upon Crimes— 
Faith with Heretics — Deposing of 
Monarchs—Others of the innumerable 
Dogmas of the Church of Rome ~— 
Concluding Remarks, and Appeal to the 
British Pustic. 


* Sce some very just observatiors upon this subject, in Mr. Vansittart’s Second 


Letter to Dr. Marsh, p. 34. 
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Passing over the former part of 
this treatise, as of less universal in- 
terest, we shall begin with those arti- 
cles of faith, which are more easily 
susceptible of being perverted to 
the purposes of temporal ambition. 

Indulgences and Supererogation. 
—The Church of Rome believed 
in the existence of a Bank, or 
Treasury of merit, committed to 
the charge of the Pope. This 
bank, as explained by Bellarmine 
and others, is composed of the 
supertiuous good works of the 
Saints, “‘conjoined with the merits 
and atonement of Christ;” and 
from this capital stock of merit, 
the Pope dispensed his favors to 
those sinful souls, either incarnate 
or defunct, who stood in need of 
them. A portion of this sacred 
superfiuity was sometimes appro- 
priated, for the pardon of sin com- 
mitted, or to be committed; and 
at other times, for the purpose of 
bailing an emprisoned soul from 
the thraldom of purgatory, “ for 
any specific number of years, as 
the fund will admit, or as the Pope, 
on examining the account, may 
consider can be spared.” The 
Romanists of the present day are 
not so confident in their behef of 
these absurdities. Some of them 
think that the Reformation lias 
caused many of the Saints to draw 
out their stock, and thus to di- 
minish the fund; and others impute 
the promulgation of these tenets 
to the Court of Rome—as distin- 
guished, without a difference, from 
the Church of Rome. Our author 
observes that the doctrine is autlio- 
1ised by the Council of Trent, 


The Covuncit or TRENT, which is 
the highest authority for notn the 
Cuvrcnu and Court or Rome, even 
if any difference can be admitted 
between them, vindicates and upholds 
the doctrine, because “the power 
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of aetes Indulgences was __ left 
by Christ to his Church, and the 
use of them is very salutary to Chris- 
tian people;” or, in plain words, 
as their Popes and greatest writers 
— “it very much tends to the 
salvation of Christian people.” p. 49. 


At p. 66, we find a singular table 
of rates, charged by the church 
for the commission of different 
crimes. It is worthy of remark, 
that any infringement of religious 
ceremony is subjected to heavier 
fines, than the most serious viola- 
tion of morality.—We might also 
have thought that “ maternal incest 
or soror incest” was more criminal 
than simple fornication; but we 
doubt not that the reverend persons 
who drew up the following table, 
were much better acquainted with 
the subject than we can pretend 
to be. 


As many of our readers may not 
he in possession of the list of the 
“Fees of the Apostolic Papal Chan- 
cery,” from which we ascertain the 
correct and stipulated penalties we 
have referred to for breaking a Fast, 
and committing a murder; we shall 
subjoin an extract frem this instru- 
ment, entitled “Taxa Camere seu 
Cancellana Apostolica,” which was 
published under the authority of the 
Iloly Father, and by which all crimes 
were taxed according to their reputed 
turpitude, viz. 

For a layman who has stolen £. 8s. d. 
holy things, or a priest de- 
franding the church of holy 
things, or adultery com- 
mitted in the church, or 
revealing another’s confes- 
sion, or killing a father, 
mother, wife, sister, kins- 
woman, if ofthe laity «+ 

Murder committed by a priest, 
nothing ; but he must visit 
the apostolic see. 

Letters of absolution from the 
above .---corseccecseces 

For contumacy to a priest -- 

For a priest keeping a concu- 
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bine to save his being irreg- 


ular 

For wilfal perjury, or usury, 
or simony in a layman, or 
miscarriage from ill usage 
by a husband, or deGling 
@ VITQIN «++ ee reese eee eee 

For a layman murdering a lay- 
man ; or one purposely tak- 
ing medicine to destroy the 
birth -.----- eoccecccces 

For burial of an open notori- 
ous usurer, or simony in a 


priest eee eee eeerneeee . 
For letters of absolution for 
simony cere cescccecccs . 


For maternal incesi, or soror 
incest, or with a godmo- 
ther, or relation by blood 

For burning a neighbour's 
house, or forging testimo- 
nials, or witnessing forged 
testimonials ----++------ 

For forging the Pope’s hand, 
or apostolic letters ----+- 

For a man to change his 
vow re ee 

For a layman to change his 
vow of going to Rome to 
visit the apostolic see ---- 

To eat flesh and white meats in 
Lent, and other fast days- - 

That aking or queen shall 
enjoy such indulgences as 
if they went to Rome ---- 

That a king, upon Christmas 
day morning, may cause a 
naked sword to be carried 
before him, as is carried 
before his holiness the 
Pope 

That he who preaches before 
a king, may give indulgen- 
ces to all whe hear him -- 

Fora town that bath used 
green wax in its seal, that 
it may use red ------- eee 

Not to be tied to fast days -- 

To have a portable altar - --- 

To have mass ina place inter- 
dicted-.-.-- eeccecccccce 

For a town to take out of a 
church them that have ta- 
ken sanctuary therein -- 

For a bishop to visit ------ 


eee mee etter a eeee 


EXEMPTIONS. 


Of friars minors, from the 
jurisdiction of their provin- 
Cialg «sececeeweseeees 


Prom the jurisdiction of 
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a bishop during his time-- 315 © 
If the abbot will weara mitre, 
it will cost him, by the 
rate-book ef Pope John 
the Twenty-second ------ 
Of a bishop from the jurisdic- 
tion of bis metropolitan 
during his life -- 
Of a parochial church from 
the bishop’s jurisdiction -- 
Of a town from any imposi- 
tion ---- 
Of a private person from the 
S@MC «eeeerreee et teeene 
Of a monastery and convent 
from the same «+++--+-+-+- 
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The justification of breach of 
faith with heretics is maintained 
by Simanca, Brunus, and other 
doctors. The writings of these 
doctors are often asserted to be 
no farther recognised than as “ pri 
vate judgments ;” but it is stated 
in the work before us, 


We shall show that a Public Coun- 
cil whose JInfallibility no Roman 
Catholic communion will dare dispute, 
unequivocally sea “That ac- 
cording te the Law of Nature, of God, 
or of Man, no Faith, or Promise is 
to be kept with Wererics, te the pre- 
(Coun+ 
cil ot Lateran under Pius iii.) p. 70 


The author moreover appeals 
to the evidence of history : 


In 1789 a solemn “ Declaration 
and Protestation was made by the 
English Catholic Dissenters,” (a title, 
by the way, which was disapproved 
of at Rome) renouncing, an:ong other 
dangerous tenets imputed to them, 
the doctrine upon which we are now 
treating, “THAT FAITH IS NOT TO BE 
kEpt with Heretics.” 

This instrument, which was the 
pledge offered as security, was actu- 
ally signed by the Four Apostolic 
Vicars of Ireland, by more than two 
hundred members of the Romish 
Clergy, and by every person of that 
Religion, of any consequence in 
England. Before, however, the in- 
tended bill was brought into parlia- 
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ment, and while the protestants were 
deemed completely lulled into securi- 
ty, these HOLY, PIOUS, AND CONSIS- 
tent Vicars withdrew their sanction 
from the “Deciarations and Pro- 
TESTATIONS;” assigning no other rea- 
son for such conduct, than that they 
had “ consulted the Apostoxic Ser,” 
where, no doubt, they received the 
explanation which governed their 
subsequent assertion, that such docu- 
ments were “ scandalous and tnflam- 
matory, and insulting to the Sovereign 
Head of the Church, the Vicar or 
Jesus Cunrist.” p. 73-74. 


We wish that he had descended 
to the statement of particular autho- 
rities for the subsequent assertion : 


We shall show what the Doctors 
of Papal Rome advance, respecting 
her dormant privileges and powers. 
It is, say they, a maxim with the 
Church, that its silent and tacit 
consent to any measure, is equally 
binding with her declared sentiments ; 
because she “neither approves of 
those things which are adverse to 
faith, or to a good life, nor is silent 
respecting them.” We may, therefore, 
expect to be told at some convenient 
period, that “the not keeping faith 
with Heretics” cannot be “adverse 
to faith or to a good life,” otherwise 
the Church would never have remain- 
ed “silent respecting” it! p. 72. 


With respect to the right of 
deposing Monarchs, our author 
remarks : 


This, we are aware, like the Tenet 
last discussed, was disclaimed by the 
“English Catholic Dissenters,” as 
well as by these of Ireland, in their 
“ DecLaRaTION AND ProvestatTiIon,” 
to which we referred; but we are 
also apprised that the Four Arosio.ic 
Vicars of Ireland, and the major 
part of the numerous persons who 
attested that “Soremn Decrara- 
tion,” subsequently withdrew their 
signatures, in consequence of a ConsuL- 
ration that had taken place with 
the “ Aposrotic Szzof Rome.” And 
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it should be retained in constant 
remembrance, that many of these 
individuals are now among the most 
forward and turbulent in pressing 
the renewed and augmented “Criaims” 
of the Papists. p. 75. 


He quotes also the authorities 
of the 3rd Council Lateran—of 
Decret. Greg. Lib. 8—of the 
4th Council Lateran—and “ the 
famous Bull in Ccena Domini.” 
The same doctrine has been also 
defended by Cardinal Perron, 
Emanuel Sa, Bellarmine, Simanca, 
Mariana, Biel, Bonaventure, Mo- 
lina, Driedo, and Dionysius Car- 
thusianus. Besides other examples 
of this papal usurpation, our au- 
thor mentions the repeal of the 
treaty of Alt Ranstadt, in 1712, 
by Clement XI. 

The author concludes his work 
with some animadversions on the 
ultimate views of the Roman Ca- 
tholics : 


We cannot consistently terminate 
this little tract, without soliciting 
our readers candidly and cautiously 
to consider what is the real object of 
the Irish Papists, in which they have 
been joined by those of England, in 
their present Peremprory Demanps. 
Civil Libertics and Protection it can- 
not be, because these they enjoy 
already in common with any other 
subject; Religious Freedom it can- 
not be, because that also they enjoy. 
Will it not, therefore, be .manitest, 
that it is Porrricat Power alone at 
which they aim; an influence, which 
once possessed by them in common 
with the Protestant Subjects of this 
Realn, they confidently anticipate, 
may finally enable them To REGAIN 
THEIR PARAMOUNT ASCENDENCY IN 
nora Cuvrcu anp Sratr. With 
Heretics they cannot, according to 
their “religious creed” even associate, 
unless for the good of “ Holy Church.” 
jetween them and the Protestants, 
there would therefore be a constant 
struggle.—It is agonizing to reilect 
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upon the inevitable it of such a 
struggle, in which one ty pursues 
their object aith combined energies, 
and the wnabating vigor of religious 
and political zeal; while they are fee- 
bly opposed only by the honest credutous 
apathy of their una ary and unsuspect- 
ing opponents!! Already the Lrisin 
Papists dare insult us with ‘Threats; 
and such is the fury with which 
the principal Members of the Irish 
Papistical Hierarchy are impelled, 
that already have they suffered their 
real object to escape. When Dr. 
Mitner, the great and ostensible 
organ of the Romanists, and the 
accredited agent of the Irish Bishops, 
withdrew the proposed Vrro to the 
King,—a Sccurit¥* actually profiered 
by himself, with the full sanction 
both of the Popish Clergy and Laity, 
it became requisite that he should 
offer tothe Noble Lords, upon whom 
he had passed so gross an insult, 
some explanation of his fickle and de- 
ceptive conduct; and the declaration 
that he made for that end, was every 
way consistent with the principles 
imputed to the body which he re- 
presented, excepting indeed, that in 
the ardor of his zeal, he inadver- 
tently betrayed the secret that the 
struggles of the Papists for Political 
power, had for their grand object the 
otal destruction of the Protestant 
Religion, whether relating to the Es- 
tablished Church, or to those denomi- 
nated Protestant Dissenters. His words 
are so emphatic, and their sense so 
directly obvious, as to preciude ail 
possibility of misconception or imis- 
interpretation: He had, it would ap- 
pear, imbibed the fialiacious idea 
that Protestants could ‘cel no inter- 
est beyond what rested vn Political 
influence, but the Bishops suggested 
to him that he was in error, and 
then he discovered “ that the Protes- 
tants required this influence in the 
Crown TO SECURE THEIR RELIGIOUS, 
not their Civil Establishment, and 
he blessed God who had directed 
the Prelates to decide, as they had 
done;” declaring “that he would 
rather SPILL THE LAST DROP OF HIS 
BLOOD THAN SANCTION” SUCH A POWER 
IN THE Kino! pp. 81-83. 
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Upon the cover of this work, is 
vinted an extract from the Kil- 
kenny Chronicle ; in which much 
abuse is lavished upon Mr. Charles 
Butler, for having urged the claims 
of the Catholics with more temper 
and moderation, than the conduc- 
tors of that paper imagine to be 
consistent with Romish  ortho- 
doxy. 
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—_— 


On a subject of such general po- 
litical interest as the Catholic 
Question, it appears to us that 
general County Meetings are the 
most unequivocal mode of obtain- 
ing the sense of the public. — 
With these sentiments, we see with 
pleasure by this “ Letter,” that a 
Meeting has taken place in Oxford- 
shire: and although we saw a 
Protest against the ‘sense of that 
assembly most numerously and res- 
pectably signed, yet we must con- 
sider the result of the public 
Meeting as decidedly proving, that 
the Majority of the County of 
Oxford are against the Catholic 
claims. On the same principles, 
whatever partial signatures may 
have been obtained in Wiltshire 
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against the Catholics, we must 
conclude the sense of that County 
to be in their favor. 

Having formed a part of the 
majority at the Oxfordshire meet- 
ing, but not having either the op- 
portunity or the inclination to de- 
liver his sentiments at the Meet- 
ing, Dr. Haggitt prints the “ Letter” 
under our consideration, for the 
information, not only of his brother 
Freeholders, but of the public: 
and without taking a part in the 
subject of contention, we do not 
hesitate to call it one of the strong- 
est publications on that side of the 
question. 

Dr. H. thinks that “the exer- 
tions of the Laity may be more 
advantageous to the cause ;” yet 
he conceives that ‘‘ the Clergy ought 
not on that account to remain 
inactive:” he therefore proceeds 
to “ deliver his opinion, he hopes 
without offence, certainly without 
malevolence.” 

On the objects of the Catholics 
he thus writes: 


The very objects for which they 
clamor show that it is not liberty 
they want, but Power. They are 
aggrieved, they say; and how? not 
corporally, not fiscally, not consci- 
entiously, but because they are dis- 
ualified from holding office. The 
Papist cannot command an army, hor 
be Lord Mayor of London, nor chief 
justice of the King’s Bench: why, 
Gentlemen, I am exactly in the 
same predicament, but never guessed 
that I was aggrieved by it: he cannot 
be elected to sit in Parliament; nor 
I neither; though, for aught I know, 
if these claims be granted, Popish 
riests may be members of that 
oe from which the established 
clergy are excluded; an event which 
would crown the wonders of the 
present age. But they will say, 
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perhaps, that mine is a voluntary 
exclusion. I might reply, that the 
statute by which f am excluded is an 
ex post facto law with respect to most 
of my profession; but I am_ not 
disposed to argue on this point, 
because, whether the prohibition be 
just or unjust, [ beNeve it to be 
better that the Clergy are not ad- 
mitted to a seat in the House of 
Commons. Therefore, be it so; we 
are disqualified by a Sage of our 
own choice: but millions of laymen 
are disqualified by not possessing 
landed property of a certain value. 
Does this too proceed from choice ? 
And can it be denied that such 
persons have as much reason to 
complain as the Roman Catholics? 
A true Jacobin would cut the knot, 
and tell us that no qualification 
whatever ought to be required : 
admitting, however, that possession 
of property is requisite, I contend 
that attachment to the Constitution 
cannot be less essential. Agreed, 
they sdy; but modes of faith have 
nothing to do with this attachment, 
and religious opinions are no test 
of it. Now if, by religious opi- 
nions, they mean the opinions inse- 
parable from their own_ religion, 
these are certainly a test ; because a 
zealous Papist cannot be attached 
to an institution of which pro- 
testantism is a fundamental article : 
the two attachments are evidently 
incompatible. pp. 6-8. 


The following paragraph con- 
tains some important considera- 
tions : 


In the course of the last session, 
some one, 1 remember, boasted in 
the house of Commons, that the 
publicity of parliamentary discussion 
was productive of great advantages: 
and great, I am sure, they ought 
to be, to counterbalance the great 
evils of it. To mislead the judg- 
ment and inflame the passions of 
the vulgar, is not the way to make 


' The learned writer is possibly mistaken ; he may hereafter “ sit in Parliament.” 
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them orderly or useful members of 
society; to induce them to spend 
their time and money at public 
houses, imbibing politics and por- 
ter, will not, i conceive, render 
them more moral or more indus- 
trious: nor is the custom  bene- 
ficial to Parliament itself; for it 
leads to declamation instead of 
reason; it is a provocative of 
long speeches, in which the ora- 
tors, wishing to be heard only for 
the sake of being read, appeal not 
so much to the members in the 
house, as to the reporters in the 
gallery: all which may answer the pur- 
poses of faction, but does not inform 
the senate, nor improve the people. It 
is a minor evil, but still an evil, that 
we are forced, by a sort of social ne- 
cessity, to toil through columns of 
debate, in which there are twenty 
dull speeches for one that is toler- 
able. Nor is this all; for if we dare 
to comment on _ these speeches 
in such terms as they frequently 
deserve, we are liable to be called 
in question for a breach of privilege, 
and may have the advantage of a 
cell in Newgate: and how this can 
be consistent either with liberty or 
justice, I do not comprehend. In 
former times, to which our de- 
magogues are in the habit of re- 
curring for constitutional perfection 
(without however specifying the 
exact period they would  select,") 
parliamentary debates were not 
divulged: either then let the an- 
cient system be re-established, or, 
if they must be published, at least 
let us be permitted to form our 
judgment and utter our opinion of 
them; if we must take the poison, 
let us also have the antidote. With 
respect to the case immediately be- 
fore us, there cannot be a doubt that 
these party orators have encouraged 
the expectations, and abetted the de- 
mands of the Roman Catholics; and 
the latter would have been less vio- 
lent in Ireland, if their advocates 
in England had set them the ex- 
ample. pp. 14, 15. 


We quote a sentence, in order 
to submit a fact to the decision of 
the public: 

Though three centuries have e- 
lapsed since a great part of Christ- 
endom was rescued from her bondage, 
the Church of Rome ceases not to 
claim the Supremacy of all; she 
brands all Protestants with heresy, 
and still appoints Popish Bishops to 
every diocese in this kingdom, as 
systematically as the Sovereign ap- 
points persons of our own commu- 
nion, p. 17. 


In Irelaud, we believe, this is 
the case; but in England the 
number of “ Popish Bisbops,” or 
Vicars apostolical, is compara- 
tively small_—We merely mention 
this for the sake of accuracy, for 
the argument is by no means 
affected by the difference between 
the statement and the reality. 

For the dangers apprehended by 
our Author from granting the 
Catholic claims, we quote the 
following passage : 

Gentlemen, closely connected with 
this danger to the Protestant Church 
in Ireland, is another of a political 
description, I mean a dissolution of 
the union. Popish Electors being 
empowered to choose men of their 
own persuasion, would require a 
Popish parliament; they would want it 
for the very purpose of establishing a 
Popish hierarchy, and they could 
obtain it only by a_ separation 
from England, and by assembling a 
arliament of their own. The terms 
in which they constantly rail against 
the Union, and clamor for the 
repeal of it, are sufficient indications 
of their design; and indeed they 
attempted the execution of it by 
electing popish delegates throughout 
the country, and deputing them to 
meet in Dublin; for had that con- 
vention been suffered to proceed, 
they would soon have declared 
themselves the genuine represen- 


* We are invariably told by the Reformers, that the “ exaet period,” to which 
they wish to bring the Constitution, is the Revolution in 1688. Kev. 
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tatives of the Irish nation. And who 
shall say, that in order to attain 
this object, or, if once attained, in 
order to confirm it, they will not 
throw themselves into the arms of 
France? pp. 26-27. 
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Mr. Tooke has prefixed this 
Advertisement to the first Volume: 


With these two volumes, J complete 
my design of translating for the sake 
of rendering more extensively useful 
the classical sermons of Zollikofer, 
the faithful transcript of his life. They 
breathe the dictates of eternal verity ; 
unchangeable and immortal as wisdom 
and virtue and God. He that con- 
structs the fabric of his felicity upon 
them, will infallibly find, by every 
day's experience, that he is building, 
not upon scholastic theories, not upon 
theological sophisms, not upon meta- 
physical subtilties, not upon loose and 
mouldering sand; but upon a firm and 
immoveable rock: for, that rock is 
Christ. 

Reluctantly quitting my delightful 
task, of unfolding to mankind the 


truths that are best calculated to 
make them happy, I humbly but 
cheerfully commit the result of these 
labors to God's disposing providence, 
in the sure and certain expectation, 
that no labor can be in vain, which 
is so entively consonant to his most 


holy will. p. ill. 


The Sermons are preceded by a 
Commemoration of  Zollikofer’s 
death, ina speech delivered by C. 
G. Sprunger, at a meeting holden 
by the friends of the deceased pas- 
tor, in January, 1788. ‘The talents 
of Zollikofer, as a public preacher, 
are delineated thus : 


I do not take upon me to affirm, 
much less to demonstrate, that Zolli- 
kofer was a speculative genius of the 
first class.—Were I to do so, I should 
not only exhibit myself as a flatterer, 
but, what is still more, I should offend 
his lofty spirit, and wound that modes- 
ty, to which, in his lifetime, he was 
attached to such an incredible degree, 
and which he constantly observed. 
And though we should for a moment 
suppose Zollikofer to have really had 
the penctrating genius of a Kant, 
onide ores sees light in darkness ; 
what would he, in his situation, in his 
connections, in his office, have pro- 
duced by that genius, which can be of 
so little utility, because it is impossi- 
ble for the generality of mortals, for 
us, for the world at large, to follow it? 
Certainly very little—probably none 
at all. Of this I am sure, that we 
should here have had little to say of 
him, be would not have been so 
beloved, so esteemed and lamented, 
his pews would have been always 
empty, he would never have given 
that powerful impetus to illumination 
among the polished classes of society, 
and the writings which he bequeathed 
to mankind would have been little 
read, seeing they would have been 
considered as a collection of riddles, 
which very few mortals would ever be 
able to solve, if he had possessed the 
subtile and penetrating faculties of 
stch a philosopher as Kant.—Have we 
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not therefore far greater reason to be 
thankful to providence, for having 
planted in the clay-built tabernacle 
of Zollikofer a mind, that was gene- 
rally useful, which contemplated exter- 
nal objects and their analogies to us 
from the properest points of view, 
which had the faculty of bringing the 
principles of the philosophers into the 
sacred chair, and to explain their 
influence upon human happiness to 
the utmost advantage of his hearers, 
which derived important rules from 
those principles, and so to speak, 
could bring wisdom from the schools 
of the learned to the enlightened ranks 
of Germany, to his honor and their 
happiness, and which was in short 
adapted to condescend to the peculiar 
necessities of every individual ?— 

pp- XXi, XXii. 


After a tribute to his private vir- 
tues, the judicious direction of his 
studies, the constant exercise of his 
charity, and the effective distribu- 
tion of his time, some additional 
observations occur, on the subject 
of his ministerial functions. 


Who ever carried the eloquence of 
the German pulpit to such a height as 
he? Who has wrote with more cor- 
rectness and elegance the German 
language, than he? Who was so capa- 
ble of introducing such a number of 
topics into the sacred chair, which 
none before him had ever ventured 
to do, because their essential connec- 
tion with the doctrines of religion was 
not perceived, and it was impossible 
to persuade them of their utility, and 
the happiness they would diffuse? 
His preaching was calculated for all 
religious parties, for all classes of men. 
The man of reflection, the man of 
letters, the moralist, the statesman, 
the educator of youth, the philanthro- 
pist, the unlearned, the weak, the 
strong, the modest doubter, the dis- 
contented, the unfortunate, the poor, 
and the young man vacillating to and 
fro on the paths of virtue and recti- 
tude, found nourishment and cunsola- 
tion in him. None ever heard him, 
without receiving juster conceptions 
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of God, of the world, of the destina- 
tion of man, and of true religion. 
None ever left him, without having 
enlarged his knowledge of mankind, 
confirmed his affection fur v..tue, dig- 
nified and improved his sentiments of 
benevolence, of sympathy and of 
piety, and corrected his ideas of death, 
the grave, corruption, and eternity. 
None left him, without being more 
deeply convinced, affected and im- 
proved by some truth. Accordingly, 
persons of almost all the different 
ranks aud classes of society were seen 
amongst his auditory. Accordingly, 
all pressed thither. And what a pro- 
found silence reigned while the preach- 
er of righteousness was speaking ! 
How the attention of all was rivetted 
upon him! With what avidity, with 
what delight, were his sentences de- 
voured ! And what numbers of stran- 
gers trom all parts of Europe, attract- 
ed by general report and approba- 
tion, heard him preach !—Yes ; most 
assuredly, if here and there rational 
preachers shall arise, and adapt theix 
discourses to the comprehension of 
their audience; if they introduce 
sound principles into the pulpit, and 
thus diffuse instruction among the 
people; if they never neglect perspi- 
cuity, never disregard elegance, and 
never lose sight of the advancement 
of universal and active philanthropy ; 
if they disseminate adequate ideas of 
God, of the world, of the dignity and 
destination of man, of providence and 
of true religion, among their hearers 
at large; ifthey shall understand how 
to produce godiy and just sentiments 
in the minds of their hearers, and con- 
vince them of immortality, of happi- 
ness, and of an infinitely growing per- 
fection ; if they shall avoid nothing 
so much as controversy, invectives, 
human traditions ; and in a word, 
it they shall so frame their dis- 
courses, that the heart as well as the 
understanding may derive nutrition 
from them—then shall we be forced 
openly to confess, if we would not be 
unjust —through them Zollikofer is 
still operative, seeing they have chose 
him for their model, and have trod in 
his footsteps.—How glorious and how 
extensive are these several effécts! 
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Who is able to reckon up the surn of 
them, and who will venture to affirm, 
that Zollikofer will cease to operate 
for ages to come! pp. NXXVI-XXAViil. 


The testimony which Zimmer- 
mann has borne to the talents and 
virtues of Zollikofer, may not be 
unacceptable : 


Oh, my beloved Zollikofer! I have 
felt in the sweets of retired domestic 
life the truth of those doctrines which 
I found you preaching at Leipsick. 
Doctrines, inculcating no cold and 
barren problems of theology, but wise 
and virtuous mg which warm 
and captivate the heart. I have expe- 
rienced, as you described, that in the 
bowers of solitude, the cares of the 
world, the hardships of lite, the vexa- 
tions of business, may be forgotten; 
that even sorrows too stubborn to be 
subdued and hardly to be borne, may 
be soothed by the consolation of spi- 
ritual charms; and that the mind may 
be cheered by rising hopes, and the 
storms of affliction controlled, until 
reviving fortitude enables us to bear 
them. p. Ixv. 

ZIMMERMANN on Solitude, p. 285. 


Although the Sermons of Zolli- 
kofer may be considered as new 
to the English language, they can- 
not, in strictness, be regarded as 
forming a recent publication, and 
we therefore confine ourselves to 
the annunciation of the Contents : 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


SERMON I. Levity — II. Fondness 
for Dissipation — Tif. Luxury —- IV. 
Gaming — V. Fanaticism in_ general 
—VI. Fanaticism with regard to Reli- 
gious Conceptions in particular—VII. 
Indifference in Religion—VIII. Luke- 
warmness in Religion and Christianity— 
IX. Preservatives against Superstition 
—X. Caution against Envy —XI. Can- 
tion against the Abuse of Truth, i. With 
regard to the Lord’s Supper—XII. Cau- 
tion against the Abuse of Truth: ii. With 
regard to the Pre-eminence of Moral 


Tooke’s Translation of Zollikofer’s Sermons. 


Obligations over Rites and Offices of 
Religious Worship. iii. With a view to 
the Harmlessness of unimportant Errors 
in matters of Religion. iv. With refe- 
rence to a lenient and equitable Judg- 
ment concerning the Fuiure Portion of 
Persons who are not Christians—XIII. 
Caution against the Abuse of Truth: 
v. With regard to our Conceptions of 
God, and his benevolent Dispositions 
towards Mankind. vi. With a view to 
the small Value of Faith without W orks. 
vii. Respecting the Cheerfulness, or the 
alert and confident Temper ot Chris- 
tians. viii. In respect of the juster 
Notions of the Value of the Goods of 
Fortune, and of the Pleasures of Sense 
—XIV. Caution against the Abuse of 
Truth: ix. With regard to the Value 
and the Use of Reason in Matters of 
Religion. x. Respecting the Moral 
Powers and the Moral Corruption of 
Mankind. xi. Referably to the proper 
Nature of Sin, and its Kelation to God 
and his Dispositions — XV. Caution 
against the Abuse of Tiuth: xii. With 
a view to the Redemption of Mankind 
effected by Jesus. xiii. With regard to 
Faith in him, and the Participation in 
his Redemption. xiv. Respecting the 
Nature of genuine Christian Virtue and 
Goodness, and in Reference to our Hap- 
piness. xv. With regard to the Value 
and the Use of Christian Liberty—XVI. 
Caution against the Abuse of Truth: 
xvi. With regard to the Value and Im- 
portance of Beneficence. xvii. With 
reference to Gentleness or Forbearance 
towards the Erroneous. xviii. Respect- 
ing the Divine Jadgment and Penalties 
—XVII. Rules of Conduct on having 
continued Doubts concerning Religious 
Truths—X VIII. What true and parti- 
cularly Christian Wisdom is — XIX, 
The diverse Fruits of the Spirit—XX. 
Goodness of Heart—XXI. The various 
and manifest Contrariety between the 
Sentiments we express during divine 
Service, particularly at the Ordinance 
of the Holy Supper, and onr Conduct 
in daily and-common Life — XXII. 
Wherein true Sanctity does not consist 
—XXIITI. False and true Sanctity con- 
trasted—X XIV. The Piety and Devo- 
tion of Jesus a Pattern for ours—X XV. 
Courage and Resolution are requisite in 
order to lead a thoroughly virtuous and 
christian Life—XXVI. The Difference 
between Enthusiasm and real Piety— 
XXVII. On the Circumstanees which 
enhance the Value of Virtue—XXVIII. 
How differently we judge of Afflictions, 
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and how different the effects they pro- 
duce —XXIX. The proper Use and 
Application of the more correct Appre- 
hension of Truth. 


CONTENTS OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 


SERMON XXX. The Folly and Cri- 
minality of their Procedure, who think 
to deceive God, asa Man is deceived— 
XXXI. The true Nature and Method 
of Self-examination— XXXII. Investi- 
gation and Settlement of accurate Con- 
ceptions of the Justice of God—X XXIII. 
The Nature and Quality of Sin — 
XXXIV. The pernicious Consequences, 
or the ruinous Effects of Sin—XXXV. 
Rules to attain the Knowledge of our- 
selves—XXXVI.The Force and Dan- 
ger of bad Habits —-XXXVIJ. The 
Force and Danger of bad Habits —- 
XXXVIII. The principal Circumstan- 
ces which aggravate the Guilt of Sin— 
XXXIX. How propitious a cheerful 
Mind is to christian Virtue and Recti- 
tude—XL. How propitious a cheerful 
Mind is to christian Virtue and Inte- 
grity—XLI. The discreet Behaviour of 
the Christian respecting his outward 
Welfare—XLII. Of Humility—XLIIT. 
Of Patience—XLIV. Of Christian Li- 
berty— XLV. Some Considerations 
which may guard us against the undue 
Influence of Example, and particularly 
of bad Example —XLVI. The Fear 
of Man — XLVII. Of Philauthropy — 
XLVIII. Of Sincerity—XLIX. Of Be- 
neficence — L. The Submission which 
Christians owe to one another —LI. 
Judge not, that ye be not judged—LII. 
The Association of wise and good Men, 
for the Advancement of their own Per- 
fection and the general Happiness — 
LIII. Wherein that Association of wise 
and good Persons for the Promotion of 
their own Perfection and the general 
Happiness does not consist, or whereof 
we should beware respecting it—LIV. 
What is the Consequence of our consi- 
dering the present Life as a State of 
Discipline and Probation —LV. What 
is the Consequence of considering the 
present Life as a State of Disvipline 
and Probation — LVI. Mediecrity of 
Condition or a decent Independence 
preferable either to Poverty or to 
Riches — LVII. Examination of some 
Aphorisms and Maxims in_ religious 
Matters, partly false and partly misun- 
derstood—LVIII. Examination of some 
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Sentences and Sayings in matters of 
Religion partly false aud partly miscon- 
strued. 
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As this edition of the Bible is 
printed without notes, and the text 
is of such universal interest, that 
our extracts would contribute but 
little to promote a further acquaint- 
ance with the facts that it commu- 
nicates, or the duties that it enforces, 
we can adopt no other method of 
fulfilling our engagement towards 
our readers, than is presented to us 
by the following statement, from the 
Prospectus, of the conditions on 
which the Work is undertaken : 


Considering the number and variety 
of editions of the Bible, which are now 
before the public, a proposal for ano- 
ther would scem, at the present mo- 
ment, to require some apology. A 
conviction that an edition of the kind 
here announced has been long a desi- 
deratum, has induced the Proprietors 
to take measures for supplying it. A 
plain statement of their plan and ar- 
rangements will show how far it differs 
from any that have preceded it, and the 
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grounds on which they solicit and 
hope for public encouragement. 

The intention is to produce an edi- 
tion of the authorised English Version 
of the Holy Scriptures, with Notes or 
Commentary, printed and embellished 


in a style of superior clegance, of 


moderate size, and at a reasoriable price. 

In order to enable the Proprietors to 
carry this intention into efiect, the De- 
legates of the Clarendon Press, in the 
University of Oxford, have engaged to 
print an edition in Imperial Octavo, 
with an entirely new ‘I'vpe, and on a 
paper of the finest quality, which has 
been manufactured on purpose. 

The Proprietors having engaged Mr. 
Wesratt to execute Thirty highly- 
finished Drawings to embellish this 
Edition, have the satisfaction to state 
that two-thirds of these are already 
completed; which are universally al- 
lowed to be among the finest produc- 
tions of his pencil. The Engravings 
trom them will be in the line manner, 
and entirely executed by Mr. Cnar.es 
Hraru, who, being a Proprietor in the 
undertaking, pledges himself to spare 
uo pains in the execution. 

A small number of copies will be 
taken off on large paper, to which 


will be attached proof impressions of 


the plates. 


Plan of Publication. 


The publication will be divided into 
seven parts, the first and last of which 
will contain five, and each of the others 
four plates. A part will be published 
regularly every four months. 

The price of each part will be One 
Guinea tor the Small, and Two Guineas 
tor the Large Paper copies. 


PLATES TO NO. I, 


Abraham offering up his son Isaac—The 
Angel appearing to the Shepherds— 
Christ appearing to Mary Magdalen 


—Christ’s Agony—The entombing of 


Christ. 
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Tuis is an Appeal to tae Na- 
tions of Europe, which the states- 
man and the politician will read 
with pleasure. ‘The fair author is 
evidently well informed of the poli- 
tical and topographical relation of 
the states on the Continent; and she 
adduces sound reasoning relative to 
their permanent and local situation 
in affairs, founded on equity and 
justice. Her delineations. of the 
leading features in the tyrant’s cha- 
racter are just, and drawn with a 
masterly pencil, The language is 
strong and nervous: as a specimen, 
we submit the subjoined extracts 
to the reader : 


Nevertheless, in France itself, the 
eulogics of Buonaparte are scarcely 
heard but from the lips of his slaves— 
the supporters of his power, and of 
those who enjoy great personal ad- 
vantages from him, and would trem- 
ble for their personal security if he 
was overthrown. He is not now re- 
duced, as at the commencement of 
his career, to purchase the silence of 
orators and intrepid journalists ; but 
he still pays very high for a good 
name: that concert of high-flown 
praises, which he takes care to pro- 
pagate from one end of his empire to 
the other, annually costs his subjects 
many millions. The legislative body 
and the senate, the only remnants of 
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republicanism, which he has allowed 
to subsist, have become, literally, 
mere couris of record. ‘They are the 
imperial conservatories of flattery; it 
is, then, amid the noisy uproar of bad 
rhetoric, they announce to the nation 
every burdensome law, every aggra- 
vation of imposts, every new levy of 
men from an exhausted population, 
every new war which desolates huma- 
nity, as an act of universal pacifica- 
tion. But the people are deaf to 
these fastidious voices; they disdain 
the purple of false glory, with which 
they wish to cover their misery; they 
are profoundly indifferent to public 
uffairs; and all those who do not as- 
pire to office, confine themselves to 
the circle of their domestic affairs. 

In preparing to develope the na- 
ture and consequences of the conti- 
nental system, | am almost ashamed 
to insist upon truths generally known, 
if there were not nations, among 
whom it is still possible to create delu- 
sion as to their true interests, because 
they have been hitherto but distant 
spectators of passing events; and be- 
cause they have not yet made the 
woful experiment of that system, or, 
in other words, of the dominion of 
Buonaparte. Of the whole European 
states, Sweden alone is in this fortu- 
nate predicament. She has suffered 
great losses, but she has preserved her 
independence: she has hitherto pre- 
served the liberty of chusing her poli- 
tical relations. The time may come 
when she may no longer have it in 
her power. The present moment is 
decisive for her liberty, her glory, and 
her future prosperity. 

[ shall abstain from drawing the 
character of that man whose success 
has astonished the world. Eloquence 
and dechimation are useful only 
where it is necessary to excite the 
passions; but, in the deliberate exa- 
mination cf a political subject, no- 
thing ought to be exaggerated, and 
nothing advanced vaguely : the sim- 
ple evidence of facts ought to be our 
guide. Whatever are the motives by 
which Napoleon is actuated; whether 
by unbounded ambition, or by the im- 
perious necessity of his situation, 
which admits of no recoil, the results 
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of his actions are always the same. 
Admit that he labors incessantly for 
the peace and happiness of the human 
race; it must, nevertheless, be grant- 
ed, that he does not comprehend the 
true method of attaining these desir- 
able cbjects. Since he has held the 
reins of government, destructive wars 
have constantly raged, and the sour- 
ces of public prosperity have been 
dried up wherever his influence has 
extended. Since, therefore, in spite 
of expericnee, he has for so many 
years adhered to the same maxims, it 
would be absurd to im»gine that he 
will ever desist. pp. 9-11. 


In taking a collateral view of the 
commencement of the Revolution, 
Madame de Stael says : 


Ten years of fruitless experiments 
had disheartened the ancient govern- 
ments from any attempt to repair 
their losses. War, since the revolu- 
tion, had assumed a character totally 
different from that which it wore in 
the former century. It was, what 
had never been seen in Europe since 
the extinction of the religious wars, a 
war of opinion. But in the wars oc- 
casioned by the reformation, the two 
parties were inspired by an equal de- 
gree of enthusiasm, one for the de- 
fence of the established religion, and 
the other for that of the new doc- 
trines. In the wars of the revolution, 
on the contrary, that moral elasticity, 
which is inspired by an implicit faith, 
was manifested only by the republican 
warriors; while the troops of the an- 
cient governments fought as usual 
from motives of duty, and as a point 
of honor. Those who governed France 
could, in the name of liberty, com- 
mand immense sacrifices; they had 
the entire disposal of persons and 
Property. The governments of the 
coalitions had only their usual re- 
sources, and even these they were 
obliged to manage with caution, lest 
they should augment the dangerous * 
fermentation which threatened their 
states with the most violent explo- 
sions. The abolition of all abuses, 
the reign of justice, reason, and bhu- 
manity, were the boons promised by 
° 4G 
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France, at first to her own people, 
and which she afterwards held out to 
the universe. The people every-where 
believed, therefore, that the time was 
come when they were to be released 
from all their troubles; every where 
philanthropists, badly versed in_his- 
tory, and supertici: lly ax equainted with 
human nature, drea :med of a new 
golden age; every-where intriguers, 
under the mask of philos: phy, re- 
hearsed the parts of demagogues. 
The governments, which had hitherto 
been considered as the most free, 
were described as despotic, merely be- 
cause they had been sanctioned by 
the hoary head of time. The known 
excellence of a constituticn, which 
had steod the test of ages, did not 
save it from a revolutiouary storm. 
Not only were Holland and Switzer- 
land convulsed,—not ouly did the dis- 
affected Irish conspire to deliver up 
their country to France ; but m Eng- 
Jand itself there existed a faction 
which boldly cohinnel the project 
of re-casting the constitution in the 
crucible of “theory. And, what was 
most formidable, chime rical ideas and 
real passions every w ‘here produced a 
similur delirium, at whatever period 
they burst forth for the first time. 
Although in France, they had returned 
from their first errors, every new re- 
public began precisely at the same 
origin. Long after the chief actors in 
the great drama of the revolut ion in 
France had disappeared from the 
scene, in [taly aud Switzerland demo- 
cratic puppets strutted about on their 
Lilliputian stages, to perform the 
hacknied paris of republicans. In 
short, the revolutionary opinions of 
the age scem to have been to nations 
what contagious diseases are to indi- 
viduals, each carrying the ge rm about 
with fim, and which must go through 
ali its stages beiore he can be radical- 
Jy cured. pp. 16-18. 


She justly observes in a few sub- 
sequent pages, that 

Tn »ain did Buonaparte, at the com- 
mencement of the war, disp ose of the 
“agen f Fr: nce, Holine, aad Spain; 
m vain did he afterwards take pos- 
session of tose of Italy, Dalmatia, 
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and of the north of Germany; in 

vain did he construct ships of war in 
old and new dock-y: uds; in vain did 
he establish a maritime conscription: 
so long as the English continue the 
war, without interruption, and block- 
ade all the most important ports, they 
have nothing to fear; French seamen 

cannot be trained, for want of experi- 
ence; and these immense prepara- 
tions are mere schools for swimming 
on dry land. p. 25. 


After stating with no inconsider- 
able ability the progress of Prussia 
towards hier ruin, she adds, 


The elector of Hesse, afraid that 
his country would become the theatre 
of the war, requested the belligerents 

ulow him to remain neutral. His 
proposal was eagerly acceded to at the 
French head-quarters, and received 
with coldness by the king ef Prussia. 
Fiiteen days after, having recognised 
the neutrality of the elector, Buona- 
parte, once more victorious, and hav- 
ing no longer any thing to fear, 
stripped him of all his st: ites, aggra- 
vating his atrocity by the most odious 
imputations. A memorable lesson 
for neutrals !—the elector of Saxony, 
at first the voluntary ally of Prussia, 
afterwards turned bis arms against 
her, without any reason but he r mis- 
fortunes, and was recompensed with 
the title of king and the duchy of 
Warsaw. Neut rality i is a.crime in the 
eyes of Buonaparte, because it is a 
demonstration of inde »~pendence ; delec- 
tion, on the contrary, deserves to be 
encouraged: besides, a line of con- 
duct which depresses the dignity of a 
sovereign is always the begining of 
an intimacy with that man who con- 
siders personal esteem us a constraint, 
pp- 43, 4. 


Of his allies, the author empha- 
tically says: 

The most fortunate of his allies are 
those threugh whose states his nu- 
merous armies have only occasion to 
pass ; other countries have the burden 
of providing for all their wants during 
along residence. He is at all times 
particular in having some country in 
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reserve to be given up to plunder 
until its fate be definitively settled ; 
when there is absolutely nothing more 
to extort, he then re-unites it to the 
Grand Empire, or generously gives it 
to some ally. The fortunate inhabi- 
tants of Sweden, who have never seen 
one of Buonaparte’s armies inundate 
their country, cannot conceive how 
expensive his friendships have been; 
every petty district of Germany can 
furnish melancholy details on this 
subject. 

The obstinate partisans of Napoleon 
assert, that these are mere transitory 
evils, arising outof the resistance to his 
grand plans of regeneration; that the 
population of Europe have nothing to 
do but to take up arms against their 
ancient governinonts; and, when 
once firmly connected with the fede- 
ral system of France, the war is re- 
moved from their frontiers; while, 
under the shade of her protecting 
power, their losses are quickly re- 
paired. But is there any room for 
breathing by the side of such indefati- 
gable ambition? Napoleon demands 
of his allies, as if they were his sub- 
jects, men and money. Ilis demands 
ure not proportioned to their means, 
but to his own wants, always urgent, 
and always exorbitant. It forms no 
part of his character to husband re- 
sources ; he recognizes no’ future be- 
yond his next enterprize. pp. 73-5. 





Perhaps the illustration of Buo- 
naparte’s dynasty was never pour- 
trayed in a few lines more to the 
purpose than in these : 


The regime of Buonaparte is gene- 
rally composed of two elements: one 
of them, revolutionary measures ren- 
dered permanent by « methodical ex- 
ecution; the other, the abuses of an- 
cient royalty revived and multiplied. 
There wus ence a single bastile in 
France: he has erected eight: every 
thing is in the sume proportion. The 
luxury of the ancient court gave great 
offence: it was humble and mode st, 
compared with the pomp of the new! 
The kings of his creation have imi- 
tated him in this respect: feeling 
their own want of moral dignity, they 
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think to impose on the vulgar by ex- 


ternal pomp. 

In short, the infallible consequences 
of the Continental System, to every 
state, are, the ruin of commerce and 
industry; overwhelming taxes; the 
overthrow of all constitutional for Ms ; 
interminable wars, on uccounut of 
others, equally expensive and sangui- 
nary; armies estranged irom their 
country, and all of them ready to turn 
their arms against their fellow citi- 
zens; princes, incapable of protecting, 
endowed with an unlimited power of 
oppressing their subjects, and trem- 
bling, in their turn, before their mas- 
ter; finally, in the midst of terror, 
misery, ignominy, the obligation to 
erect triumphal “arches, and to sing 
hymns of adulation. pp. 77, 8. 


Lastly, after allowing to Sweden 
all due merit for preserving her 
neutrality, she observes, 


To return to Sweden, with whom 
an amicable alliance with England 
appears an indispensable requisite 
to secure its maritime prosperity ; 
and which, from its geographical posi- 
tion, it is peculiarly calculated to en 
turce with every possible advantage. 

\t this critical period, and during 
the suspension of British commercial 
intercourse with the Continent, the 
British government should duly ap- 
preciate the advantages of renewing 
and strengthening their former ties 
with such states as command an ex- 
tent of sea-coast. It should seek to 
promote navigation and commerce ; 
und the present moment is singularly 
favorable for this purpose. England 
wants European ports and inlets; she 
fears no rival on the seas, where her 
flag flies almost always triumphant.— 
She is absolutely oppressed by the 
weight of her colonial conquests ; at 
least, it is certain that she has made 
several with no other benetit than 
that of taking them from the enemy, 
as they can afford her nothing to ex- 
port of which she had not already a 
super-abundance. Why, then, does 
not Sweden obtain from the English 
government some of her colonies in 
return for ber effectual co-operations? 
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—Why does not her commercial sys- 
tem invigorate and strengthen itself, 
while that of Holland, of Denmark, 
and the Hanseatic towns are para- 
lyzed? Why should not Sweden, situ- 
ated between two seas, and inter- 
sected by numerous fine lakes, not 
avail herself of this advantageous po- 
sition ?—from time immemorial, her 
inhabitants are fed by watery ele- 
ments that surround what may be 
termed the Scandinavian peninsula; 
while their ancestors viewed the 
perils which encircle their dangerous 
coast, the floating islands of ice, and 
the bleak storms to which a northern 
climate is subject, they only laughed, 
because these were dangers which they 
were accustomed te meet in their re- 
mote expeditions, and the first mention 
of therg in history, is that of bold, in- 
trepid navigators. Why should not 
the Swedes retrace the footsteps ot 
their illustrious forefathers, qualifying 
at the same time that spirit of enter- 
prize with the progress. of civilization? 
An extensive and most brilliant per- 
spective now opens for commercial 
speculations. Let Sweden, then, 
hasten to avail herself of all those na- 
tural and collateral advantages of 
which a combination of extraordinary 
circumstances seems to put her in the 
full possession. 

if Europe is raised up again, they 
will be before-hand: ii she is con- 
demned to remain bowed down with a 
rod of iron, her navigation will be an- 
nihilated with all the rest of the civi- 
lized arts and sciences. ‘The exports 
from each of the subjugated harbors 
would be guarded with invincible 
Herculean pillars, impregnable even 
to the despotism of the conqueror ;— 
and while his siaves with difficulty 


till the ground bedewed with tears of 


blood, the nations which are tree, 
such as the English and the Swedes, 
in security will plough the turbulent 
ocean as if it were exclusively their 
inheritance. 

Itis not tobe doubted, that whatever 








tends to consolidate peace and har- 
mony, to re-animate and multiply a 
mutual regard between England and 
Sweden, should be in this last-named 
country alike conformable to the 
wants and interest of the laboring 
class of men ;—to their natural incli- 
nation, and, it may be said, to the 
moral genius of the nation at large, 
and to the wishes of the enlightened 
individual. pp. 86-9. 


To conclude the many para- 
graphs, which, we doubt not, will 
induce every reader to peruse this 
little pamphlet with no common 
degree of interest, we shall only add 
these few lines : 


Nations of the continent !—Let not 
a false security lull you to sleep.—It 
he is permitted to take breath on his 
reverses, he will convince the world 
of what may be done by subterfuge 
and efirontery; his wrath will have 
no bounds against those who have un= 
veiled his weakness,—the weakness 
of a mortal !—He, the arbiter of desti- 
nies, the god of adulation. What is 
the loss of a whole army to Buona- 
parte, who, to use his own expression, 
“has so many men at his disposal.” 
It is not enough that he should have 
been unsuccessiul in the war of anni- 
hilation, but he must be rendered in- 
capable of waging war,—he must be 
compelled to give up his system of 
universal sovercignty, and every pre- 
tension incompatible with the inde- 
pendence of nations and the tranquil- 
lity of the world at large. pp. 96, 7. 


Our readers will observe that 
we have given our opinion on the 
work before us, because we profess 
to do so when the author is a 
foreigner not residing in this coun- 
try, or when the author is deceased. 
Of the translation we say nothing ; 
the reader will judge for himself of 
the style, 
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Scott’s Rokeby, concluded— Histori- 
cal Sketch of the Reign of Gustavus IV. 
Adolphus, King of Sweden — Grant’s 
Summary of the History of the English 
Church — Hargrove’s Account of the 
Island of Walchkeren and South Beve- 
land—Lord G. Grenville’s Portugal ; 
a poem—Adams’s Democracy unveiled 
—Aikin’s Lives of Selden and Usher— 
Thelwall’s Letter to Mr. Cline—Ditto 
Vestibule of Eloquence—Ditto Illus- 
trations of Rhythmus—Hints to the 
Public by a Barrister, Part V—The 
Sentinel: an Appeal to the People on 
the Growth of Sectarism—Lord Redes- 
dale’s Observations on Sir S. Romitlly's 
Objections to the Vice Chancellor's 
Bul—Sir S. Romilly’s Objections, &c. 
Second Edition, with a Letter to a No- 
ble Lord—Reasons against the Vice 
Chancellor’s Bili— Horace in London— 
Peacock’s Genius of the Thames, and 
other Poems, Second Edition—A fiw 
Verses, English and Latin—Gordon's 
Poems—Duke of Sussex’s Speech on 
the Catholic Question—Lord Somers’s 
Speech on ditto—Farl of Donough- 
more’s ditto on ditto—Sir John Cox 
Hippisley’s ditto on ditto, 18th May, 
1810—Ditto ditto on ditto, 24th April, 
1812 —Jervis’s Intended Speech at 
Leeds on ditto—Bishop of Gloucester’s 
Charge to the Clergy on ditto—Ditto 
Protestant Letter to Lord Somers—Sir 
James Foulis’s Essay on Catholic 


Emancipation—Letter to the Earl of 


Liverpool. 
a 
Mew Review. 
No. 4. 


J. Bellamy’s Defence of his “ His- 
a of All Religions,” against the 
* Literary Panorama”—The Bible So- 
ciety, and the Society for the Promotion 
ey Christian Knowledge — Bowyer’s 


Critical Conjectures and Observations 
onthe New Testament—Baber’s Psal- 
terium Gracum e codice MS. Alexan- 
drino—New Directory for Noncon- 


Sformist Churches—Disney’s Remarks 


on the Bishop of Lincoln's Charge— 
Ilaweis’s Present State of Evangelical 
Religion—Burn’s Resurrection of the 
Two Witnesses—M‘Henry’s New Spa- 
nish Grammar— Delectus Sententiarum 
Grecarum—Schiitz’s ed. of Hoogeveen’s 
Doctrina Partic. Ling. Grac.—- An 
Historical Sketch of the asi Years of 
the Reign of Gustavus the 4th <Adol- 
phus, late King of Sweden—Baldwin’s 
Imprisonment for Debt injurious to 
Creditor and Debior—Mayne’s Nurra- 
tive of the Campaigns of the Loyal Lu- 
sitantan Legion—Huntingford's Pro- 
testant Letter to Lord Somers— Pride 
and Prejudice, a Novel—Broadlurst’s 
Funeral Orations in Praise of Military 
Men—Metrepolitan Grievances—Bos- 
worth’s Accidents of Human Life— 
Cary’s New Stinerary—tThe Juvenile 
Correspondent—Observations on Edu- 
cation—The Female Preceptor—Mrs. 
Barnard’s Parent’s Offering— Difficult 
Pronunciation—The Doctrine of New 
Jerusalem—Dr. Oliver’s English Gram- 
mar abridged—Lawrence’s Empire of 
the Nairs—Rev. W. Marsh’s Sermon— 
Jones’s History of the Waldenses— 
Thruston’s Researches—The Letters of 
Vetus— Barry’s sculapian Monitor 
—The Book—Catalogues for 1813— 
Galt’s Five Tragedies—Daniel’s Times 
—Poole’s Hamlet Travestie—Phillips’s 
Emerald Isle—Sequel to the “ Re- 





jected Addresses” —Baillie’s Plays on 


the Passions, Vol. IIIT.—A Letter from 
Athens, addressed to a Friend in Eng- 
land—Dantel’s Misce/laneous Poems—- 
Dr. Syntaz’s Tour in Scarch of the 
Picturesque—Colman’s Poetical Vaga- 
ries—Index to Articles in all the other 
Reviews, §c. published on the 1st of 
March — Correspondence — Literary 
Intelligence. 
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Crabbe’s Tales, concluded—Grant’s 
Gramr-ar of the English Lansuege, 
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Defence of Mr. Gaur against Tut Scotisn Review. 


> <E See 


It seems that there are persons, who write for the Reviews, sp 
little in the practice of attending to truth in any thing which they 
themselves publish, that when they meet with an author stating the 
plain matter of fact relative to his works, they cannot, or rather they 
are incapable of conceiving that he is sincere. The Critic, who, in 
the eighth number of the Scotish Review, reviewed my Tragedies, 
appears to be an individual of this description. He refuses to give me 
credit for what I have averred in my preface, and presumes to think, 
probably because he is so little in the habit of expressing himself 
with candor or integrity, that I anticipated a very different reception 
from the public, from that which I affected to expect. Still, however, as 
hie has not, like some others of his Quarterly species, forgot that he 
could be severe enough on a book without criminally libelling the 
author, it is not actually disgraceful to condescend to notice some of 
his remarks. I do not mean, in doing this, to contend that those 
“« sketches of pastime,” against which, he has “ not concealed his feel- 
ings of disapprobatidén” are deserving of any praise, but only to show 
that the principles which governed me in the composition of them, 
are sanctioned by the practice of the very authors whom he quotes, in 
order to prove the incorrectness of my conceptions. 

He observes, how judiciously it becomes not me to judge here, that 
* Vice is not needlessly to be loaded with deformities, nor is it to be 
held forth in so strong a light as to make us turn with disgust from 


the exhibition ;” aud he proceeds to add that Milton therefore repre- 
sented the devil as a form which 


Iiad not yet lost 
All its original brightness, nor appear’d 
Less than archangel ruin’d. 


But the description of an archangel rpined is not applicable to 
the allegorical comparison, which the Reviewer attempted to make, 
The description of Sin alone properly applies to my exposure of the 
gross passion by which Clytemnestra was instigated; and if Milton 
has not represented her sufficiently odious, I must admit the justice of 
the criticism. 





about her middle round, 

A cry of hell hounds, never ceasing, bark’d 
—-~yet when they list, would creep, 

If aught disturb’d their noise, into her womb 
And keunel there. 


I need say nothing of the history which the poet makes her afterwards 
give of herself. 

The Critic also thinks that I have made Clytemnestra talk in very 
unqueenly terms, while she is wging Egysthus to commit murder. But 
has not Shakespeare deviated quite as far from nature in putting such 
a sentiment, and such words, as the following into the mouth of Lady 
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Macbeth, when he represents her inciting to the perpetration of a 
similar crime : 


I have given suck ; and know 
How tender ’tis, to love the babe that milks me: 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have pluck’d my nipple from his boneless gums, 
And dash’d the brains out, 


It may, however, be true, that Milton and Shakespeare have both erred, 
and that their humble admirer has shown how incapable he is of appre- 
ciating their beauties, by having imitated their deformities. 


Craven Hotel, JoHN GALT. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


— Pe 


Tuart our readers may not object to the space occupied by the titles being 
given at full length, we shall make a point of adding ano half sheet of 
printed matter to each Number. 


Professor ————— hint has been particularly observed in the present 
Number. We trust every extract will be found to convey much information, 
and very often much amusement. 


A Gentleman will undertake to reprint a scarce and valuable hexameter 
and pentameter Translation of the Psalms by Eobanus Hessus printed in 
1547,should he meet with any encouragement from the literary world. The 
work will cost about 7s. Any communications may be sent to Mr. Valpy. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


— ee 


_Captaty Lrstansky, one of the celebrated Russian navigators, who a few 
years ago commanded one of the Russian Ships in company with Captain 
Krusenstern round the world, has lately published at St. Petersburgh his 
curious and interesting Voyage in the Russian Language, which, we-under- 
stand, the author himself intends to publish also in English. The work is 
already translated, and all the materials necessary for publication are in 
great forwardness. We are informed that it is likely to be more complete 
m English than it is in the original, as it will contain a greater number of 
Drawings, Plates, Charts, Tables of Longitude and Latitude, Variations of 
the Compass; those of the Thermometer and Barometer, &c. which are 


intended on a future day to be added to the Russian work in a supplement- 
ary volume. 


Mr. Thomas Forster has in the press Researches concerning Atmospheric 
Phenomena, in one vol. 8vo, 
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In the press, a Tot through Italy, exhibiting a view of its Scenery, its 
Antiquities, and its Monuments; particularly as they are objects of classical 
interest and elucidation: with an account of the present state of its Cities 
and Towns, and occasional observations on the recent spoliations of the 
French. By the Rev. John Chetwode Eustace. Hac est Italia Diis sacra, 
he gentes ejus, hac oppida populorum. Plin. Nat. Hist. iii. 20. In two large 
volumes, 4to. Price 5/. 5s. in boards. 


Chinbutgh Review. 


No. Xi. 


De la Litérature considérée dans ses Rapports avec les Institutions 
Sociales. Par Mad. de Staél-Holstein—Travels into Southern Africa in 
the Years 1803, 1804, 1805 and 1806. By H. Lichtenstein, M.D. 
Translated from the German by Ann Plumptre—The Trials of the 
Slave Traders, Samuel Samo, Joseph Peters, and William Tufft, tried 
in April and June, 1812, before the Hon. Robert Thorpe, LL. D. Chief 
Justice of Sierra Leone, &c. &c.—A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Lincoln at the Triennial Visitation of that Diocese in 
May, June, and July, 1812. By George Tomline, D.D. F.R.S. Lord 
Bishop of Lincola—Pamphlets on the Project of Creating a Vice- 
Chancellor—Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia, and Afr'va. 
By Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Part the Second. Greece, Egypt, and the 
Holy Land—An Historical Sketch of the last Years of the Reign of 
Gustavus the IVth, Adolphus, late King of Sweden, including a Narra- 
tive of the Causes, Progress, and Termination of the late Revolution— 
Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of Bourbon, to the Death 
of Charles HI. in 1788. By W. Coxe, M.A. Archdeacon of Wilts— 
Report of the Finance Committee and Trustees of the Royal Lancas- 
terian Institution for the Education of the Poor.—First Annual Repert 
of the National Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Established Church.—A Vindication of Mr. Lan- 
caster’s System of Education, from the Aspersions of Professor Marsh, 
&c.—Schools for all, &«—The Resources of Russia, in the Event of a 
War with France ; and an Examination of the prevailing Opinion rela- 
tive to the Political and Military Conduct of the Court of St. Peters- 
burgh; with a short Description of the Cozaks. By M. Eustaphieve, 

ussian Consul at Boston, 
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